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ERRATA 


Page 24. Line 1. For •• Sena II read •• Kasyapa V " 

28. .. 27. Bracket should iollow earlier " not •' year ' 

, 23. ., 27. After • Tondiy an " insert 'Guards " 

103. .. 10. Read Grandnephew 

103. .. 20. Insert' biruda and ' after •• with the " 

104. ,, 24. Fur ■■ in read • oil " 

102. footnote 2. Reud ' Biihier ' 
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CEYLON ACCORDING TO FRIAR ODERICO. 

By S. G. P. 


F RIAR ODERICO of Pordenone (Portus Naonis) was a native of Friuli (Foro Julii), Italy.' 
Born at Villanova in 1286, he entered the Franciscan convent of Udine about the year 
1,300, and took the vows of the Order, and acquired a reputation for holiness of life 
When he was about thirty years of age he set out. with the permission of his Superiors, to preach 
the Gospel in the East. - His tour was very extensive. 1 and included Ceylon ; and for a part 
at least of his journey he was accompanied by an Irishman. Friar James. 

Returning after about fourteen years of wanderings * he betook himself to the House 
of his Order attached to St. Anthony's at Padua, where, whilst lying ill, he related the story of 
his travels at the request of Friar Guidotto. It was taken down and turned into ■ homely ’ Latin 
by Friar William of Solagna (de Saxoniai. He recovered from his illness and tried to make 
his way to the Papal court at Avignon, but fell ill once more, and was taken to Udine, where he 
died on the 14th of January. 1331. 


1. Bollandists — Acta ^anczorunL 11 , pp. 2t>5-274. Yule —Car hay ana the nay zhit’rei . Medlycott— Tneha amt the Apoitig Trioii'U* 
*,tO-y2. Civezza— ^tor t o Universal drtle Mission i Fravcescane III (Rome. 135C»>. Tennent — Ctyion /, 63»'-S7. 

2 Licet in ulta ct varia de ntibus honanom ct conditionibn* hvj/t* minicti c. plvnat'S eaarrentur - sciemiuu toioen est qvod 
fratir Odericus de Foro Ji'In Ch'di/in Frairvni Minoram, vu'Cm, rransne ad parte# infde'hna. ut ahqnod ivcmm fac^rem anunarum k? 
hoc de licentia praelatorwn meorimuqui hoc concede) e po is an? secondvnt regidot' nosirz nuti'vta), vudco ft mogva e* mirainho auditi 
a jide 0 ignis, et quaed.ain prop) in ocuhs coM'_<e?i-Proiogus, 

3. His route lay by Constantinople to Trebizond ; thence to F.tzeum, TVorz, ana Soltan a. Frcm Soltarua he passed:. 
Kash&nand Yexd, and thence, turning by Per'-epohe. he followed a -orr h;-t devious route, j robnbly by fcfciraz. and perhaps a fart 
ot Kurdistan, to Baghdad. From Baghdad be wandered to the Pei-iuu Gul:, and at Hormuz embarked lor Tana in Snlsette. He 
went on to Malabar, touching at Pandara.ni, Cranganor. and Eu,am. and proceeded thence to Ceylon and the shrine of St. Thomas 
at Mailapor. the modern Madras. From this he sailed tediously to Sumatra, Gating various ports of the coast of that island, Javt , 
probably Southern or Eastern Borneo, Champa, and Canton. Thence he travelled to the great port of Fokien, and from Fuchei 
across the mountains to Hangcheufu and Nanking. Embarking cn the Great Canal at Yangcheufu, he proceeded by it to Cambalec 
or Peking, and there remained for three years. Turning westward at length through Tenduc and Shensi, to Tibet and its capita* 
Xhassa, we there lose all indication of his further route, and can only conjecture on very slight hints, added to general probabilities, 
that his homeward journey led him by Kabul, Khorasan, and the ^outh or the Caspian, to T&brz, and thence to Venice by the way 
he had followed thirteen or fourteen years before, when outward bound. ( Cathay, d-7.) 

4. Ita sqalorc et ivedia mutota est f&eies ejns, e f a soce drn io'-uzc, nr pnren'Ci evav :-tinin,e potvewit cognoscere BoUandm-*. p- 266 
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THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY 


[Vol. IV, Part I. 


Of the description of his Journeys which Oderic dictated, there are several MSS copies 
extant, no two of which are exactly alike. There are also many versions in different languages- 
Three different versions of the passage referring to Ceylon are given below. The first is from 
a MS transcribed by Henry of Glats in 1340, which is now edited by F. Marcellino da Civezza. * 
'■ B. Fratris Oderici de Foro Julii j Ordinis Minorum / Iter ad Partes Infidelium I a Fratre 
Henrico De Glars eiusdem ordinis / descriptum / nunc vero primo in lucem editum j Ad fidem 
MSS Codicis Bibliothecae Regiae Monacensis ( cod . tat. 903) / cara P. Marcellini A Civetia 
The second is from the Latin text published by Yule (Cathay and the Way Thither), which 
differs slightly from the preceding. The Italian version, which is also from Yule, is given as 
a sample of the • improvements " which Odenc’s tale received at the hands of translators. 


The marvellous stories of the East w 
very severely, and a biographer naively remarks 
adstruat vel ext orq neat sanctitas uuctaris. S. 6 
a bona fide traveller. 7 

Caput XXXIX. Silan 

Alia est insula, nomine Silan. circumieus 
plusquam duo milia miliaria, in qua sunt ser- 
pentes innumeri. et aha ainmaha silvestria 
maxime quantitatis, et praecipue elephantes. 
In hac terra est quidam mons magnum, de quo 
dicunt gentes illae. quod super eum lr.st.rit 
Adam filium suum centum annis In supremo 
hujus montis est quaedam planicies pulchra. >n 
qua est u:ius lacus non multum magnus, sed 
profundus. Hujus laci aquas gentes errore 
delusae. dicunt esse lacrimas. quas fudit Adam 
et Eva pro filio suo Abel : cum tamen ipsa aqua 
de terrae visceribus scaturire ivideatur:. ha.ec 
aqua sanguisugis plena est. cuius eciam fundus 
abundat diversis lapidibus praeciosis. Istos 
lapides non tollit ipse Rex. sed pro salute <=ua 
semel et quinque bis m anno pauperibus terrae 
dimittit. ut ex iis lapidibus eorum inopia --ub- 
levetur. Et quoniam propter sangui.sugas maiun 
est aquas subintrare. accipiunt ipsi pauperes 
limonem. idest quemdam fructum. quern bene 
pistant. et lllo se perungunt. et sic immersi in 
aquis illis per erugies. idest sanguisugas non 
laeduntur In descensu autem hums aquae de 
isto monte fodiuntur rubim optmii. et boni 
adamantes. et ahi lapides valde bom. Unde 
dicitur quod ibi Rex iste plures habeat praeci- 
osas gemmas et perias. quani aliquis in hoc 
mundo. fn hac insula sunt multa genera 
animalium. et avium diversarum Et affirmant 
homines illi. quod haec animalia nullum foren- 
sein laedant. nisi tamen ea eos infestant qui 
sunt ibi nati. Haec insula cunctis victualibus 
abundat. et sunt ibi aves multum magnate et 
anseres duo capita habentes 


hich Oderic related tried the faith of his hearers 
: " pi ara judicabit lector incredibilia, nisi fidem 
The Friar's errors are. however, the errors of 

Silan. 

There is another island, called Silan. which 
hath a compass of more than two thousand 
miles, wherein are serpents innumerable, and 
other wild animals in great numbers, and es- 
pecially elephants. In this country there is a 
great mountain, of which the folk relate that 
upon ;t Adam mourned for his son one hundred 
years. On the top of this mountain is a certain 
beautiful level place, m which there is a lake 
of no great size, but deep. The waters of this 
iake. the deluded people say. are the tears 
which Adam and Eve shed tor their son Abel : 
bur as trie water seems to spring naturally from 
the soii. it is full ol leeches, and its bottom 
abounds with numerous precious stones. The 
king taketh not these gem-, but for his salvation 
twelve i, mes eleven ;)a year ; -“hesuffereththe 
poor of the country to relieve their want with 
those stones. And as it is unsafe to enter the 
water on account oi the leeches, the poor people 
take lemons, that is, a kind of fruit, which they 
bruise well, and then anoint themselves there- 
with. and thus, when they dive into the water, 
they are not attacked by the leeches. Where 
the water comes down from the mountain, are 
dug the finest rubies, good diamonds and other 
t ery good stones. Wherefore it is said that 
this kmg hath there more precious gems and 
pearls than any other in the world. In this 
island there are many kinds of animals and 
diverse birds. And the people say that these 
animals hurt no foreigner, but only those who 
are born there. This island hath also great 
store of victuals, and there are there birds of 
great size and geese which have two heads.' 


S. Which Yule wi-hed to print but did not get. c. Boll 7 -ee note below 7u Herbal- rhi-onli means " w.eeu-.., 

soinetiiiuittcio’ a year S. •• Which pnvnbly mem* that he »aw- the homb-ll "(Tel:. i 637.) '‘How ea-y heie to rail oderic a liar, but 

how unjuf-t, when the matter has been explained. u or ho a p 100, n -> 
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Concerning the Island of Sillan, and the 
25 De Insula Sillan et ejus Mirabilibus. Marvels Thereof. 

Alia est insula Sillan, ,J circuiens bene plura There is also another island called Sillan, 

quam duo milia miliarium in qua sunt serpentes which hath a compass of good 2,000 miles, 
infiniti, multaque alia animalia silvestria in There be found therein an infinite number of 
magna quantitate 1 0 ut potissime elephantes. serpents, and many other wild animals in great 
In hac contrata est unus maximus mons de quo numbers, especially elephants. In this country 
dicunt gentes quod super illo Adam planxit also there is an exceeding great mountain, of 
filium suum centum ' 1 annis. In medio montis which the folk relate that it was upon it that 
hujus 1 - est quaedam pulcherrima planicies in Adam mourned for his son one hundred years, 
qua est unus lacus non muitum magnus. * * In the midst of this mountain is a certain beauti- 
Sed tainen est bene in eo aqua magna quam ful level place, in which there is a lake of no 
dicunt gentes esse lacrimas quas Adam et Eva great size, but having a great depth of water, 
effuderunt. quod tamen non creditur esse This they say. was derived from the tears shed 
verum, 1 4 cum tamen intus nascatur aqua ilia. by Adam and Eve : but 1 do not believe that 

Profunditas 1 ' hu]us aquae plena est lapidi- to be the truth, seeing that the water springs 

bus preciosis. Quae aqua muitum est yrundi- naturally from the soil. 

nibus 1 6 et sanguisugis plena. Hos lapides non The bottom of this pool is full of precious 

aecipit ille rex, sed proanima sua semel vel bis in stones, and the water greatly aboundeth in 
anno sub aquas ipsos pauperes ire permittit, et leeches. The king taketh not those gems tor 
quotquot ex lapidibus istis capere possunt himself, but for the good of his soul once or 

omnes dimittit eis. ' T Et ut ipsi pauperes ire twice a-year he suffereth the poor to search the 

sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et ivater. and take away whatever stones they can 

quemdam fructum quern bene pistant, 1 ‘ et illo find. But that they may be able to enter the 

bene se ungunt et tunc in aquam se mergunt. water in safety they take lemons and bruise 
Et cum sic sint uncti yrundines et sanguisugae them well, and then copiously anoint the whole 
illos offendere non valent. Sic isto modo body therewith, and after that when they dive 
pauperes sub intrant aquam. et exeunt accipien- into the water the leeches do not meddle with 
tes si possunt de lapidibus istis preciosis. them And so it is that the poor folk go down 

Aqua quae descendit per montem exit ab into the pool and carry off precious stones if 

isto lacu. Et ibi 1 0 fodiuntur boni robini et they can find them. 

boni dyamantes repcriuntur et multi, sic et The water, which comes down from the 

multi lapides alii boni : ibi etiam reperiuntur mountain, issues forth by this lake. And die 

bonae perlae. quo aqua ista descendit ad mare, finest rubies are dug there . good diamonds too 

Unde dicitur quod rex iste habet plures lapides are found and many other good stones. And 

preciosos quam aliquis alius rex qui hodie sit where that water descends into the sea there 

in mundo. be found fine pearls. Wherefore the saying 

In hac insula sunt diversa genera animah- goes that this king hath more precious stones 
um sicut avium et multorum animalium quae than any other king in the world, 
morantur ibi. Unde dicunt illi de contrata quod In this island there be sundry kinds of 

haec animalia muitum forensum laedunt non animals, both of birds and other creatures ; 

illos qui ibi sunt nati. 2 " In hac insula etiam and the countryfolk say that the wild beasts 

sunt aves muitum magnae sicut sunt anseres. never hurt a foreigner, but only those who are 

qui duo capita in se habent. - ' Haec etiam natives of the island. There be also certain 

msula maximam copiam habet victualium et birds as big as geese, which have two heads, 

multorum aliorum bonorum quae non scribo. And this island hath also great store of victuals, 

Cathay. II, App. I. pp. XXI-XXII. and of many other good things whereof I do 

not write. Cathay. I. pp. 98-100. 

23 Dell Isola di Silan. Of the Island of Silan. 

i Silan) e una grande isola nel la quale sono 'Silan) is a large island in which there are 

diverse bestie e massimamente serpenti i various animals(and) especially serpents the larg- 

magiori del mondo. Ed e incredibile ed e est in the world. And it is an incredible and even 

ancora mirabile cosa, che ne bestia ne serpenti a wonderful fact that neither the beasts nor the 

0. Tbi«* name variously piven - StHain. Silan, Ceilan, lan. Salaru. < Yul** • JLU t* mus imutit. ieonvm ursorum e f ommur* 

an , . .;t ium rapacium (m other codices. Yule » 11 500 anni^. cf. Ten I.t 1- t« montis cu/h-s cncnnune. Yule. 13. Parent 

14. '''ed probavi hoc esse * idt (Uju'ivt in lacn scat litre Gf. Tennent. 15. Fundus, 16. For h inutdtnibus Yule 

17. lit o rent pro anima sua. 18. Limonilms optime fricit* optime corpus, tot/im truant . crnplunt Ga-oi/rcuf. td est qurwdw' 
ictum quern bene ptsiant. acc, limonts quo* bene piston* 11*. Et in trunsihi ouando rrtrahif fotit u atur etc 
20 Suit vm for CTisem loedunt, et. notumvimlo sunt in ipsa. 21. Hide capita. 
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noe impediscono nessuno uomo forestiere, e 
(offendono ?) massimamente que’ dell’isola. 
E sono quivi molti leofanti salvatichi. Ed avi 
una generazione di serpen ti ch’anno collo di 
cavallo e capo di serpente e corpo di cane e 
coda di serpente ed anno quatro piedi e sono 
grandi come buoi e piccoii com’ asini. II re 
di questa isola e molto ricco in oro e 'n pietre 
preziose. Quivi si truovano i buoni diamanti 
e rubini e perle in grande copia. Quivi e 
'1 monte grande come dicono quelli della 
contrada ch’Adamo e Adeba piansono Abello 
per Caino. In sulla cima del monte a alcuna 
pianura bella ed avi un lago, e dicono che 
l’aqua di quello lago sono le lagrime d’Adamo 
ed Adeba. Nel fondo di questo lago sono 
pietre preziose. II Re di quindi no vi lascia 
pescare se no se gente povera e bisongnosa. 
Quando alcuno a licenza di pescare si va ed 
ugnesi tutto quanto del sugo lunbors e poi 
vae al fondo e quante pub prendere di queste 
pietre vae e recale suso. E sonvi tante di 
queste mignatte die se non fosse il sugo di 
questo albore uciderebbe gli uomini. E 
ciascuno vi puote entrare una volta e quello che 
prende e suo. Questo fa il Re per cagione umile. 

Di questo lago esce un rivo e'n questo rivo 
si truovano i buoni Cherubini in grande quantita. 
e quando questo rivo entra in mare quivi si 
truovano le buone perie E questa isola e 
delle maggiori ch'abb’a 1 India ed a grande 
abondanza di formente e d'olio e d'ogni bene. 
Molti mercatanti vanno a questa isola rer la 
grande abcndanza delk pietre che vi sono. Avi 
assai altre cose delle quali narrare non euro 
Cathay. II.. Appendix II. pp.XLIX — i. 


serpents harm any stranger, and (attack) espe- 
cially those of the island. And there are there 
many wild elephants. And there is a kind of 
serpents which have the neck of a horse (and) 
the head of a serpent (and) the body of a dog 
(and) the tail of a serpent, and they have four 
legs, and are as big as bulls and as small as 
asses. The king of this island is very rich 
in gold and precious stones. There are found s 
good diamonds, and rubies and pearls in 
abundance. There is there the high mountain, 
on which, as those of the country say, Adam 
and Eve mourned for Abel on account of Cain. 
On the top of this mountain is a beautiful plain, 
and a lake, and they say that the waters of this 
lake are the tears of Adam and Eve. In the 
bottom of this lake there are precious stones. 
The king does not allow anyone to fish therein 
except the poor and the needy. When one has 
permission to fish, he goes and anoints himself 
all over with the juice of limbors. and then he 
dives, and goes and brings up as many of these 
precious stones as he can. And there are so 
many leeches in it that, were it not for the juice 
of that tree, the men would be killed. And each 
one may enter therein once, and what he takes 
is for himself. The king does it out of humility. 

From this lake flows a river, and in this 
river are found good rubies in great quantity : 
and where the river enters the sea there are 
found good pearls. And this island is one of 
the largest in India, and it has a great abund- 
ance of wheat, oil, and every good thing. Many 
merchants go to this island on account of the 
great abundance of stones found there. There are 
many other things which I do not care to relate. 


Sir John Mandev’lie. "the author o: the most unblushing volume of lies ever offered to 
the world." borrowed his pretended description of Ceylon from Oderic. (Tennent. Ceylon, ii. 63). 
Cordiner (Description of Ceylon i. 3 ) gives the following extract from Mandeville " as a curiositv 
which may gratify some readers" : — 


Chap. A l III. ■■ Fro this Lend men gon to anethei vie. that is clept Silha : and it is 
welle a 800 Myles aboute In that Lend is full mochelie waste : for it is full of serpentes. of 
Dragouns. and oi CockacrJles , that no man dar duelle there Theise Corodrilles ben Serpentes, 
zalowe and rayed aboven. and han 4 feet and schorte Thyes and grete Nayles. as Clees or 
Talouns : and there been some that han 5 Fadme in lengthe. and sume of 6 and of 8. and of 10 : 
and when thei gon be places, that ben gravelly, it semethe as though men hadde drawen a grete 
Tree thorghe the gravelly place. And there ben also many wylde Bestes. and namelyche of 
Olifauntes. In that yle is a gret Mountayne : and in mydd place oi the Mount, is a gret lake 
in a fulle fair Pleyne. and there is gret plentee of Watre. And thei of the Contree seyn. that 
Adam and Eve wepten upon that Mount an 100 Zeer. whan thei weren dryven cut of Paradys. 
And that Watre, thei seyn, is of here Teres : for so much W T atre thei wepten. that made the 
forseyde Lake. An m the botme of that Lake, men fynden many precious Stones and grete 
Perles. In that Lake growen many Reedes and grete Cannes : and there with inne ben many 
Cocodrilles and Serpentes and grete watre Leeches/' The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John 
Maandevile, Ki. t which treateth of the Way to Hieusalem ; and of Marvayles of Inde. with 
other Llands and Countryes — p.238 
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CEYLON ACCORDING TO DU JARRIC. 


Translated from the Original French. 

By REV. E. GASPARD, S.J. 


(Continued from Vol. Ill, Pt. Ill, Page 173). 


Vol. I, Livre II, Chapitre II. 

Des moyens qu'on a vse povr ayderjlea 
Infideles a se conuertir a lesus-Christ ; & ce 
qui a este faictjen eela de plus remarquable 
en TIsle de Goa. 


.... lean Roy, a lea de Castre Gouuerneur 

de l’lnde, son amy, Salut De 1’Isle de 

Ceilan l’on dit, qu’vn ieune enfant de la race 
des Rois, fuyant la cruaute, ie ne s$ay si de son 
oncle, ou de son pere, s’en est venu rendre a 
Goa, pour receuoir le baptesme. Quant a sa 
personne (attendu qu’il n'importe pas peu pour 
la conuersion des autres) vous donnerez ordre, 
qu’il soit instruict en doctrine, & & bonnes 
moeurs dans le College de S. Paul auec les 
autres pensionaires : mais quant a son viure, & 
entretien ie veux qu’il soit traicte honnestement, 
& magnifiquement en vn logis a part. II m’a 
escrit luy mesme, qu’il a droict & action au 
Royaume de Ceilan, Vous aduiserez que c’est, 
& m’escrirez ce qu’il y a en cela, apres vous en 
estre bien enquis & acertaine. Mais en ce que 
ce Roy la a vse d’vne telle cruaute a l’endroit 
de ceux de son Royaume, qui ont embrasse la 
foy Chrestienne : ie desire bien qu’au plustost 
vous en fassiez vne punition tardiue voirement, 
mais neantmoins telle qu’il a merite ; & que 
vous pumssiez rigoureusement vne si grande 
audace, & impiere : A celle fin qu’vn chascun 
entende, que ie n’ay rien plus a coeur, que de 
garantir de tout tort, & dommage ceux, qui 
abandonnans le party du Diable, se viendront 
renger soubs la baniere de lesus-Christ 


Vol- 1, Bk. II, Chap. II 

Of the means employed to aid the infidels 
to convert themselves to the faith of Jesus- 
Christ, and of what has been done most 
worthy of remark in that connection in the 
isle of Goa. 

. . . King John, to his friend, John de 
Castre, Governor of India, greeting 

About the Island of Ceilan, I hear that a 
young boy of royal blood, eluding the cruelty 
of either his uncle or father, came over to Goa 
in order to receive baptism. With respect to 
him (since this is of no small importance for the 
conversion of others) you shall give orders for 
his instruction in doctrine and morals at the 
College of St. Paul, together with the other 
boarders ; but as to his board and lodging, I 
wish him to be treated honourably and sump- 
tuously in separate lodgings. He wrote to me 
himself that he has a rightful claim to the king- 
dom of Ceilan. You shall make sure that 
such is the case and write to me the precise fact 
after careful inquiry and investigation. But, as 
regards the great cruelty with which the king 
treated those of his kingdom who have em- 
braced the Christian faith, I sincerely desire that 
you should, without delay, inflict upon him a 
punishment, though tardy, yet such as he 
deserves ; and that you should severely chastise 
so great an audacity and impiety to the end that 
all should understand that I have nothing more 
at heart than to protect against all wrong and 
damage those who, abandoning the forces of 
the devil, shall come and range themselve 
beneath the banner of Jesus Christ .... 
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Vol. I, Livre II, Chapitre VII. 

De L'Isle de Ceilan, et comme le Roy de 
Iafanapatati fut chastie des cruautez, qu'il 
auoitjexercees contre les Chrestiens. 

Pvis qu’il nous faut parler du Roy de 
Iafanapatan, tant a cause des Chrestiens de 
la Pescherie, que pour les choses qui sont 
aduenues en son Royaume, qui est l’vn des princi- 
pauxde l'lsle de Ceilan, & que plusieurs choses, 
qu'on raconte de ceste Isle sont dignes d’estre 
sceues, & donneront beaucoup de lumiere a 
toute ceste histoire, nous traicterons sommaire- 
ment de ce qu’il y a de plus rare : a fin d’auoir 
vne plus claire cognoissance de l’iniustice & 
meschancete de ce Roy, & par consequent 
des autres punitions, que Dieu luy enuoya 
pour ses pechez, comme nous verrons en ce 
qui s’ensuit. L’Isle doncques de Ceilan est 
distinguee & separee du cap de Commori par 
vn petit bras de mer, comme est la Sidle de 
l’ltalie. Elle a septante huict lieues de long, 
quarante quatre de large. & de circuit deux 
cens quarante. Au reste c’est la meilleure 
piece de terre en proportion qui se trouue en 
toute l’lnde, soit qu’on iette les yeux sur la 
mer, qui l’enuironne, ou sur la terre qu’elle 
cotient, ou sur l’air qui la couure. Car pour 
le regard de la mer, outre la grande quantite 
de poisson qu’il y a ; desia nous auons dit, que 
l’vne des trois minieres, d’ou l’on tire les per- 
les de 1'Orient. est entre la coste de la pescherie. 
& l’lsle de Ceilan. Quant au terroir, les bois 
de ceste Isle portent la meilleure canelle du 
monde, & en tres-grade quantite. Les palmi- 
ers fruictiers, desquels nous parlerons cy apres, 
y croissent merueilleusement bien : les champs 
foisonnent en ris, que les habitans appellent 
Bate. Et a ceste occasion vn Royaume de 
l'lsle a este appelle Batecalou, pour cause de la 
grande abondace de ris, qu’il porte. D’icy l’on 


Vol. I. Bk. II, Chap. VII. 

Of the island of Ceilan, and of how the 
King of Jafanapatan was punished for his 
cruel treatment of the Christians. 

As we have to speak of the King of Jafana- 
patan, both in connection with the Christians of 
the Fishery coast, and on account of the events 
that took place in his Kingdom, which is one 
of the principal (Kingdoms) of the island of 
Ceilan, and because many things related about 
this island are worth knowing and will throw 
much light on (the facts we are narrating in) 
this History, we shall speak briefly of what is 
most remarkable, so as to give a clear idea of 
the injustice and wickedness of this King, and 
of the punishments which, as we shall see pre- 
sently. God inflicted on him for his misdeeds. 
The island of Ceilan is separated from Cape 
Commori by a narrow strait, just as Sicily is 
from Italy. It is seventy eight leagues long, 
forty four broad, and two hundred and fifty 
all round. 1 8 Whether we consider the sea that 
surrounds it, its soil, or its climate, Ceilan is, 
proportionately speaking, the best country in 
all India. As regards the sea, besides that it 
abounds in fish, one of the three pearl fisheries 
which yield the best pearls in the East is, as we 
have already said, situated between the Fishery 
coast and the island of Ceilan. The soil pro- 
duces the best cinnamon in the world, and in 
great quantity. Fruit bearing palm trees, of 
which we shall speak further on, thrive here 
beautifully. The fields yield rich crops of rice, 
which the inhabitants call Bate, and hence 
one of the Kingdoms of the island has been 
called Batecalou, 1 9 because it produces rice in 
great abundance. It is here that they dig the 
best rubies, sapphires, topazes, and other pre- 
cious stones, with the exception of the diamond, 
which is found in the Kingdom of Bisnaga. 20 


18 These are the figures of Barros ; ‘‘ the length of it will be seventy eight and the extreme breadth forty four, 

29. (The numbers thus indicated refer to the pages of the Journal HAS. (C.B.) No. 60, which contains the scholarly 

translation of Barros and de Couto by Mr. Ferguson.). McCrmdle (Ancient India, xxi. 2P, n. 1) and Tennent ( Ctyltm . t. 8-10) 
have pointed out that the classical accounts of the island persistently exaggerate to an encimcue extent the dimensions 
of Ceylon. Onesikritos - magnitude 6COO stadia i Anc. Ind. £0). Eratosthenes— TOCO stadia in length, and 5000 in breadth 
lib. 103). Strabo— 5000 stadia in length in the cirection of Ethiopia (J6. 96). Pliny— 10000 stadia in length (If). 105). Ptolemy 
makes it about fourteen times its actual size lAnc. Ind. as described by Ptolemy 247-259). Arrian— length 9500, breadth 7-00. 
(Ten. 1,9). Arteinidorus- length (COO, breadth SCO, fib, 8). These figures, among other things, made some hesitate to accept 
the oft repeated statement that Ceylon was the Taprobane of the ancients. But even those who certainly identified Cevlon 
with Taprobane have fallen into the same error. Cosmas Indico-pleustes gives Seilediba fTcpiobsne) a length oi SOOgaudia. 
and a breadth of as many, that is nine hundred miles. ( Christian Topography , McCrindle’s translation, p. 364). Osorius. 
who held Taprobane to be Sumatra, says that the island called Zeilanda. quani multi suspicuntvr esse Taprobanane, . . 
patet in lovgitudinem a Septentnone ud Meridiem circiter ducenta & quinquaginta passuum millia ; latitude autem ulri est 
l atissima, non ultra centum A quadiagmta milhbus passuum dilatatur. It is well to bear in mind what Father Montfaucon 
had observed (Prcj : in Co&nwm Indie ). “ serum vt plensqve in lode obsertavtmus , et a doctis vine antea notatum, breviora 
milliaria veteres numerabant, guam rectntiores.'' 

19. This is ‘one of the most amusing of Barros's etymological atrocities J ‘ 35. De Queyroz was better informed: Sen 

proprio name he, Mandactnupo, q qr dizer . Alatjoa de lama : pr ter kua de sete ieguas de curnprido , e eni pte rneyu de largo ; 

e o j undo de tut lama, pla pte do A arts, q qm nela atolou he imoossiuel sahir se, se o nao tirao. iCona 49) 

20. Cf, Ten. i, 32-40. 
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tire les plus fins rubis, sapphirs, topases, & 
autre sorte de pierres precieuses, excepte le 
diamant, qui se trouue au Royaume de Bisnaga. 
Pour le regard de l’air, il y est le plus pur 
& delie, qu’en toute autre contree de l’Inde. 
Car jagoit que ceste Isle soit situee soubs la 
Zone Torride, n’estant la plus Septentrionale 
poincte d’icelle, qu’a huict ou neuf degrez de 
hauteur du Nort : toutesfois la diuine proui- 
dence a tellement dispose les causes naturelles, 
qu’il n’y a presque mois de l’anee auquel il ny 
ait des pluyes, qui seruet, & pour refraischir 
l’air & arrouser la terre, laquelle auec ce & 
les eaux des riuieres, qui descendent des 
motagnes, & apres plusieurs tours 8c retours 
s’en vont en fin rendre dans la mer, est sem- 
blable a vn beau iardin ou vergier ; si remplie 
elle est d'arbres fruictiers, 8c aromatiques, 
lesquels elle produit plustost de sa nature, que 
par l’industrie de ceux qui la cultiuent. Car 
comme en ce pais les Roys sont heritiersde leurs 
vassaux, & prenent toute leur cheuance lors 
qu’il viennent a mourir, sans en doner aux enfans 
du defunct, sinon autant qu’il leur plaist,les peres 
ne se trauaillent pas aussi beaucoup de cultiuer 
la terre, ny de planter pour leurs succes 
seurs. 

Si est-ce que telles fagons de faire, ny plu- 
sieurs autres actes de tyrannie, que les Roys 
de ceste Isle pratiquent sur leurs vassaux, ne 
leur ont peu faire perdre la bonne opinion, 
qu’ils ont eu tousiours de leurs Princes, & 
nommement de celuy qu’ils tenoient iusques a 
nostre siecle, pour legitime Seigneur de l’lsle 
de Ceilan, & comme Souuerain Prince, ou 
Empereur de tous les autres Roys qu’il y a. 
Car ils estiment tous ceux qui descendent de 
ceste race. Princes diuins & celestes, ou, comme 
ils disent, vrais enfans du Soleil. Or a fin 
qu’on entende mieux ceste celeste generation, 
ie coucheray icy ce qu’ils en ont accoustume 
de dire, & de chanter en leur festes, 8c 
celebritez ; car ils ont toute ceste genealogie 
descrite en leurs vieux Romans. Ils disent 
done, que du temps que les premiers hommes, 
qui peuplerent l’lnde par dela le Gange, vi- 
uoient a la facon des bestes sauuages parmy les 
bois, sans aucune cognoissance de l’agriculture, 
sans ordre de police, sans loix, sans trafic ; 
brief sans fagon quelconque de Religion, ou de 
Republique, se nourrissans tant seulemet de 


As for the air, it is purer and keener here than 
anywhere else in India. For, though this island 
lies within the torrid Zone — in fact the extreme 
point on the North is but 8 or 9 degrees above 
the Equator — yet, divine Providence has so 
disposed natural causes that there is hardly any 
month in the year which does not bring rain. 2 1 
The air is thereby refreshed and the soil well 
watered. These rains and the water of the 
rivers that come down from the hills, and after 
endless windings empty themselves into the sea, 
make of Ceilan a beautiful garden or orchard. 
There is an abundance of fruit-bearing and 
aromatic trees, due rather to the natural fertility 
of the soil than to the industry of the inhabitants, 
for as in this country the Kings are the heirs of 
their subjects, and seize their property when 
these die, leaving to the children of the deceased 
just what they choose to, the parents care very 
little to cultivate the lands or plant them for 
their descendants. 2 2 


Yet, this proceeding of the Kings of 
this island, no more than their other tyrannical 
dealings with their subjects, has in no way 
affected the good opinion these have always had 
of their Princes, and in particular of the one 
they considered up to our time, the legitimate 
Lord of the island of Ceilan, and. as it were, the 
Sovereign Prince or Emperor of all Kings. 
Indeed, they look upon all the scions of this race 
as divine and celestial Princes, the true children 
of the Sun, as they call them. As to this divine 
race, I shall here relate what they are wont to 
sing and celebrate on their feasts and festivals : 
for they have the complete genealogy described 
in their old writings. The first men that 
peopled India beyond the Ganges were living, 
they say, in the forests like wild beasts, without 
any knowledge of agriculture, without govern- 
ment, without laws, without commerce, in one 
word without any manner of religion or estab- 
lished authority. Their food consisted in roots 
of herbs, the fruits that grow in the forests, and 
the raw flesh of animals. One fine morning, 
a great multitude of these people had assembled 


21. Barros again *’ there is not a month of the year that it does not ram there ” 33. 

22. Barros: ** And if its kings did not constitute themselves the heirs of their vassal*, taking from them all the property 
that they possess at the hour of death, of which, if they chooie, they give seme things to the children, it would be much 
more fruitful and well supplied : but, through fear of this, they do not care to cultivate anything * 35-cfl C i. De Qtieyroz 
70-71, 76. 
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racines d’lierbes, de fruicts sauuages, & de 
la chair des bestes toute crue ; vne grande 
multitude de telles gens se vint assembler en 
vn lieu, qu’on nomme maintenant Tanassarij, 
la ou sur la poincte d'vn beau iour, ils atten- 
doient que le Soleil se leuat, pour l’adorer, 
comme ils souloient faire chasque iour. Or 
aussi tost qu’il comma 5a a se monstrer par 
dessus l’Horison, & a f rapper de ses rayons 
la terre, il en fit yssir hors (selon qu’ils disent) 
vn homme desia parfaict en aage, surpasant 
tous les autres en beaute, en grace, en majeste, 
& en autres perfections semblables : tellemet 
que tout le monde estoit raui en admiration 
a le voir seulement, & quasi force a l'aimer 
esmeu de son seul regard, & aspect, tat il 
estoit beau & aimable. Ceux done, qui se 
trouuerent la presens, accourent incontinent vers 
luy, & l’interrogent qui il estoit, d’ou il estoit 
venu, & ce qu’il requeroit d’eux. Ce nouueau 
& merueilleux homme respond, selon leur 
conte, qu’il estoit enfant du Soleil, & de la 
terre, enuoye de Dieu pour regir & gouuer- 
ner les hommes, qui viuoient comme bestes 
brutes, & leur donner des loix, a fin qu’ils 
sejeussent ce qu’il leur conuenoit faire. Ces 
simples gens, soudain qu’ils entendirent cela, se 
iettent tous a terre pour l’adorer, & le receu- 
rent pour leur Roy & seigneur. Luy aussi 
tost commence a les policer, leur donnant des 
loix, & ordonnances pour regir & gouuerner 
leur vie, les enseignant de labourer les champs, 
& bastir des villes, introduisant le trafic & 
le commerce ; de sorle que tant par le moyen 
d’iceluy, que des armes il vint a dilater son 
Empire, subiugant toutes ces prouinces Orien- 
tales : esquelles sont a present les Royaumes de 
Pegu, Tanassarij Sian, Camboya, & Cochin- 
china, montant par la terre ferme iusques au 
40 . degre de hauteur Septentrionale. Voila 
comme les hommes se rendent superstitieux, 
lors qu’ils veulent trop honorer. & faire 
differes du reste des hommes, ceux qu’ils 
recognoissent pour leurs Princes. Mais pour- 
suiuons le reste de leur fable, ils content 
aussi. & chantent en leur vieilles chansons 
que l’espace de deux mil ans ceste grande 
Monarchic de Tanassarij. car e'est le pais 
auquel ce pretendu enfant du soleil apparut du 
commencement ; demeura es legitimes succes- 
seurs & descendans d'iceluy (qu’ils nomment 
en leur langue Surianas, e’est a dire, de la race 
du soleil) jusques a ce que par diuers accidens 
& reuolutions des Royaumes, toute ceste 
semence celeste vint a se perdre au dela du 
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at a place nowadays called Tanassarij, waiting 
for the sunrise in order to adore the fiery orb, as 
they are wont to do day after day. As soon as it 
appeared above the horizon and struck the 
earth with its rays, it brought forth — so the 
story goes — a full-grown man, surpassing all 
other men in beauty, grace, majesty, and other 
similar qualities. His very sight enraptured 
all alike. So lovely and beautiful was he that 
they could not but love him, moved thereto by 
his looks and countenance. The people, then, 
who had gathered there, ran forthwith to meet 
him, asked him who he was, where he had come 
from, and what he wanted of them. This un- 
expected and marvellous man answered, they 
say, that he was son of the Sun and earth, sent 
by God to rule over and govern those who were 
living like wild beasts, to give them laws and 
teach them their duties. These simple folk, on 
hearing this, prostrated themselves on the 
ground to adore him, and acknowledged him as 
their King and Master. He, at once, began to 
civilise them, giving them laws and ordinances 
for the regulation of their lives. He taught them 
how to cultivate the fields and build cities, how 
to traffic and trade. In this manner, as well as 
by force of arms, he, by and by, extended his 
empire reducing all the provinces of the East 
that now constitute the Kingdoms of Pegu, 
Tanassarij, Siam, Camboya, and Cochinchina, 
as far as the 40 th degree North, This is how 
men become superstitious, when they wish to 
give too much honour to those whom they 
choose for their Princes, making them different 
from the rest of men. But to go on with our 
story. They further relate and sing in their old 
poems that this great monarchy of Tanassarij — 
for it is there that this so-called son of the Sun 
first appeared — was perpetuated for 2,000 years 
in its legitimate successors and descendants 
(whom they call Surianas 23 which means of the 
Sun's race) till, owing to various accidents and 
the revolutions of Kingdoms, all this heavenly 
seed was lost beyond the Ganges, and was pre- 
served in Ceilan only after the following m ann er 


23. Q. 4-5. DeCouto, 101 -IOj. ^pe^kinsr oi Wjjayo, Le Queyroz, -ays : * Tnzttu/ou s? ftiho<io debciyxo d<< eqaivoeacao 
de vir 1 la pit do Orient? ’* (Cony, 5.) 
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Ganges, & se conserua tant settlement en 
l’lsle de Ceilan, en la maniere qui s’ensuit. 
Cinq cens ans ou enuiron auant la venue de 
Nostre Seigneur, selon que l’on peut colliger 
de leurs annales, lors que ceste race florissoit 
le plus, il y eut vn fils du Roy de Tanassarij, 
nomme Vigia Raya ; lequel descendoit bien en 
droite ligne de ceste race : mais parce qu'il 
estoit mal-voulu de tout le peuple, son pere fut 
contraint de l’enuoyer auec plusieurs autres 
jeuues hommes, qui auoyent este nourris auec 
luy, pour descouurir quelque nouueau pais, 
ou il peut viure en pared honneur, que celuy 
qu’il attendoit, se faisant Roy de ceste contree, 
qu'il descouuriroit. La premiere terre, ou ils 
prindrent port fut l'lsle de Ceilan, qui estoit 
lors toute deserte. Vigia Raya estant saute a 
terre, auec ses compagnons en vn port qu'on 
nomme Pereature, qui est entre le Royaume de 
Triquinamale, & la poincte de Iafanapatan, 
fonda illec la premiere ville, qui fut oncques 
en Ceilan, vis a vis de l'lsle de Manar. Bien 
tost apres il s’allia par mariage auec le Roy 
de la terre ferme, qui est tout a 1’ opposite de 
ceste isle, vers le cap de Commori, ou est a 
present la coste de la pescherie. Et c’est ainsi, 
a ce qu'ils disent, que l’lsle de Ceilan comments 
de se peupler : & fut tellement annoblie par 
la race de ces Rois, qu’on estimoit celeste & 
diuine, que tous les autres Princes de l'Inde se 
tenoient pour heureux, de se pouuoir allier auec 
icelle : & pource bailloient volontiers leurs 

filles en mariage ausdicts Roys. Mais a tant 
de ceci : voyons maintenant pourquoy l’on 
appelle les habitans de ceste Isle Chingalas : 
car c’est ainsi qu’on les nomme par tout l’Orient. 

Il faut done s^auoir que les premiers, qui 
peuplerent ceste Isle, commenceans a trafiquer 
auec ceux de la coste de Coromandel, qui 
sgauoient d’ou ils estoient venus, furent appellez 
Galas, qui signifie en leur langue gens de- 
gradez : parce qu’ils auoient entendu qu’ils 
estoient allez la cotnme bannis de leur pais. 
Et dit on encore que pour la mesme cause, 
ceste Isle a este appellee iadis Illenare, qui 
veut dire Royaume de l'lsle, cobien que l’on 
tient que le nom qui luy fut impose par Vigia 
Raya fut Lamcab, qui signifie, Terre Saincte. 
a cause de la grande fertilite & bonte du 
terrouer : car elle estoit deslors toute pleine de 
bois de canelle, & autres sortes d’arbres 
arromatiques. Or comme auec le temps les 
Chinois (au pouuoir desquels tout le trafic & 
commerce de l’Inde a demeure l’espace de 


About 500 years before Our Lord, 2 4 as far 
as can be deduced from their annals, at the time 
when this heavenly race was flourishing most, 
there lived a son of the King of Tanassarij, 
called Vigia Raja. He was a descendant in 
direct line of this kingly race, but, as he was dis- 
liked by the people, his father was obliged to 
send him in company with several other youths 
who had been brought up with him, to find out 
some other land where he could make himself 
King and live in a position similar to that which 
he expected at heme. The first land they 
touched was the island of Ceilan, which was not 
yet inhabited. Vigia Raja disembarked with 
his companions at a port called Pereature, 23 
which lies between the Kingdom of Triquinamale 
and the point of Jafanapatan. There he founded 
the very first town of Ceilan, opposite the isle of 
Manar. Shortly afterwards, he contracted a 
marriage alliance with the King of the continent 
opposite this isle, not far from cape Commori, 
the present Fishery coast. In this way — so they 
believe — the island of Ceilan began to be 
peopled. So noble was it made by this race of 
Kings, who were held as heavenly and divine, 
that all the other Princes of India con- 
sidered it a great honour to contract an alliance 
with it. To that end, they eagerly gave their 
daughters in marriage to the said Kings. But 
enough of this for the present. Let us now see 
why the people of this island are called 
Chingalas, for that is the name they go by all 
over the East. 


It must be remembered that the first 
inhabitants of Ceilan started commercial rela- 
tions with those of the Coromandel coast, who 
knew their origin, and called them Galas, 2 * 
which in the language of these people signifies 
degraded people. They had heard, in fact, that 
they had betaken themselves there because they 
had been banished from their own country. It 
is also said that for the same reason the island 
was formerly called Illenare, which means the 
Kingdom of the island, though it is commonly 
held that Vigia Raja called it Lamcab, that is, 
Holy Land, 27 on account of the marvellous 
fertility and richness of the soil, for, at the time, 
it produced cinnamon and other aromatic plants 
in great abundance. By and by, the Chinese, 
in whose hands all the trade and commerce of 
India remained for several years, heard of that 


24. De Couto, 62-65. 

25. DeCouto Periature. Q r give* three traditions: Mantota, Periatnre, and Valaue (Ceng. 4.) 

26. Another etymological atrocity, Barros 35. DeCouto 65. De Queyroz rejects all this (Cong. 8-H. > 

27. Lancao = Earthly Paradise. De Queyroz - Lancaue ■=. terra longiqva erielfytoza (Conq. 6.) 
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plusieurs annees) eussent cognoissance de ce 
bois de canelle, qui abondoit en ceste Isle, & 
y nauigeassent a ceste occasion fort souuent, 
plasieurs marchands Chinois trouuans le lieu 
beau, commode, & fertille, s'y arresterent, 
s’estans la mariez & habituez, tellement qu'ils 
appellerent leurs enfans Chingalas, faisans vn 
assemblage du nom Chin, qui est le mesme que 
Chinois & Galas, qui est 1'appellation ancienne 
des habitans de ceste Isle, selon qu’ a este dit. 
Et bien qu’au commancement on nommoit tant 
seulement Chingalas, ceux qui estoient nais 
d’vn Chinois & d'vne femme du pais : toutes- 
fois comme auec le temps, les peres de ces 
enfans assistez de la puissance des Chinois, 
qui commandoient a la marine come font main- 
tenat les Portugais, eussent eu le dessus de 
tout le reste des habitans de l’lsle, ils se 
nommerent tous Chingalas. Quant au nom de 
Ceilan, qu’on donne a present a toute l’lsle, 
quelques vns pensent qu’il a este prins d’vn 
naufrage des Chinois fort notable, qui arriua 
es bancs ou escueils proches de ladicte Isle, 
ou se perdit vne grande flotte de Chinois : car 
Nilao en leur langue veut dire bancs ; & Chin, 
Chinois ; dont a este compose le nom Chinilao, 
duquel on a jadis nomme ceste Isle par tout 
1’ Orient, mais comme le temps selon la cous- 
tume a mange peu a peu quelques lettres, & 
adouci les autres on l’appelle maintenant auec 
vn peu de variation Ceilan. 

Mais il y a vne grade dispute entre les 
Geographes de ce temps, scauoir mon, si ceste 
Isle de Ceila, est celle que Pline & les anciens 
Romains & autres ont appelle Taprobane. 
Car il en y a aucuns qui estiment que c’est l’lsle 
que maintenat on nomme Sumatra, situee vis a 
vis de Malaca ; toutesfois considerant ce que 
Ptolomee en dit, & d’autres raisons, que nous 
deduirons tout maintenant, il me semble asseure, 
que ceste Isle de Ceilan est la Taprobane des 
anciens ; & non celle de Sumatra. Car Pto- 
lomee a situe la Taprobane par depa le Gange, 
& vis a vis du cap de Cori, que maintenant on 
nomme Commori, qui est la situation propre de 
Ceilan, & ne conuient aucunement a l’lsle de 
Sumatra. D’ailleurs ce que Pline raconte, qu’au 
temps de FEmpereur Claude, il y eut vn serf 
affranchi de Annius Plocamus citoyen de Rome, 
lequel nauigeant aupres de l’Arabie, fut emporte 
par l'impetuosite d’vn vent de Nort, dans quinze 
iours, en l’lsle Taprobane, est fort vray sembla- 
ble : si par la Taprobane nous prenons l’lsle 


cinnamon which was thriving so well in that 
island, and sailed thither frequently for it. 
Several of these Chinese merchants, finding 
the place attractive, convenient and fertile 
settled there, married, and became accustomed 
to the place. They called their children Chin- 
galas, uniting the word Chin, which means 
Chinese, and Galas which is the ancient name, 
as we have said, of the inhabitants of that island. 
At first only the offspring of a Chinese man and 
a native woman were called Chingalas, but after 
some time, as the fathers of these children, 
supported by the influence of the Chinese, who 
then ruled the sea as the Portuguese do now, 
gained the ascendency over the rest of the in- 
habitants, they were all called Chingalas. As 
for the name Ceilan, at present given to the 
whole island, some are of opinion that it got its 
origin from a great wreck, in which a powerful 
Chinese fleet was lost on some banks or reefs 
close to the said island. For Nilao in their 
language means banks, and Chin, Chinese ; hence 
the compound Chinilao 28 by which name the 
island was formerly known everywhere in the 
East. But, as happens, time has by and by 
worn away a few of the letters and softened the 
others, and it is now commonly known by the 
slightly altered name of Ceilan. 


There is a great discussion among the Geo- 
graphers of our days as to whether this island 
of Ceilan is the one called Taprobane by 
Pliny, 29 the ancient Romans and others. 0 
There are some who maintain that it (Taprobane) 
is the island now called Sumatra, which is 
situated opposite Malaca. However, in the light 
of what Ptolemy 3 1 says of it and for other 
reasons we shall adduce presently, it seems to 
me certain that this island of Ceilan and not 
Sumatra, is the Taprobane of the ancients. In 
fact, according to Ptolemy, Taprobane lies on 
this side of the Ganges and opposite cape Cori, 
now called cape Commori, which is the very 
position of Ceilan, and does not in any way 
correspond to that of Sumatra. Besides, what 
Pliny relates that, in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, a freedman of the Roman citizen 
Annius Plocamus, sailing off Arabia, was driven 
in the space of fifteen days to the island of 
Taprobane by a strong wind is likely enough, 
if by Taprobane we understand Ceilan, which 


23. One more atrocity. De Couto, 88. 

29. Cf, Ancient India , ilcCrindle. 102-106 ; De Couto, S3 

30. DeC onto, 80-88. 

31. Cf. * Ancient India described bp Ptolemy,' McCriudle <247-1, 259). 
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de Ceilan, qui n’est qu’a cinq cens lieues de 
l’Arabie : mais non pas prenant la Taprobane 
pour l'lsle de Sumatra, qui en est plus de mille 
lieues loing. Et de faict comme par ce moyen 
le commerce entre les Romains, & ceux de 
ceste Isle commanga, il est croyable que les 
Romains y bastirent tout plein de maisons. Car 
au Royaume de Iafanapatan on y trouue encore 
force ruines de bastiments anciens faicts a la 
Romaine. Et en l'vn d'iceux Tan 1575. lean 
Mello de S. Payo Capitaine pour lors de l’lsle 
de Manar, voulant fair bastir quelque edifice en 
ladite Isle, & faisant tirer de la pierre des 
fondements de ces vieux edifices, les esclaues 
qui cauoient, trouuerent quelques pieces de 
monoye de cuiure & d’or, qui auoient au tour 
des lettres latines : lesquelles en partie estoient 
desia gastees, & a demy effacees. Toutesfois 
on y remarquoit encore ces quatre, C.R.M.N. 
d’ou il estoit aise a cognoistre qu’il y a eu trafic 
entre les habitans de ceste Isle, & les Romains. 
Or ces esclaues qui auoient trouue ces pieces, en 
porterent quelques vnes a lean Mello, lequel 
s’en retoumant des Indes en Portugal l’an 1590. 
les portoit quat & foy ; mais parce que le 
nauire, ou il s’estoit embarque auec Emanuel de 
Sousa Contigno, qui sortoit d’estre Viceroy des 
Indes, fit naufrage, & luy auec lesdites pieces 
se perdirent, on ne les a pas eues de par dega : 
combien qu’il y a gens dignes de foy, qui les 
ont veues en l’lnde, & ont tesmoigne ce que 
dessus. 

Quant a ce que Pline dit que la Taprobane 
est vis a vis du cap Colaico, confirme nostre 
dire. Car le cap de Commori estoit lors appelle 
ainsi, parce que qu'il appartenoit (comme il est 
probable) au Royaume de Colan, qui n’est guere 
loing de la, & iadis estoit l'vn des plus renno- 
mez, & puissans de l’lnde, & arriuoit iusques 
audit cap. Plusieurs-autres choses, que Pline 
rapporte la de ceste Isle seroient plus malaisees 
a verifier : toutesfois il n’en y a pas vne, qui 
preuue que la Taprobane des anciens soit l’lsle, 
que maintenant on nomme Sumatra, & qui est 
sise vis a vis du cap de Sincapura, proche de la 
ville de Malaca. Au reste il est certain que 
Ceilan est l’vne des plus belles Isles du Leuant: 
car outre sa fertilite Sc richesse si grande 
qu’auons dit, il y a au milieu d’icelle des mon- 
tagnes toutes couuertes d’arbres, qui encement 
vne belle & longue plaine, faicte en forme de 
fond & bas d'vn amphiteatre, qu’on diroit que 
la nature a voulu bastir la. Or entre ces mon- 
tagnes, il en y a vne sur toutes, qui est fort 
haute & droicte ; tellement qu’on estime. qu’elle 


is only 500 leagues from Arabia, whereas it is 
not (likely), if by Taprobane we understand 
Sumatra, which is more than 1,000 leagues 
away. And, in fact, as commercial relations 
were opened in this way between the Romans 
and the people of this island, it is probable 
that the Romans built houses there in great 
number. As a matter of fact, there are still 
to be seen, in the Kingdom of Jafanapatan, a 
great many ruins of old buildings in Roman 
style. In 1575, John Mello de S. Payo, the 
then Captain of the isle of Manar, had stones 
dug up from the foundations of these old edi- 
fices to be used in some building he was putting 
up in that isle. The slaves who were engaged 
in the work found some coins in copper and 
gold with Latin characters on them, which were 
already partly worn out and half obliterated. 
Yet, the four letters C. R. M. N. 32 could still 
be made out. This was a proof that the 
Romans had traded with the inhabitants of this 
island. The slaves who had found these coins 
brought some of them to John Mello who 
took them with him on his way home to 
Portugal from India in 1590 ; but the ship on 
which he had embarked with Emanuel de 
Sousa Contingo, the late Viceroy of India, was 
wrecked : Mello perished, and the coins were 
lost with him for ever. However, many trust- 
worthy people had seen them in India, and 
have testified to the fact just narrated. 

Pliny says that Taprobane is facing cape 
Colaico, and this bears out our contention. In 
fact, cape Commori was formerly so called, 
because it belonged (as seems probable) to the 
Kingdom of Colan, which is not far off, and 
was formerly one of the greatest and most 
powerful in India, and extended to the said 
cape. Several other things which Pliny there 
relates concerning this island cannot be so 
easily accounted for, yet, not one detail goes 
to show that the Taprobane of the ancients is 
the island now called Sumatra, which lies oppo- 
site cape Sincapura, not far from the town of 
Malaca. Be it as it may, there is no doubt 
that Ceilan is one of the finest islands of the 
East. Besides its great fertility and natural 
resources which we have mentioned, there rise in 
the centre of it mountains covered with trees, 
encircling a magnificent long plain, similar to the 
arena of an amphitheatre built there, so to 
speak, by nature. Among these mountains, 
there is one in particular so high and straight 
that it is estimated to be well-nigh seven leagues 


32. De Queyroz (.Cony. 11), drives C L R.M N. " qur mostrao tvinijicni' 1 Uiuthus BomaiiorUiU net gu*‘ ctfathTtuioa abrena, 
tu, a,’ See Couto's explanation and Mr. Ferguson > remark-,84. 
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a bien pres de sept lieues de hauteur. Au 
sommet d’icelle, Ton trouue vne petite plaine, au 
milieu de laquelle se void encore vne pierre 
faicte en forme de table esleuee sur terre 
de deux coudees en haut, la ou se monstre 
empraint le vestige, ou la marque des pieds 
d’vn homme, qu’on tient auoir este vn grand 
sainct, & jadis estre venu la d'vn Royaume de 
l’lnde nomme Deli, pour retirer ces peuples des 
superstitions fabuleuses, qu’ils croyoiet, & les 
amener a la cognoissance du vray Dieu. A 
ceste cause l'on vient a ce lieu icy par deuotion 
de fort loing, si que bien souuent on y trouue vn 
grand nombre de pelerins, de toute sorte & 
qualite de personnes, mais principalement de 
Iogues, bien que ce soit vn pelerinage fort 
labourieux. Car outre les autres incommoditez 
& dangers du chemin, pour monter a la cime 
de ceste montagne, il faut en certains endroicts 
grauir par ces rochers sur des gros clous, & par 
des chaisnes de fer, qu’ on y attache, pour se 
tenir ferme. Quelques vns estiment que ceste 
marque ou vestige est de l’Eunuche de la Royne 
de Candace, baptize par S. Philippe Diacre, 
comme il est escrit aux Actes des Apostres. Et 
de faict il y a quelque vray-semblance en cela. 
Car entre autres escriuains, S. Dorothee Eues- 
que de Tyr, qui vivoit du temps de Constantin 
le grand, tesmoigne que cest Eunuche prescha 
l’Euangile de nostre Seigneur en l’Arabie 
heureuse, & par toute la coste de la mer rouge, 
& pareillement en la Taprobane. 

Au demeurant, bien que cest’ Isle a este 
tout vn long temps regie & gouuernee par vn 
seul, toutesfois lors que les Portugais arriuerent 
es Indes, elle estoit diuisee en neuf Royaumes. 
Le premier, du coste du Ponant estoit celuy de 
Columbo, qui prend vne grande bande de la 
coste Occidentale de l’lsle, la ou les Portugais 
ont vne tres-forte place sur le port de la cite 
principale, appellee aussi Colubo : & c'est la ou 


high . 33 At the top there is a small level place, 
in the centre of which is still to be seen a kind 
of stone table about two arms' length above 
the ground. Impressed on it they show the 
vestige or footprints of a man, who is held 
to have been a great saint, and to have come 
there formerly from a Kingdom in India named 
Deli, to withdraw these people from the false 
superstitions they believed, and to bring them 
to the knowledge of the true God. For this 
reason, people come in pilgrimage to this spot 
from great distances. Very often, crowds of 
pilgrims are to be met there : all manner and 
quality of persons, but principally Iogues, and 
that in spite of the hardships of the journey. 
Indeed, apart from the difficulties and dangers 
of the way, they must, at certain places, in 
order to reach the summit, scale the rock on 
strong nails, and by means of iron chains 
hooked on these in order not to lose their 
balance. Some think that this mark or foot- 
print is that of the Eunuch of the Queen of 
Candace, 34 whom the Deacon Philip baptised, 
as is related in the Acts of the Apostles. This 
is not altogether improbable ; for among other 
writers, St. Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyr, 3 * a 
contemporary of Constantine the Great, relates 
that this Eunuch preached the Gospel of the 
Lord in Happy Arabia, and all along the Red 
Sea, and also in Taprobane. 


Whatever it may be. this island which had 
been for a very long time ruled and governed 
by a single King, was, when the Portuguese 
arrived, divided into nine Kingdoms. 3 6 The 
first, on the West, was that of Columbo, which 
occupied a long strip of land along the West 
coast of the island. There the Portuguese have 
an important stronghold, close to the harbour of 
the principal town, also called Columbo. Here 


33. De Couto, 108 and sqq. 

34. Tins is a reckless conjecture oi Maffee. He gave it as a conjecture : “ Hand absimilc veto mdetur. quod axunt 
qutdam, tn eo . quod dixi. vestigio , quanquam eztincta jam nominis antiqui & peregrini riiemoria, colt Eunuchum Candaces 
Aethiopum Regtnae. quern cvm alii scriptores, turn vero Dorotheus Tyri Episcopus iqui. Constantino Magno impcrante, & 
sanctitatis & doctrinae laude praecelluit ) in Arabia Felice, totaque Erythra , Sc in Taprobana , Christi Euangelium promul - 
gasse testator HU. Tnd. Lib. m <p. 79). From Maffee it passed to De Couto, Baldeus fDutch edition, p. 191) and many 
others. 

35. Dorotheus is no saint. According to the Catholic Encyclopedia (sub voce Tyre) no such person ever existed. 
Some fragments of the writings attributed to him are given by Migne in his voluminous collection of patrolcgy. ( Patro - 
login Graeca, Yol. 92), hut this passage is not found there. The writings circulated under hie name are Byzantine fabrica- 
tions of the eighth century (Ency. cit.) The Byzantine cleric probably ‘lifted’ the passage from Sophromus of Jerusalem 
(A. D. 560-638), who wrote: kt Eunuchus Candaces Aethiopum Regtnae in Arabia cognomen to felict, et in TaprGbana insula mans 
Rubri praedieavit Evangehv w Domini. Aiunt autem cum et ibidem martyriuvi pertulisse , et honorifice fuisse sepultum ” (Migne, 
Patrol. Graeca, Vol. 23. col. 721). This is the only writer who eays that the Eunuch preached the gospel in Taprobane. This 
Taprobane, 'insula mans Rubri ’ is not Ceylon. It is perhaps the same as ‘‘the yle gode and gret t that men clepen 
Taprobane '* of Mandeville, if such an isle ever existed in the wide world. Cave in his Life of Philip the Deaccn (quoted 
by Hough, Christianity tn India, p. 42) says that the legend is confirmed by * the current traditions of the country.’ It is 
not clear what country is meant. It is not Ceylon, unless it refers to the footprints on Adam's Peak and then we know 
■what to think ot it. De Couto opined that the footprints must be the work of St. Thomas, icr ‘‘at that time there went 
to India no one who could do such miracles but this holy apostle!*’ (116) Bibeiro came to about the same conclusion by 
calculation 1 (Bibeiro s Cetlao, p. 138). Both legends are crude fiction. 

36. De Couto. De Queyroz. 
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se trouue la meilleure canelle, & en plus grande 
abondance, qu'en tout le reste de l'lsle : Le 
second est situe vers la plus Australe poincte de 
l'lsle, & s'appelle le Royaume de Gale, qui con- 
fine du coste du Leuant au Royaume de Iaula, 
& du Nort a celuy de Tanauaca. Le Royaume 
de Cande est au coeur de l’lsle tout enuironne 
des montagnes, ayant du coste du Leuant celuy 
de Vilagen. Mais les plus Orientaux sur la 
coste de mer, sont les Royaumes de Batecalou. 
& vn plus haut ver le Nort, celuy de Triquina- 
male, & par dessus encore, celuy de lafanapa- 
tan, auquel iadis appartenoit l’lsle de Manar, 
qui n est distinguee de Ceilan que par vne 
riuiere qui sort de ceste cy, & arrouse de deux 
costez celle la. Or le Roy de Iafanapatan, qui 
regnoit du temps que Martin Alfonse de Sosa 
estoit Gouuerneur des Indes, lors que le B. P. 
Xauier y aborda, fut celuy qui tua le dernier 
des successeurs de Vigia Raja ; lesquels auoiet 
iusqu’a ce temps retenu le nom & la dignite 
d’Empereurs de toute ceste Isle. Car jacoit 
qu’elle fut diuisee en plusieurs Royaumes, comme 
nous auons dit, si est-ce que celuy qui estoit 
yssu de la race du Soleil, comme ils crovoient, 
estoit nomme Empereur & Superieur des autres, 
& a ceste occasion tous les habitans de l’lsle 
luy deferoient beaucoup plus d’honneur, qu’a 
tout le reste des Roys. Et l’liommage qu’ils luy 
faisoient, estoit bien tel, qu’ils ne l eussent pour 
rien du monde voulu faire a quelqu’autre Prince, 
pour grand & puissant qu’il eut este, sinon qu’il 
fut descendu de ceste race. Mais la perfidie & 
desloyaute du Roy de Iafanapatan, mit fin a 
ceste lignee, par la mort du dernier Empereur 
de Ceilan, lequel il tua de ceste sorte. Quelque 
temps auparauant que les Portugais ne vinsent 
en l’lnde, les descendans par ligne masculine de 
Vigia Raja, qui auoient tousiours de pere en fils 
succede au tiltre d' Empereur, prindrent fin en 
vn nomme Prea Bandar, lequel se voyant sans 
enfans masles, qui luy puissent succeder en son 
Royaume de Cota, & au tiltre d’Empereur de 
Ceilan, maria vne fille vnique qu’il auoit, a vn 
qui estoit aussi sorti du mesme estoc. nomme 
par les habitans Ticaua Bandar, bien que les 
Portugais, ie ne sgay pour quelle occasion, 
l’appellent communement Tribuli Pandar. Ces- 
tuy-cy ayant espouse la fille de Prea Bandar, 
succeda apres la mort de son beau pere. tant au 
Royaume de Cota, qu’a son tiltre d’Empereur : 
d’autant qu’il estoit encore de ceste race tant 
renommee du Soleil, ores qu’en ligne collaterale. 
Mais bien tost apres suruindrent en son Roy- 
aume de grands tumultes. & remuements, pour 
lesquels il fut contrainct de vuyder le pais ; 
tellement qu ayat plie bagage, & fait amas de 
tous ses thresors, qui estoient fort grads, & pre- 
cieux, il se retire au Roy de Iafanapatan. comme 


grows cinnamon of a better quality and in 
greater quantity than anywhere else in the 
island. The second (Kingdom) lies to the 
Southernmost point of the island, and is called 
the Kingdom of Gale. It touches the Kingdom 
of Iaula on the East, and that of Tanauaca on 
the North. The Kingdom of Cande lies in the 
heart of the island, and is altogether surrounded 
by mountains. It touches the Kingdom of 
Vilacen on the East. Those farthest to the 
East along the coast are, the Kingdom of Bate- 
calou, and higher up to the North, that of 
Triquinamale. Further North still, there is 
the Kingdom of Iafanapatan. To this last 
belonged in former days the isle of Manar, 
which is separated from Ceilan only by a river, 
which flows from the latter and waters the 
former on two sides. It was the King reign- 
ing in Iafanapatan, at the time when Martin 
Alfonso de Sousa was Governor of India — 
when Fr. Xavier landed there — that put to 
death the last of Vigia Raja’s successors, who 
had up to that time retained the name and dig- 
nity of Emperor of the whole island. For, 
although it had been divided, as we have said, 
into several Kingdoms, yet the one they believed 
to be the Sun’s offspring, was named Emperor and 
considered above the rest ; and, for this reason, 
all the inhabitants of the island used to pay 
him greater honour than to all the other Kings. 
And the homage they paid him was such as they 
would never, on any account, have accorded 
to any other Prince, however great and power- 
ful, that was not a scion of that race. The 
perfidy and treachery of the King of Jafana- 
patan, however, put an end to this line, by 
putting to death the last Emperor of Ceilan. 
It was done in this way. Not long before the 
Portuguese landed in India, the male descend- 
ants of Vigia Raja, who had, without a break, 
inherited the title of Emperor, from father to 
son, ended in one named Prea Bandar. Having 
no male issue to succeed him on the throne of 
Cota and to the title of Emperor of Ceilan, he 
gave his only daughter in marriage to one 
belonging to the same stock, called Ticaua 
Bandar by the natives, though the Portuguese, 

I do not know why, commonly styled him 
Tribuli Pandar. This man. having married 
the daughter of Prea Bandar, succeeded to both 
the throne of Cota and the title of Emperor, 
on the death of his father-in-law, since he also 
belonged to that famous race of the Sun, though 
collaterally. Soon afterwards, great risings and 
insurrections occurred in his Kingdom, which 
forced him to leave the country. In conse- 
quence, he packed up, gathered all his treasures 
which were many and precious, and fled to 
the King of Iafanapatan. as to a sure refuge 
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a vn asyle, & port asseure, esperant trouuer en 
luy vn bon abry. Mais il fut bien trompe, car 
cestuy-cy l'ayant en son pouuoir, & tous ses 
thresors auec, se garda bien de lascher prise, & 
le laisser aller ; ains il l’arresta de sorte, quil le 
fit mourir proditoirement, a ce qu’on tient, pour 
luy auoir ses thresors, rompant par ce moyen 
tout droict, & d’hospitalite, & de loyaute. Par 
le decez de cestuy-cy, la race tant renommee du 
Soleil vint a s’eclypser en ceste Isle la, tout 
ainsi qu’elle auoit failly au dela du Ganges long 
temps auparauant. Car il n’en resta qu’vn seul 
fils de cestuy-cy, qui fut tue par le Roy de 
Iafanapatan, & de la fille de Prea Bandar, lequel 
pour eschapper la cruaute du meurtrier de son 
pere s’enfuit a Goa, pour se mettre soubs la 
protectio du Gouuerneur des Indes, & auoir 
raison tant de la mort de son pere, que de 
l’iniure que luy faisoit le Roy de Iafanapatan 
luy retenant tous ses moyens. Estant done a 
Goa, il se rendit Chrestien, & fut nomme en son 
baptesme Don lean ; depuis il s’en alia en 
Portugal, ou il a este plusieurs annees pour- 
suyuant son restablissement. Et jacoit que les 
Portugais l'appellent Roy de Ceilan, comme 
selon le droict il Test, & ayent faict beaucoup de 
choses pour le remettre en ses estats : toutesfois 
il n’est point encore entre en la succession de 
ses ayeulx, ores qu’il se soit mis depuis si long 
temps soubs leurs aisles, & protection ; & qu’il 
se soit enuieilly aupres d’eux, sans auoir laisse 
des enfans, qui luy pussent succeder. 

Pour demander done copte tant de ces 
iniures faites au legitime Empereur de Ceilan, 
par le Roy de Iafanapatan, que des cruautez 
barbares, qu’il executa contre les martyrs de 
l’lsle de Manar, ainsi qu’a este dit au premier 
liure, le Viceroy Don Constantin fils du Due de 
Bregance, l’vne des plus nobles, & anciennes 
maisons de Portugal, partit de Goa l’an 1560. 
menant quant & foy vne belle flotte pour aller 
chastier ce meschant Roy de tant d’inhumanitez, 
qu’il auoit comis, & de plusieurs autres torts, & 
injures qu’il auoit faict aux Portugais. Or bien 
que ladite flotte, pour auoir eu les vets con- 
traires, ne print pas terre si a poinct qu’il eut 
este de besoing ; & que la trop grande confiance 
des Portugais mit en partie les affaires en dan- 
ger : brief que les mala dies qui se glisserent 
parmi l’armee firent retirer le Viceroy plustost 
qu’il n’eust desire ; toutesfois le Roy de Iafana- 
patan fut bien chastie pour ce coup. Car la 
principale cite de son Royaume, dans laquelle 
il attendit le camp du Viceroy, fut prise par 
force & saccagee, le barbare neatmoins se sauua 
ala fuite, & se retira dans les bois, qu’il y a la 
fort espais. Cependant on mit au fil de l’espee 
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and haven, hoping to find in him a protector, 
but he was sadly mistaken. Having him and 
all his treasures in his power, the King of 
Iafanapatan took good care not to miss his 
chance and let him go. Thus, he detained him 
by force, and, in order to secure his treasures, 
foully murdered him, as they say, against all 
the rights of hospitality and loyalty. By his 
death this so renowned race of the Sun became 
extinct in the island, as had happened beyond 
the Ganges long before. The only son of the 
King of Iafanapatan’ s victim and Prea Bandar's 
daughter fled to Goa to escape the cruelty of 
his father’s murderer. There he sought the 
protection of the Governor of India, and redress 
for the cruel death of his father and the 
injustice the King of Iafanapatan had done him 
by robbing him of all his property. In Goa, 
he became a Christian, and received at his 
baptism the name of Don lohn. Afterwards, 
he sailed to Portugal, where for several years 
he tried to obtain his restoration. The Portu- 
guese call him King of Ceilan, as indeed he is 
by right, and even tried hard to reinstate him, 
but, in spite of his having been under their 
shelter and protection for such a long time, 
he has not yet succeeded to the throne of his 
forefathers. He grew old in Portugal, leaving 
no issue to succeed him. 


In order to avenge the great injustice the 
King of Iafanapatan had done to the lawful 
Emperor of Ceilan, as well as his barbarous 
cruelty to the martyrs of the isle of Manar, 
which we have related in the first book, the 
Viceroy, Don Constantine, son of the Duke of 
Braganca, a most noble and ancient family of 
Portugal, set out from Goa in 1560 with a 
powerful fleet to punish the wicked King for 
all his misdeeds. 3 7 The Portuguese them- 
selves had grievances of their own to set right. 
The fleet experienced contrary winds, and 
could not touch land as soon as was needed ; 
the too great confidence which the Portuguese 
had in themselves also endangered somewhat 
the situation : lastly, sickness broke out in the 
army. Owing to these circumstances, the 
Viceroy had to withdraw sooner than he liked. 
The King of Iafanapatan, however, was severely 
punished. The principal town of his Kingdom, 
where he was awaiting the Viceroy, was taken 
and sacked. But the wretch managed to escape 
into a thick forest near by ; many of his sub- 
jects, however, were put to the sword, others 
were made prisoners ; among them the Prince 


37. De Couto, 181 A iqq. 
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beaucoup de ses gens, d'autres furent faicts pri- 
sonniers, & nommement le Prince heritier du 
Royaume, qui fut pris auec vne bonne partie 
des thresors dudit Roy ; finalemet apres qu’il 
eut demeure quelques iours cache dans les bois, 
il fut contrainct d’enuoyer prier le Viceroy de 
vouloir entendre a quelque appoinctement, pro- 
mettant d’ accepter toutes les conditions iustes 
qu'on luy voudroit imposer. Le Viceroy au 
commancement se mostra vn pen difficile ; mais 
en fin voyat qu’il n’auoit pas loisir de s’arrester 
la dauatage, & que ses soldats se diminuoient 
fort, a cause des maladies qui en despechoiet 
beaucoup, il fut d'auis de luy octroyer la paix, 
moyennant quelques conditions : & les trois 
principals furent celles cy : La premiere ; Que 
le Roy de Iafanapatan, comme vassal & tribu- 
taire du Roy de Portugal, luy feroit hommage, 
& luy payeroit tous les ans certain tribut : La 
seconde, Qu’il ne molesteroit point aucun de ses 
vassaux, qui vousist se rendre Chrestie, ains les 
lairroit viure conformemet aux loix de la foy & 
Religio Chrestienne, qu’ils auroient receue : Et 
pour la derniere, qu’il cederoit au Roy de Portu- 
gal L’Isle de Manar, & tout le droict qu’il y 
pourroit jamais pretendre. Ces conditions don- 
nees d’vne part, & acceptees de l'autre, le Vice- 
roy se saisit de l’lsle de Manar, y faisant bastir 
vne forteresse, ou il laissa vne bonne garnison, 
& pour plus d’asseurance, dix nauires bien armez 
& equipez : afin de nettoyer ceste mer de cor- 
saires. 

Mais ce que le Roy de Iafanapatan & plus- 
ieurs autres Princes de l’lnde regreterent le plus, 
fut la perte d’vne dent d’vn Singe blanc, qui 
estoit adoree comme chose diuine de la pluspart 
des Gentils du Leuant. Car ils croyoient que 
ce Singe auoit este jadis vn grand Dieu, & en 
contoient des choses si estranges, & si absurdes, 
qu'elles ne meritent pas d’estre rapportees en ce 
lieu. Seulement i’en diray vne de ces fables : 
afin que par la on cognoisse le reste, Ils disent 
done, que ce Singe blanc, appelle jadis Hani- 
mant, auoit este Dieu autrefois, mais ayant 
commis certain peche grand Sc enorme, il fut 
degrade, & auec luy plusieurs miUiers de 
semblables Dieux, lesquels furent transformez 
en Singes. Apres done qu’ils furent chassez du 
ciel & enuoyez qa bas en terre, ils choisirent 
pour leur demeure le pais des Badages, & le 
lieu, ou est maintenant la ville de Perimal, en 
laquelle ledit Hanimant eut tout vn long temps 
l’Empire sur ceste race celestielle des Singes. 
Mais quelque mes-aduenture luy arriua, pour 


who was heir to the Kingdom was taken along 
with a good part of the treasures of the said 
King. Finally, the King, after hiding for a 
few days in the woods, was obliged to ask the 
Viceroy for an interview, promising to accept 
any just conditions they would be pleased to 
impose. The Viceroy was, at first, somewhat 
reluctant, but as he was unable to delay there 
any longer, and as sickness was largely thin- 
ning the ranks of his army, he at last decided 
to make peace on certain conditions. Of these 
the three most important were as follows : 
first, that the King of Iafanapatan, as vassal 
and tributary of the King of the Portugal, shall 
promise him allegiance and pay him a yearly 
tribute ; secondly, that he shall not molest in 
any way those of his subjects who would 
become Christians, but shall let them free to 
live in accordance with the tenets of the 
Christian faith and religion they shall have 
embraced ; 3 * and lastly, that he shall cede to 
the King of Portugal the isle of Manar with 
all his rights thereto. These conditions being 
proposed on one side and accepted on the other, 
the Viceroy took over the island of Manar, 
constructed a fortress upon it, left behind a 
strong garrison, and for greater security ten 
well fitted and well armed vessels to clear the 
sea of privateers. 


But what the King of Iafanapatan and 
several other Princes of India deplored most of 
all was the loss of a White Monkey’s tooth 3 9 
which had been held sacred and worshipped 
by practically all the Pagans of the East. In 
fact, they believed that that monkey had been 
a great god formerly, and related such absurd 
and incredible stories about it as are not worth 
telling here. I shall, however, give one of 
them; the others are just of the same kind. 
This white monkey, they say, Hanimant by 
name, had been a god, but on account of some 
great and enormous sin committed by him, had 
lost that dignity together with many thousands 
of gods like him, who were changed into 
monkeys. Driven then from heaven and sent 
here below to earth, they chose the country 
of the Badagas for a dwelling, at a spot where 
the town of Perimal is now situated. There 
the said Hanimant ruled for a long time over 
this heavenly race of monkeys. But mis- 
fortune befell him, and he was forced to leave 


,’>8. Father Melchior Nunez, writing in 1666, says that ‘ peace was made without any reference to the Christians' 
nee " Jesuits i» Ceylon/’ VI.) 

19, The Portuguese described the tooth relic is this way. intentionally or unintentionally confusing the Buddhist 
legend with the story of Hanuman. Cf. Ten., 11 . 3U and De Couto. Du Jarric takes the story from these writers 
Of. De Couto, 191. Note by Mr. Ferguson {ibid.} 
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laquelle il fut contraint de vuider le pais, Sc se 
retirer ailleurs. Ne voyant done aucun lieu 
asseure en la terre ferme, il delibere de s'en 
aller a l’lsle de Ceilan ; mais estant arriue au 
cap de Remanancor, & n’ayant trouue aucun 
nauire, ny autre vaisseau, pour paser de la a 
l’lsle de Ceilan, ils content qu’il trauersatout ce 
bras de mer, en faisant force sauts : & afin de 
ne se mouiller les pates qu'a chasque saut il 
crea vne Isle dessoubs ses pieds, tellement qu’ils 
disent que les monceauxde sable, qu’ily a entre 
ce Cap & ladite Isle, sont les Isles, qu’Hani- 
mant crea, pour se rendre le passage plus seur, 
& facile. Voila l’vne des fables, qu’ils content 
de ce singe blanc : lequel venant a mourir en 
l’lsle de Ceilan, ils ont garde ceste seule relique 
d’iceluy, a sgauoir la dent, que nous auons dit 
auoir este estimee, Sc tenue de tous les Payens 
de ces quartiers comme chose sacre-saincte Sc 
diuine. Brief leur superstition Sc folie arriuoit 
iusqu'a la, que le Roy de Pegu, l’vn des plus 
puyssans & riches de 1’ Orient, enuoyoit tous les 
ans des Ambassadeurs a l’Empereur de Ceilan. 
au pouuoir duquel ceste dent estoit, qui luy 
apportoient de beaux & riches presens au no de 
leur Roy : a celle fin qu’il leur laissat prendre 
la forme & figure de la dent du singe blanc. en 
vne masse composee de ciuette, d’ambre gris, de 
muse, Sc autres semblables drogues aromati- 
ques, laquelle ils portoient tout expres dans vn 
coffret d’or, pour seruir en lieu de cire. ou 
s’imprimast ceste dent la. Car non contens 
d’en auoir la figure telle quelle, ils vouloient, 
pour satisfaire a leur folie & superstitieuse deuo- 
tion, auoir aussi la vraye longueur & grosseur 
dudit os : & pource ils apportoient ceste masse, 
afin que la dent y appliquee. laissat en vn coste 
emprainte la figure d’vne des faces, Sc 1'autre de 
l’autre coste. Tout cecy faisoient-ils pour auoir 
le vray modele de ceste det, & l’adorer au lieu 
d’elle mesme, puis qu’ils ne pouuoient autre- 
ment joiiyr de ceste grande relique du singe 
blanc. Voila oil le Diable conduit les hommes, 
lors qu’il leur a pouche les yeux de la raison, 
par vn juste jugement de Dieu. Car ayant eu 
le moyen de cognoistre la verite, ils ont mieux 
aime adherer au mensonge, pour suyure plus 
librement leurs passions desordonnees. Mais 
retoumons a nostre histoire. Ceste dent, qui 
auoit este vn fort long teps entre les mains de 
l’Empereur de Ceilan, yssu de ceste race fabu- 
leuse du Soleil. estimee de luy & de tous les 
Gentils de l’Orient pour le plus precieux thresor 
qu’il eust, apres qu il se fut retire au Roy de 
lafanapatan, & qu il eut este proditoirement 
occis par iceluy, vint au pouuoir de ce tyran 


the place and seek refuge somewhere else. Not 
finding any place safe on the continent, he de- 
cided to cross over to the island of Ceilan. On 
reaching cape Remanancor, and not finding 
any ship or vessel to take him over to the 
island of Ceilan, he crossed this strait, they 
say, in a number of leaps, and in order to avoid 
wetting his paws he created an isle under his 
feet at each bound, so that the sand banks lying 
between cape Remanancor and the said island 
are, they say, the islands which Hanimant 
created in order to make the passage safe and 
easy. This is a specimen of the stories they 
tell of this white monkey. He died in the 
island Ceilan and the people kept this one relic 
of him, namely the tooth which, as we have 
said, was held as something sacrosanct and 
divine by the Pagans of these parts. In short, 
their folly and superstition went so far that 
the King of Pegu, one of the richest and most 
powerful Kings in the East, used to send 
ambassadors each year to the Emperor of 
Ceilan, in whose possession the famous tooth 
was, bearing rich and precious presents in the 
name of their King. He asked that they should 
be allowed to take a cast of the white monkey's 
tooth, not in wax but in a paste made of civet, 
grey amber, musk, and other aromatic drugs 
they had brought with them for the purpose 
in a golden casket. To satisfy their foolish and 
superstitious devotion, they were not content 
with an approximate idea but would have the 
exact length and thickness of the said bone. 
It is for this purpose that they brought the 
paste. They would imprint the tooth on the 
preparation, and take a figure of its two faces. 
All this they did in order to have a perfect 
cast of the tooth which they could adore in its 
stead, since they could not in any other way 
have this great relic of the White Monkey. To 
such lengths, by a just punishment of God, 
does the devil lead men after blinding the eyes 
of their reason ; for having the means of know- 
ing the truth, they had preferred to adhere to 
falsehood in order to follow their wicked 
passions the more freely. But to go on with 
our story. This tooth had been for a long time 
in the keeping of the Emperor of Ceilan, the 
descendant of the fabulous race of the Sun. It 
was to him and to all the Pagans of the East, 
the most precious of treasures. When this 
Emperor had fled to the King of Jafanapatan, and 
had been by him treacherously put to death, 
the relic passed over to that tyrant. 40 But 
when the Viceroy Don Constantine seized his 
principal treasures, he found this tooth, set 


40 The name- t these Divines are given by De Couto ’J13 
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la. Mais lors que le Viceroy Don Constatin, 
print ses principaux thresors, il y trouua aussi 
ceste dent reuestue de beaucoup d’or, & force 
pierrerie : tellement qu’elle fut auec le reste du 
butin portee a Goa. Mais le Roy de Pegu aussi 
tost qu'il sgeut, que les Portugais auoiet ceste 
dent en leur pouuoir depescha vne Ambassade 
au Viceroy pour le supplier de la luy vouloir 
vendre, & en presenta au premier mot trois cens 
mil escus, qu'il auoit enuoye par son Ambassa- 
deur, partie en or, partie en marchandises : & 
si estoit delibere de l'achepter a quelque pris 
que ce fust. II y eust la dessus grande diuer- 
site d’ opinions ; car les vns estimoient ceste 
vente estre non seulemet vtile, mais encore 
licite, & alleguoient d’vn coste, que puis que les 
Barbares adoroient le modele de ceste dent, il 
n’y auoit no plus de peche d’adorer le Proto- 
type, & partant qu’on le leur pouuoit vendre ; 
car ils ne feroient pas plus de mal l’ayant, que 
ne l’ayant pas : & d’autre part que non seule- 
ment les affaires de l’estat, mais encore ceux de 
la Religio s’en porteroient mieux ; car l’on auroit 
moyen de faire quelque belle expedition auec 
ces deniers, qu’on tireroit de ce Roy barbare, 
tant pour le bien de l’estat, que pour l’amplifi- 
catio de la Foy Chrestienne, & du culte diuin. 
C’estoit la plus commune sentence des Gentils- 
hommes, soudars, & autres gens qui n’estoient 
guere entendus aux poincts de droict. Mais 
ceux qui auoiet vn peu plus de cognoissance des 
loix diuines & humaines, & qui n'estoient pas 
esblouls par la splendeur de l’or & de l’argent, 
opinoient tout au contraire, que cela ne se pou- 
uoit faire licitemet. Et le Viceroy mesme estoit 
de cet aduis. Toutesfois pour monstrer a ceux 
qui en parloient de differente maniere, que 
ceste vente n’estoit point permise, il ordonna 
que la question seroit mise sur le tapis, & 
decidee en plein conseil. Oil il fit appeller, 
outre ceux qui auoient accoustume d'y entrer, & 
la pluspart de la Noblesse Portugaise, premiere- 
met l’Archeuesque de Goa, qui estoit lors Don 
Gaspar, puis quelques autres Prelats & Superi- 
eurs des Religions, brief les plus graues Theo- 
logiens qui fussent a Goa, nommeement des 
Qrdres sacrez de S. Dominique, S. Francois, & 
de nostre Compagnie. Or jacoit qu'en ceste 
assemblee il en y eust, qui opinerent que cela 
estoit loisible, moyennant que l’estat fut ayde 
de quelque bonne somme de deniers. Voire 
mais il s’en trouua vn, qui pretedoit aller porter 
ceste dent au Roy de Pegu (auec permission du 
Viceroy) afin que passant par le pais, il amassat 
les offrandes qu’on luy donneroit pour la voir 
& baiser, dont il pensoit retirer plus de profit, 
que da gouuemement de la meilleure place, & 
de plus de lucre qu’il yeust en 1’Inde. Si est-ce 
que les plus doctes & mieux sensez. nommee- 


with gold and numerous precious stones, and 
took it with him to Goa with the rest of the 
booty. As soon as the King of Pegu heard 
that the tooth had fallen into the hands of the 
Portuguese, he sent an Embassy to the Vice- 
roy, asking to be allowed to buy the relic. In 
fact, he offered straight off 300,000 crowns, 
which he sent by his ambassadors, partly in 
gold and partly in kind, so ready was he to pay 
any price for it. There was a great diversity 
of opinion on the matter. Some were of 
opinion that the sale would not only be profit- 
able but even lawful. " The Pagans,” they 
alleged, “worship a cast of the relic, it will 
be no greater sin to adore the Prototype, and 
therefore it may be sold. The case will be 
exactly the same, whether they had it or not. 
On the other hand, not only the affairs of the 
state bat also religion will be the better for 
it ; for with the money taken from this King 
a large expedition can be set on foot ; as well 
for the benefit of the state as for the spreading 
of the Christian faith and divine worship.” This 
was the general opinion of the nobles, the 
soldiery and other people not well versed in 
law. But those who understood divine and 
human laws a little better, and were not dazzled 
by the glitter of gold and silver, took quite a 
different view of the matter, and held that the 
sale would not be lawful. This was the opinion 
of the Viceroy himself. However, in order to 
convince those who thought otherwise that the 
sale was unlawful, he had the question brought 
up for discussion and decided in open council. 
Besides the ordinary members, and a great 
many of the Portuguese Nobles, he also invited, 
first of all Don Gaspar, the then Archbishop of 
Goa ; secondly some other Prelates and Supe- 
riors of Religious Orders. In short the best 
theologians of Goa, namely those of the Orders 
of S. Dominic, S. Francis, and of our Society. 40 
In this assembly there were some who thought 
the sale lawful, if the state could secure by 
it a substantial sum of money. One even 
proposed to go with it in person to the King 
of Pegu, if the Viceroy would allow him, and 
collect on his way through the country, the 
alms the people would give him for looking at. 
and kissing the relic. He estimated that he 
would in that way derive greater profit than 
was obtained by the government of the best 
of their settlements ; in fact, more than was 
made in the whole of India. However, the 
learned and the more sensible, especially the 
Archbishop and the theologians held the con- 
trary, and showed clearly that such a sale 
could not be made on any account. In the 
first place, the Pagans held that tooth a sacred 
and holy object, whence it followed that it was 
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ment l'Archeuesque & les Theologiens furent de 
contraire opinion : & monstrerent clairement 
qu’on ne pouuoit faire aucnnement vne telle 
vente. En premier lieu, parce que les Barbares 
estimoiet ceste dent comme chose saincte, & 
sacree ; d’ou s’ensuyuoit qu’il n’estoit honneste, 
ny a eux de l’achepter, ny aux Portugais de la 
vendre. En second lieu, d'autant que l’on ne 
pouuoit faire ceste vente aux Idolatres, sans 
qu’on fut participant du peche d’Idolatrie qu'ils 
comettroient en l'adoration de cet os infame. 
Pour ces raisons & plusieurs autres, qui furent 
deduites plus amplement, le Viceroy commanda 
qu’on luy apportat ceste dent ; & l'ayant mons- 
tree a tous les assistans, afin qu’on recogneust 
que c’estoit la mesme qui auoit este prise en 
Ceilan, & qu’on ne peut dire par apres que 
c’estoit quelque autre, il la fit premierement 
despouillier de tous ses omemens trop riches, & 
pretieux pour vne chose si vile, & si abomi- 
nable. Car tout autour il y auoit force rubis & 
saffirs enchassez, qui n’estoient pas toutesfois 
guere gros, mais fort precieux, & de grande 
valeur. Puis fit porter vn brasier auec des 
charbons ardans, & vn mortier de bronze, dans 
lequel il la mit de sa propre main, & la fit en 
presence de toute l’assemblee piler & reduire 
en poudre ; finalement apres auoir este bien 
puluerisee, l’on jetta ces poudres dans le brasier 
a la veue de tous, d’ou sortit vne fumee si 
puante, & de si mauuaise odeur, que tous, se 
bouchoient le nez, ne pouuans endurer vne 
telle puanteur. Voila comment la diuine justice 
chastia ce meschant Roy de Iafanapatan, qui 
auoit fait tuer les Martyrs de 1’Isle de Manar, 
ainsi qu’a este dit ; Premierement en son Estat, 
le priuant de l’lsle de Manar, & le rendant tri- 
butaire aux Portugais : Secondement en la prise 
de son fils aisne ; troisiesmement au sac de la 
principale ville de son Royaume : & finalemEt 
en la perte des thresors, qu’il auoit amasse a 
tort & a droit, & nomeement de ceste dent du 
singe, qui estoit, selon l'estime des Gentils de 
1’Inde, le plus grand thresor qui fnt en lisle de 
Ceilan. Mais la diuine vengeance ne s’arresta 
pas 1£, comme aussi la meschancete de ce Roy 
& de ses successeurs ne print pas fin alors, 
comme nous verrons cy apres, ayant au pream- 
ble raconte quelqnes choses qui arriuerent en 
ces entrefaites parmy les Chrestiens de la 
Pescherie. 


neither lawful for them to buy it, nor for the 
Portuguese to sell it. Secondly, they could not 
sell it to the idolators without participating in 
the sin of idolatry, which they would be guilty 
of in worshipping that vile bone. For these 
and many other reasons, which were fully 
explained, the Viceroy had the tooth brought 
to him, and, showing it to all those who were 
present, that they might bear witness that it 
was the very relic taken in Ceilan, and to pre- 
vent people from saying later on that it was 
some other, he first of all had the jewels, too 
rich and precious for such a vile and hateful 
object, taken off. It was, in fact, set all round 
with a great many rubies and sapphires, not 
very big, indeed, but very precious and of 
great value. A brazier with hot coals was 
then brought, as well as a bronze mortar. The 
Viceroy with his own hands placed the tooth 
in the mortar, and had it pounded and reduced 
to powder in the presence of the whole 
assembly. At last, the powder was thrown 
into the brazier in the view of all. The stench 
that it gave forth was so horrid that, unable 
to stand it, they all held their nose. Such 
was the chastisement, with which divine justice 
visited the wicked K i n g of Jafanapatan, who, 
as we have related, had put to death the 
martyrs of the isle of Manar. He was punished, 
first of all, in his dominions, by the loss of 
that isle of Manar and by becoming a tributary 
to the Portuguese ; secondly, by the capture 
of his eldest son ; thirdly, by the destruction 
of the first city in his Kingdom, and lastly, 
by the loss of the treasure lawfully and wrong- 
fully amassed, in particular, by the loss of that 
monkey’s tooth, which was in the estimation 
of the Pagans of India, the greatest treasure 
that existed in the island of Ceilan. Divine 
vengeance, however, did not stop there. The 
wicked King and his successors, as we shall 
relate later on, did not desist from wrongdoing. 
But, first, we must give an account of some of 
the events that took place, meanwhile, among 
the Christians of the Fishery coast. 


( To be continued.) 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE “EPIGRAPHIA 

ZEYLANICA.'' 


By H. C. P. bell, C.C.S. (Retired), and H, W. CODRINGTON, C.C.S. 


Foreword. 

T HE “ pioneer editor,” however erudite, of a specialised Periodical, such as is the “ Epigraphia 
Zeylanica,'' who essays to open up new ground worked by his predecessors but in part, 
and that not quite satisfactorily, must inevitably stumble at times into pitfalls more or less 
embarrassing, whilst, despite exceptional difficulties, he continues with confidence to “ plough a 
lonely ” and peculiarly hard “ furrow.” 

The following “ Critical Notes ni (and others possibly to follow) hold in view one object 
sole and simple, namely, an attempt at constructive criticism. This, it is hoped, will be as acceptable 
alike to the learned Professor who has been editing the “ Epigraphia Zeylanica ” single-handed 
for the past fourteen years or more in England, as to all those desirous of profiting by the scholarly 
labour that has earned for Mr. Don M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe the gratitude and respect of 
savants interested in Ceylon Epigraphy.” 

1. SLAB INSCRIPTION OF MAHINDA IV (A.D. 975-991): ANURADHAPURA- 

( Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1907, Vol. I, Part III, pp. 113-120.) 

Site- 

Owing to hazy recollection of the relative positions of this stone slab and of the 
Thuparama Dagaba, at Anuradhapura, Mr. Wickremasinghe has, through inadvertence, given the 
site of the former incorrectly : — 

This inscription lies near the so-called “ stone-canoe," a few yards to the east of the Thuparama 

Dagaba the Dalada Maligava, situated to the south-east of the Thuparama Dagaba within 

its outer enclosure, and only a few yards from the spot where the present inscription is. 

In reality, the inscribed slab (which was raised, and set up, by the Archaeological Survey 
about 1893), and the “ stone-canoe ” near it, are situated a quarter of a mile or more from the 
Thuparama Dagaba. 

It stands within Archaeological Reservation, between one of the long granite troughs, 
known by the natives as gal-oru (“ stone-canoes ”),and the massive brick-built edifice, locally styled 
“ Maligawa,” which was excavated in 1897 (Archl. Survey, Annual Report, 1897, p. 4). Both 
of these are to east of the road — formerly known as the “ Green Path," — leading north from the 
Sacred Road ” to join the Outer Circular Road near the Kuttam Pokuna, or “Twin Ponds,” 
about a mile northwards. 


1. Note* 1-7 are by Mr, Bell : Note 8 A. B. C.. by Mr. Codrinton. 
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A reference in the Inscription to the ’‘Temple of the Tooth Relic ” (Dal-dd-ge) induced 
Mr. Wickremasinghe “to identify the Tooth Relic House (Dhdthd-dhatu-ghdran), rebuilt by 
Mahinda IV in the centre of the town, with the ruined site now known as the “ Daladd Maligdwa ” 
and close to Thiiparama Dagaba.” 

This view the late Mr. E. R. Ayrton combated ( Ceylon Asiatic Society : " Notes and 
Queries 1911, pp. xli-xlvi), contending that the “Tooth Relic Temple,’' which stood “in the 
middle of the City,” was actually situated within the Citadel Enclosure, and might have been the 
completely ruined structure (once “ an imposing oblong building ”), laid bare by the Archaeological 
Survey in 1897. 

Of this latter ruin, — which proved too fragmentary to be identified with any particular 
historical structure, — there survive only a few tall pillars, and these wholly plain, in addition to 
some signs of basement-plinth found to be recessed in outline when excavated ( Archl . Survey , 
Annual Report, 1897, pp. 3, 4). 

Whether, or not, the existing ruin popularly known as the "Daladd Maligdwa " (clearly 
marked out by the handsome pillars of its sanctum, finished by unique ve/ra-type capitals, as a 
fane of very special note) is the structure wherein the Tcoth was enshrined uninterruptedly for 
some centuries, since the time it was brought from India to Anuradhapura in the reign of Kirti Sri 
Meghawarna (A.D. 304-332), it is certain that neither is any other ruined building hinted at by 
tradition, nor the claim of the existing edifice to be the actual Daladd Temple questioned by 
Buddhist monks throughout the Island at this day. 

It would seem most probable that the present pillared ruin, termed the “ Dalada - 
Maligdwa ,” if not the one and only shrine of the “ Tooth Relic.” was in truth utilised, for a 
longer or shorter period, as the repository of that palladium of Buddhism, prior to the abandon- 
ment of Anuradhapura as the Capital of Ceylon, 

2. SLAB INSCRIPTION OF QUEEN LILAVATI (A.D. 1208-1212): ANURADHAPURA 

( Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1911, Vol. I, Part V, pp. 176-182). 

Site. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe writes : — 

This inscribed slab is one of a number now lying at the premises of the Archaeological 
Commissioner's Office at Anuradhapura. Nobody seems to know for certain its original home ; but as it 
is placed together with those from Puliyan-kulam, a small village about two and a half miles north-east of 
the present town of Anuradhapura. it also is supposed to have come from the same locality. 

The slab was brought to the Kachcheri premises — until a Local Museum was provided, 
some years later, the most suitable storage place for N. C, Province antiquities — in 1891. As 
Mr. Wickremasinghe was then Assistant to the Archaeological Commissioner at Anuradhapura, 
he appears to have forgotten the fact. 

Prior to removal, it was copied by Mr. Bell where it lay at the site of a presumed “ Alms- 
Hall,” since excavated (Archl. Survey , Annual Report, 1906, p. 12), which adjoins the present 
Civil Hospital on the north, and lies immediately to east of the l ’ Sacred Road ” extension, the 
whilom “ Green Path,” since converted into a driving road. 
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3. PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF UDAYA I (A.D. 901-912): NOCHCHI-POTANA. 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica , 1912, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 5-8). 

Regnal Year. 

An eye-copy of this early Tenth Century inscription of a king, styled in it “ Abhd Sala- 
mevan ,” and most probably identical withUdaya I (A.D. 901-9121. was made by the Archaeological 
Commissioner during the course of a Circuit in Tamankaduwa in 1897 (Archl, Survey, Annual 
Report , p. 11 ; Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 202, 210). 

Mr. Bell wrote in his Diary, (September 24th ) : — 

The characters are unusually clear on the whole, and there was no difnculty in reading the hiruda 
of the kingly grantor of this sihamba sannasa and the regnal date — Abka Salamevan. 2nd year, 7th day, 
dark half of the month Navan. Sides A and B each bear 18 lines cf writing : C only 8 lines, but in addi- 
tion figures of sun and moon in low relief ; D is quite plain. 

In 1903 A. P. Siriwardhana, a trained Overseer of the Archaeological Survey, took an 
independent transcript from the pillar. 

Both these copies show that the actual regnal year ( second ) and month (Navan) ol the 
grant were correctly recorded from the stone itself in 1897. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe edited the inscription in 1912 from an estampage supplied by the 
Archaeological Survey Department. 

Relegating to a footnote the true date “second year, according to Mr. Bell (A. S. C. 
Annual Report, 1897, p. 11),” the Professor preferred to adopt an incorrect year and month — 
‘‘ na (va) vanne Vepe," 9th year; month of Wap) — interpolating a non-existing no to fit his 
own reading. 

The engraver’s wording of the lines (2-4) is clear enough even in the “ squeeze,'' and 
quite unmistakable on the pillar. It is “ devanne Navaye ava satawak davas. 1 ' i.e., second year, 
month of Navan, waning moon, 7th day. (See Plate I, 2). 

In line 6, Mr. Wickremasinghe reads “ Helgamu This (as recorded in the Archaeological 
Commissioner’s Diary) is doubtless in reality “ Gelgamu ,” (Sinhalese h and g being much alike) 
the archaic form of the modern name of Galegama , the neighbouring village. - 

4- SLAB AND PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS : PULIYAN-KULAM, BUDDHANNE-HELA, 
TIMBIRI-VEWA, ETA-VIRA-GOLLEWA AND P0L0NNARUWA. 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. I, 1911, Part V, pp. 182-200 ; Vol. II, 1912. 

Parts I, pp. 9-14 ; II, 1914, pp. 44-57). 

Tundi- 

A word, variously read by Mr. Wickremasinghe (See Plate I. 1,3,5) as Tu(sa)ye ( Puliyan- 
kulam, 26, 27), tudise Buddhanne-hela C. 18 j ). Pdndi (Tirabiri-vewa. B. 22) and tundi(se ) Eta-vira- 
gollewa.C. 23 : Poionnaruwa, B. 24), in the texts of the above inscriptions, published in the 
“ Epigraphia Zeylanica.’' is there left untranslated, as among terms which the Professor did not 
understand. 


2. There are other names occurring in this Inscription, as printed m the Epigraphia Xey''nmca y which are open to modification 

3. The word was incorrectly read as tudes in 1891 (Archl Purvey. Seventh Progress Report, p. 6£), and no translation was 
then offered. 
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Immediately following this word occurs, in most cases, under slightly differing forms, 
the kindred wordSo/i (correctly Soli) ; and it is this close connection which affords the ready 
explanation of the combined terms. 

The fuller expansion in the Puliyankulant slab (lines 26, 27) is specially enlightening ; 
though, oddly enough, Mr. Wickremasinghe has here gone most astray in his rendering of the 
principal words. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe reads : — Tu(sa)ye Soliye balat rehen no-gasanu isa ; which he 
translates, “ The Guardians at Tusaya and Soliya shall not throw or set ropes with nooses to 
catch cattle.'' 

With the sole amendment of Tu(sa)ye into Tundiye — the correct spelling — the true 
meaning of the sentence becomes at once patent. It is this : — Tondiyans (Pallavas) and Choliyans 
shall not set (or cast) nooses (i.e., within the lands appertaining to this Buddhist temple). 

Tondai nadu, or Tondai mandalan (in its Sanskritised form Tundira-mandala), was 

the ancient Tamil name of the Pallava country, with Kanchipuram as its Capital ; just as Chola- 
mandalam was the country of the Cholas, In some Southern Indian Inscriptions the names 
Tundira, Chola and Pandiya appear together, and in that order. 4 

The Ceylon inscriptions specified above, and others, are very explicit in their persistent 
prohibition against these foreigners of alien race and religion — the likely forerunners of the 
present day “ Pannikkans " — entering on Buddhist Temple property, in pursuit of their pro- 
fession as catchers of elephants, &c. 

For there is definite proof in the littera scripta of lithic Temple-grants issued by 
Sinhalese rulers that these foreigners hankered after more profitable game than mere cattle. 

Thus, in a pillar still extant at Anuradhapura- and also elsewhere, it is clearly laid 
down : — etun asun no-bandna isa. that is '‘and (they. i.e. noosers) shall not (be permitted to) tie 
up elephants and horses.' 1 

The instances where the words Tundi Soli occur in the '■ Epigraphia Zeylanica ” (A) are 
tabulated below, with proposed corrections in the parallel column to right (B). 

Puiiyan-kulama (lines 26. 27). 


Transcript. 

A | B. 

T usaye Soliye balat rehen no-gasanu isa \ Tundiye Soliye balat rehen no-gasanu isa. 

Translation. 


The Guardians at Tusaya and Soliya shall 
not throw or set ropes with nooses to catch 
cattle. ” 


’* a nd Tondi and Chola guards shall not noose 
(elephants, &c.) within the Buddhist temple 
land).” 


Buddhanne-hela (Side C, lines 18-20). 


Transcript. 

tudise no-vadna hot isa j Tundi So{li) no-wadna hot isa 

4. CJ. the ALampundi Plate, wherein the Vijayanagar King YiruptSkshii claims to have conquered the EiDgs of Tundira 
Choi*. Pandiva and the Sinhalese ( Epigraphia fvdica. III., p, 225> 
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Plate I 



PULIYAN-KULAM (1). NOCHCHI-POTANA (2). 

Tf MBIRI-VEWA (3), MEDIRI-GIRI YA (4). POLONNARUWA (5.) 
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Translation. 

and tudise shall not enter ” “ and Tondiyans and Choliyans shall not (be 

allowed to) enter (the Buddhist temple land). 

Timbiri-vewa (Side B, lines 22-24). 

Transcript. 

(Soli Pandi) . . -mbur no ko . . vanu Soli Tundi ber no-kola vanu isa, 
sa. 

Translation. 

'■ Soli Pandi shall not *• and Choliyans (and) Tondiyans shall not (be 

permitted to) have tom-toms beaten (within 

&c., &c.) 

Eta-vira-gollewa (Side C, lines 23-25 1 . 

Transcript. 

tundi (sc) (no) vadna isa. | Tundi Soliye gasun no-wadnd isa. 

Translation. 

“ tundise shall not enter I *• and Tondi and Chola noosers shall not (be 

I allowed to) enter (&c., &c.)” 

Folonnaruwa (•• Raja Maligawa." Side B, lines 24-26). 

Transcript. 

tu(ndisa rahasin no)-vadnd ( kot ) isa. | Tundi Soli gasan no-wadnd kot isa. 

Translation. 

“ tundise shall not secretly enter.” “ and Tondi and Chola noosers shall not (be 

allowed to) enter (&c., &c.)” 

To the prohibitory references touching these dreaded Pallavas and Choliyans from the 
Indian Continent, quoted from the '' Epigraphia Zeylanica,” may be added the following, which 
occur in similar Ceylon inscriptions still unpublished : — 

Tundiye Soliye no-gasanu isa (Brahmanaya-gama) : Tundi Soli no-gasanu isa (Sangili 
Kanadarawa) ; Soli Tundiye ( ba ) lat rehen no-vadna isa. “ and Choliyan and Tondiyan (throw- 
ers of) nooses shall not (be allowed to) enter (the temple lands)” ( Galnewa) ; me bimhi balat rehen 
no-gasanu kot isa. “ and within this area (alien) guards shall not (be allowed to) noose (elephants, 
&c.)” (Alut-vewa : Kele Divul-vewa) ; Tundi Soli ber no-kolanu isa. “and Tondiyans and Choli- 
yans shall not (be permitted to) beat tom-toms (within the temple precincts)” (Gallewa) : Tundi 
Soli hindva no-kot isa. " and Tondiyans and Choliyans shall not (be permitted to) dwell (within 
temple land)” (Itewa) ; Soliye no-vadna isa. (Anuradhapura : Nuwara-vewa .) 

All these reiterated bans show how stringent were the regulations called for, doubtless 
with good reason, against the objectionable presence of these truculent Dravidians within the 
dedicated lands, and peaceful environs, of Sinhalese Buddhist Viharas. 
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S. PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF SENA II (AD 866-901): MEDIRI-GIRIYA. 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1912, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 25-33). 

Madhura-dunu. 

In his Introduction to this Inscription Mr. Wickremasinghe says : — 

The contents tell us that King Abha Salamevan was a son of Mayuradnnu Siri Sang-boy, by the 
twice-anointed queen. 

Accordingly, his Text and Translation (lines 1-14) run thus : — 

Okcivasm bat ijiyora) sin Lak-divat tald-tik-vii siri-bar siri-pid tamci yesen Damb-div-tala ek- 
heli koi Mayura-duna Siri Sang-boy maha-rad-hu de-bisevhu da Abha Salamevan ma-purmukd iunvan 
tie] [ava] visemye 

“ On the fifth day of the waning moon [of the month of ] in the third year [of the 

reign] of His Majesty Abha Salamevan who is like unto a Hlaka mark [of adornment] to the 

prosperous Island of Lanka, an embodiment of good fortune and majesty, a descendant of the Okkaka 
dynasty, and who was born of the twice-anointed Queen unto the great King Mayuradunti Siri Sang-boy, 
illuminating the whole of Dambadiva with bis glory." 

To the Translation this footnote is appended : — 

Mayurd-dunu : “ born of the May ura (pea-hen).” I have not come across this epithet elsewhere. 
Could it be m any way connected with the popular legend given in the Rajaratnakaraya , which traces 
the ancestry of a Sinhalese dynasty to a Princess Mayuravati. born of a pea-hen, and married to one of 
the Princes who escorted the branch of the Sacred Bodhi-tree to Ceylon in the reign of Devanampiya 
Tissa (247-207 B. C.) ? 

Deeipit frons prima multos. The rock on which Mr, Wickremasinghe has split is the 
somewhat close resemblance between the medieval forms of Sinhalese cc (ya) and the aspirated or 
mahd-prdna 5) ( dha ). (See Plate I. 4). 

Otherwise, with the Mahdwansa [LI. 22-47) before him. the Professor could hardly have 
failed to connect the epithet — the pride of ai least three Chola rulers of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries, who adopted the same title in its Tamil and Sanskrit dress, after similar conquest — 
with the capture of Madhura, the Pandiyan Capital, by the Sinhalese expedition despatched in 
the 9th regnal year of Sena II (A.D. 866-901) or " Siri Sang Bo Abaya *' as he is styled in this 
and other Ceylon inscriptions. 

The episode is dwelt on with special pride and emphasis in the old Chronicle : — 

And w hen he had put his men in order, so that they looked like the hosts of the gods, this famous 
King (Sena II) gave the command of his army to his Chief Captain, and charged him that he should take 
the Prince of Paridu with him to the country ot the Pandiyans, and put the King thereof to death, and 
recover all the treasure and other things that had been carried away from the Island ; and, having set the 
young Prince upon the throne, return hither in all haste. And the Chief Captain promised to do all that 
had been commanded him . and taking leave of the king straightway entered into a ship with his men. 

And when he had landed on the other side with his men and all his material of war, lie laid 
waste the coast and encompassed the City* of Aladhura. And when he had laid siege to the City, he caused 
the gates thereoi to be shut, so that there was no communication whatever either from within or without. 
And then lie set tire to its battlements, towers and storehouses. 

And while the army ol the Sinhalese was besieging his City and laying waste the country round 
about, and destroying his hosts, King Pandu heard thereof, and made haste thither with his army and gave 
them battle. But the number of his men sufficed him not And being himself wounded with an arrow, he 
left the City to its fate and fled from the field of battle on the back of an elephant, and gave up his life in 
the wrong place. And his Queen also died with him at the same time. 
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And after that the army of the Sinhalese, fearing nothing, entered the City, and spoiled it of all 
that was therein, like unto the gods -who spoiled the city of the Asurs. And the Chief of the Army reached 
the King's Palace and found therein the treasures that had been carried away from the Island, and many 
other things also of great value. And he took possession of all these things, and also of all the riches found 
m the City and in the country. 

And he kept the supreme power in his own hands, and placing the young Prince under his control, 
he made him King over the country with all the ceremonies that were due, and gave the country into his 
keeping. And he took many men and horses and elephants as it pleased him, and, tearing no danger from 
any quarter whatever, halted his army wherever he close, and reached the sea-board ; and i*esied there 
according to his good pleasure ; and from thence the skilful Captain entered into a ship, as if he were bound 
on a voyage of pleasure, and reached Mahatittha. 

Having saluted the Lord of the Land, and related the story of his enterprise, he showed forth all 
the treasures that he had brought with him. And the King said, - It is well, ’ and bestowed great honours 
on him. 


And having accompanied the rejoicing army to his own City, the King held a feast of triumph and 
drank wine in honour of this victory. 

Little wonder that, in days when bombast in high places knew few bounds, King Sena II 
should have assumed the fairly won appellation of Madhurd-dunu,' ’ or ‘‘Conqueror of 
Madhura, ” 5 just as some fifty years subsequently the Chela King Parantaka I. after overrunning 
the Pandiyan country, styled himself in his Tamil lithic records, “ Madirai-konda ; ” whilst his 
grandson, Uttama Chola was known as “ Madhuraniaka" the Sanskrit equivalent— a title which 
was also adopted a century or so later by Kulottunga Chola III . 6 

6. CAVE INSCRIPTION OF JAYA BAHU I (A.D. 1120-1158): DIMBULA-GALA. 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1917, Vol. II, Part IV, pp. 184-189). 

[See The Ceylon Antiquary, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part I, pp. 1-12.] 

7. ROCK INSCRIPTION OF QUEEN KALYANAVATI (A.D. 1202-1208): BO-PITIYA. 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. II, 1917. Part IV, pp. 190-192). 

In the last issued instalment of the *• Epigraphia Zeylanica," Professor Wickremasinghe 
has published some half a dozen lines from an inscription of Queen Kalyacavati (A.D. 1202-1208), 
of which the rest has suffered destruction. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe says in his Introduction : — 

This stone was discovered, between the years 1906 and 1912, at Bo-pitiyain the Hewavissa Korale. 
Central Province of Ceylon. The first piece is the top portion of a slab about 21 ft. wide. It contains the 
first six lines of the inscription. The second piece evidently belongs to the lower end, as we see on it 
the words hira sanda, *' sun and moon/’ which usually occur at the end of a grant. 

Of the inscriptions of Nissanka-Malla s Queen, Kalyacavati, who. like Lilavati, bore the title Abha 
Salamevan, only two are so far known. The first, is the one on the pavement of Ru wan veil Dagaba at 
Anuradhapura, dated in her second regnal year, and the second is the present record. Though we have 
here only a fragment of the latter, yet what tittle information its contents give throws seme light on the 
final events of her reign. 


5. So styled too m a pillar inscription (unpub.ished) at Pudukkulama, N. C, Province The same achievement i- also recorded 
on the KongollAwa pillar (now m the Colombo Museum', but is differently expressed, thus -.-Madhura pehela Stri San Boy. Muller 
(Ceylon Inscriptions, 112, p. 781 reads madkukx pohaela Sir, Sony boy rad. and translates ' the King Sui Sang boy was pleased 
to sit under a maahuka tree/' [sic.] 

d. Epigraphia Indica VII. Appendix, Inscriptions o: Southern India, 
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The Bo-pitiya Inscription was not engraved on a slab, as Mr. Wickremasinghe — not 
unnaturally, perhaps — supposes, but cut into a rock. It was copied, and an estampage taken, by 
A. P. Siriwardhana of the Archaeological Survey, in 1907 : — 

He notes {Diary, September 26th , 1907). 

Went from Pasgama to Hapuliyedda, to copy and “ squeeze ” a rock inscription which we found on 
the dam of a paddy-field blasted and destroyed leaving only the beginning. There were several small 
fragments thrown here and there, with parts of words and letters. Two of these pieces were copied. 

In asserting that the inscription at Bo-pitiya is “ the second ” inscription of Queen 
Kalyanavati discovered, and that '“only two are so far know'n,” Mr. Wickremasinghe is also 
mistaken. 

In point of fact, it is the fifth epigraph (No. 5) of that Queen’s reign brought to light. 

The Inscription itself, or rather what is left in the first five lines of it, reads : — 


1. Sri Abha Salameva 

2. n Kalyanavati svami 

5. 


Transcript. 

i 3. n-vahanse Demala vi 

4. yavulin kandavura bindi 
. . . . na kara. 


This Mr. Wickremasinghe renders : — 

Translation. 


Her Majesty Sri Abba Salamevan Kalyanavati— her stronghold having been broken. up through 
the Tamil insurrection — was carried away on the shoulder. 

Is it unreasonable to assume, with some confidence, that “ the divinity" which ‘‘.doth 
hedge a King would have spared Queen Kalyanavati this needless, and somewhat gross, affront 
— an indignity tantamount to sacrilege in the case of an Oriental sovereign, who bore the semi- 
divine title of Devi ? A litter, or other mode of conveyance, however crude, would doubtless 
have been provided even in such an emergency. 

Any alternative translation of a passage (necessarily speculative in its bareness) which 
will save the position for Royalty, without loss of respect, seems called for. 

Kara (if taken to mean “ made ") may possibly relate to the construction of some im- 
provised makeshift, in which the Queen was carried away from the captured fortress. 

In this view, it would seem justifiable to venture to translate the cryptic passage thus : — 
When her fortress (or fortified camp) was stormed {lit. breached) in the Tamil irruption (lit. dis. 
turbance). Her Majesty Sri Abha Salamevan Kalyanavati (had a ... ) fashioned, and. having been 

placed (therein), was borne off (to a place of safety). 

OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF QUEEN KALYANAVATI. 

It may be of interest to students of Epigraphy, and of service for collation, to put together 
some notice of the other four inscriptions, so far discovered, which belong to the reign of this 
pious Queen, who. says the Great Chronicle feelingly. • was moved with a great zeal for the religion 
of the Teacher.” 

These records, in the order of their appearance in print, are : — 

No. 1 : Anuradhapura 

This, the earliest published inscription of Queen Kalyanavati (dated in her second regnal 
year), was discovered many years ago on the salapatala maluwa, or inner paved platform, in 
front of the South Chapel of Ruwanveli Dagaba at Anuradhapura, 
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Photographed (No. 104, Pavement Slab) by Capt. Hogg, R.E., for the Ceylon Government 
in the Seventies, it was edited (but without a Plate) not long afterwards in the Journal of the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society (Vol. Ill, No. 25, 1882, pp. 181-5), by the late Bartholomew Gunasekara, 
Mudaliyar, Chief Sinhalese Translator to the Government. 

The record consists in all of twenty-two long lines, cut on a huge flat slab measuring 
14 ft. by 8 ft. 7 in. 

The first eight lines (reproduced on Plate III 1)., are reprinted below with their 
translation : — 

Transcript. 

1. Abhaya Salamewan Kalyanavati Suwamin-wahanseta dewanu Esala pura ekoloswak 
lada Visa nakatin Siri Sanga Bo Purakkrama Bahu 

2. Chakkrawarti suwamin-wanse etuluwu rajadaruwange bhandara paripalanaya-kota 
ratnatrayehi adhikapprasada eti sardha Buddhi gune 

3. n samawit rajapprasada rasin wiraja-manawu Bhandara-pote Piriwatu-bim Vijaya- 
nawan ha mekuge amadu Same 

4. dha Devin ha mekunge ben Lanka Adhikara Kotadanawu Dewal-navan ha ten 
dena-lada agamadhara noek 

5. panditawarayangen Rnwanmeli suwaminta Dlltugemunu rajjuruwan adiwu noek 

6. rajadaruwan visin karana-lada puja visesha asa prasada parawasawe anun ha 
asadharana pu 

7. ja-viseshayak kala-menaweyi nana-widhawu atadas atasiya asuwak pamana 
wastrayen vise 

8. shawti kanchukayak baha chudamani chaitya pratibimbiyak se visesha-kote saraha 
pas-yalake 

Translation. 

On the 11th day of the bright half of (the month) Esaia under the asterim Visa in the second, 
(regnal) year of Her Majesty Abha Salamevan Kalyanavati, Bhandara-pote Piriwatu-bim Vijaya-nawan 
who carefully guarded the treasures of the Imperial Lord Siri Sang Bo Parakrama Bahu and other 
Princes — who rejoiced exceedingly in the three gems— endowed with faith and a clear intellect, and 
illumined with the rays of royal favour — (this personage), together with his mother Sumedha Devi and 
his nephew (or son-in-law) who performed the duties of Adikara of Lanka and Principal of the Kotadanaw 
Devalaya, having learned from many Pandits, who were conversant with Buddhist literature and offices, 
what kind of offerings had been made to the venerable Runanmeli ( Seya ) by Dutugemunu and many other 
Princes, were transported with joy, and, having resolved to make a grand offering superior to the offerings 
of others, encased (the Dagaba) beautifully with about 8,880 cloths of various sorts, and highly adorned 
it so as to resemble the reflected image of a crown-jewel monument ; and from five yalas . . . 

No. 2 : Teliyawa. 

The second inscription of the series (fourth regnal year) occurs on a rough pillar-slab 
found at Teliyawa in the Kalagam Korale of the N. C. Province. It was copied and photographed 
by the Archaeological Commissioner in 1894. 

The Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey have reached Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe in due course, and he has quoted from them freely on occasions. The following paragraph 
(Archl. Survey , Annual Report, 1894, p. 6) regarding the Teliyawa slab must, therefore, have 
escaped his notice : — 
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An inscribed pillar -slab, dated the fourth year of “ Aba Salamevan Kalydnavati ” — only the second 
record of this queen so far discovered. The other is on the pavement at the South “chapel’' of Ruwanveli 
Dagaba, 

Owing to the writing having been committed to an undressed slab (Sides A. B., 10 lines, 
each ; Side C., 2 lines, cut vertically ; Side D., bare) which has weathered considerably, all faces 
except the first have become virtually illegible : only a lew letters can be made out on them here 
and there. The deciphering of Side A even is open to doubt in part, thanks to the rugged con- 
dition of the stone, and to the marked illiterate orthography of the stone-mason who inscribed the 
record. 7 

A tentative reading, and translation, of the front face (Side A) is given, coupled with 
photograph (Plate II. 1. 2) of that side of the slab itself and of a “ squeeze ” taken from it and 
from Side C. 

In addition to the designation and biruda of the Queen, with the year of her reign and the 
month, the first part of the Inscription seemingly contains merely names of Ministers, or Chiefs, 


concerned in the issue of the grant. 

Transcript. 


1. Aba Salameva 

\ 6 ' 

ye echa Mudalene 

2. n Kyalyanavati su 

7. 

Kase Arettha echa 

3. waminwanseta 

8. 

Kahabu Devali Ba 

4. sataravanu lisa 

9. 

mmudra Kalu ( • • 

5. la masa Vasa(na)ta 

10. 

Watakemi (Sanga) 


Translation. 


In the fourth year (of the reign) of Her Majesty Abha Salamevan Kalyanavatl, (we) Vasa (na) taya 
and Mudalene Kase (’ Kasyapa) Arittha and Bammudra Kalu ( . . . . ) of Kahambu Devale (and) Wata- 

kemi ’ (Sanga) ....... 

No. 3 : Sigiriya. 

The third record discovered (also fourth regnal year) but two months earlier was 
copied in 1896 from the “ kedepat pavura," or “ mirror-like wall ” — so called, from its extreme 
polish, by more than one visitor of medieval centuries who has scratched his name thereon — 
in the ancient Gallery at Sigiri-gala. 

The first four lines were quoted in the Annual Report, Archl. Survey, 1905, p. 6. They 
are here reprinted 

Transcript. 

1. Anuradhapuraye Bodhigana 3. Kalyanawatinta sataravanu 

2. ye §obhita pevidde Maha 4. Vesege bala giyemi. 

Translation. 

In (the month) Vesak of the fourth (year of the reign) of (Her Majesty) Kalyanawati the Great, I 
§obhita (Buddhist monk), residing at Bodhigana (Vihara) m Anuradhapura , inspected {lit. departed after 
inspecting) (this Gallery). 

7. Note the erratic spelling ot such correct forms afe K<v yah amt t . wominvaharseta ; icha (for : Ac.. At. 
g. Watakemi . Cf. Ve-sagiriya In-enption ‘Epijr >phu\ Z*iil mica I. p. 54 1 
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No- 4 : Batala-goda 

The fourth, and latest noted, inscription of Queen Kalyanavati was found in 1890 (but not 
brought to public notice until the publication of his “ Ancient Ceylon ” in 1909) by Mr. H. Parker, 
Irrigation Engineer, when the large abandoned tank, known at this day as Batala-goda-vewa, in the 
N. W. Province, was being freed of jungle, prior to the carrying out of the “Batala-goda Irrigation 
Scheme,” now in working order. 9 

Mr. Parker's brief references to the Slab Inscription (which he had built into the 
masonry wall of the Head Sluice at the tank) serve greatly to tantalise ; and it is the more dis- 
appointing to miss from the numerous Inscriptions printed in his valuable book a copy of this 
promising record of a reign of which we know so little. 

The information Mr. Parker affords 1 0 is as follows : — 

The last reference to the place (“ Parana Nuwara,” so called), is contained m an inscription which 
was left on a large slab on the embankment of the reservoir, by Queen Kalyanavati (1202-1208 A.D.), the 
widow of King Nissanka-Malla, in the third year of her reign, that is 1204 or 1205. In it she recorded her 
restoration of the tank at *• Badalagcda at Mahala-pura,” the old town, and her (re-) construction of a 
Wihara — now termed Kota-weriya, from its “ short ’’ dagaba, the Kota Waehaera — at an adjoining village, 
Pannala, as related in the Mahavansa (ii, p. 268) .... 

There is a worn inscription in characters of the tenth century on a pillar at the embankment, 
which indicates that it was then restored, or was in working order ; and a longer one on a large slab left 
there by Queen Kalyanavati (1202-1208 A.D.), and cut in the third year of her reign, in which she relates 
that she had examined the sites of “the known sluices,” and had rebuilt one of them, besides causing three 
breaches to be filled up 

A tradition, to which the inscription of Kalyanavati appears to contain a reference, states that the 
reservoir once possessed seven sluices ; it seems to have been without any foundation in fact. It is unlikely 
that there were more than two, one of them being near the southern end 

[Not until after the above had gone to press was the writer able to secure an estampage 
of the inscribed slab at Batala-goda-vewa. This has been photographed, and appears in Plate III 2.1 

Surface measurements show the slab to cover 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. The full record comprised 
17 lines of writing, neatly engraved between 2 in. ruling. A not inconsiderable part of the Inscrip" 
tion is, considering its age, well preserved, and presents little difficulty in decipherment even from 
the estampage. 

From this ink impression — pending opportunity of collating it with the slab itself — 
a tentative transcript (omitting words re-incised into the new darker-shade cement-facing, 
added here and there in the Nineties) is offered, with a provisional translation which is neces- 
sarily broken and imperfect. 

Mr. Parker is wrong in allotting the record to “ the third year ’’ of the Queen’s reign. It 
belongs to her fifth year. 

The main interest of the Inscription centres in its allusions to historical personages of the 

period. 


9. Mr. Parker worked at Batala-goda between 1887-1890 (Surveys;, and 1890-1897 (Construction >. 

10. Ancient Ceylon , pp. 264. 399, 400. 
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Specially does it particularise “ (Lolupeta)-kulaku Vi/aya Abo Singu Senevi-navan.” 
that pre-e min ent Prime Minister, styled in the Alahawansa “ Ayasmanta, Chief of the Army, born 
of the Khandavara family, who had control of the affairs of the whole kingdom of Lanka, and 
who is alluded to in other records. 4 5 6 7 * * * 1 1 

This masterful Chieftain deposed King Sahasa Malla, and set on the throne Queen 
Kalyanavati, the widow of the latter's elder brother, Nissanka Malla. 

Among other acts related of him, was the construction and endowment, in the Queen s 
name, and his own, of two important temples — one at Pannala, the other at Devundara (Dondra) ; 
the separation of “ the four castes which had hitherto been mingled together ; and having the 
Dhammadhikarana (a treatise on “ Rules of Practice”) composed. 12 * 

Another almost equally distinguished Minister— if, indeed, he be not one and the same 
Chief— is called in this record “Af enyavare LakVijaya Yan Singu Senevi-navan,’’ a name, 
which, under slightly different forms, figures prominently in the numerous Inscriptions of King 
Nis§anka Malla at Polannaruwa. 1 :l 

There are references to other Chiefs, notably to an “ Adigar ” of the city “ Mahala-pura 
known as (Badala-goda) ” — quite possibly the present day Batala-goda — who may well be “ Kota- 
danavu Mand-(or Deval)-navan.” the nephew, or son-in-law, of the Lord High Treasurer 
“ Bandara-pote Pirivatubim Vijaya-ndvan,” the great Ayasmanta Chamupati. 

A provisional version of the text, as transcribed from the “squeeze” (ignoring the 
modern “ restoration ” of the writing, right or wrong 1 4 ), follows : — 

Transcript. 

1. ( . . . . Tri) Sinhalayehi ek set raja siri pe(mini .... Aba Sa) 


2. (lameva)n Kalyanavati paswannehi 15 raja sasana sasanaya ( . . ) 

3. ( Lolupela)kulaku Vijaya Abo Singu Senevi-navan ve(du) .... Maya(rajya) . . . 


4. ( . . . . )Madhya desa ( ) nisa (Badala-goda) nemati Mahala-pures 1 6 * 18 va 

(ra Lankk A)dhikari Man(da-navan ) 

5. chuda ( krame) me ( . . . . ) ' T veva tun kadekin kada gele soro 1 s sun — 

(bun) ve nopavat .... 

6. tu . . ) Kalingim.be ( ■ ■ ■ . ) Aliso{roU)vd Vijambe pereme deveni (sorowak) ne 

tf heyin . . . 

7. boho ket ( ; pavat Seda Kesba Budim (soro bi)m bala sudusu bim 

madak e (ta) 

11. This stand-out Chieftain of the period, the “ Ayasmanta {Ayv^mat) Chamupati” 01 the Mahavansa (LXXX, 33, 38). is 
styled m the Polannaruwa Slab Inscription of Sahasa Malla “ Laphudbiho'u Lo.U] elokv' u Duttevi AbC-noxan" ; on the Ruwanveh 
Dagaba pavement at Anuraahapura, “ Banda ra-pcte Ptniratu-bim Yijaya-ntixan ' ■ and m the Pnjaicaliya ( followed by the Rain- 
aaliva), “ Elalv Ab6 Senevirct. His identity with* Lak Vijaya Smgu zcnevi (Taiuru)-ucivan " of Nissanka Malla s reign has to 
be established. The Sahara Malla record differentiates two Chiefs both called Lolupe 1 ukulu. ' — one “ Lankddhtkara Dutievi 
Abd-navany the other “ Lanka dhikora Buoal-nnvciii , ' “his dearest friend ' tfanianta parana mita rin. 

12. Mahduanea. LXXX, 

13. See the Polannaruwa Inscriptions printed in Arch! knrrpy, Annum Report , 1911-12. pp 101.102,104, and Epigraphia Zeylanico 

II, pp. 151, 154, 170. 

14. Mr. Parker had undoubtedly long and exceptional opportunity tor closely examining the Batala-goda Inscription: and his 

study of it apparently emboldened him. or someone else. to“re>tore missing portions on the new cement surface, where the slab seem* 
to have weathered away. It is hardly necessary to record that -uch ex? er mertal “ renewal " (even if it he quite successful) can 
never be justified ; and report to it here has. but tended to embarrass an independent student. The sound ruling of the Sectional 

Gallery authorities i* that ” no attempt should ever be made to repla* - e m s-irg porr.on* of ancient pairing*, as the result will be 
to lessen the value of what remains The canon applies with equal foice to ancient insci iptiona 

15 . Parker has *’ third year tw ice ; rut :he text gr»es p”ii. ‘<iG i" m the fifth (year ' ) quite clearly. 

Hi. Parker translate* “ Eadala-goda a: Mahala-pura.'’ He identifies the present mngle-covered site known as ‘Parana 
Nuwara " with Mahala-pura.” 

17 Maha “ great ' has been inserted cn the cement before veva ** tank.' 

18, Parker extracts “ known sluices" rrom the stone. 




ANURADHAPURA (1), BATALA-GODA (2.) 
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8 . nhi taman namin A( . . . . )raso VejeYan sorovak (Lacha-dheti-miyarin kanava 

) 

9. ( . . ) neti (vehasa) vadana (ko)te me Menyavare^ * Luk Vijaya Yan Singu Senevi- 
navan kala ( Se ) 

10. -nevirat Pirivena se( . . na ) Viharaya ji'rnnave an vedave tubuva dekeve 
vimasa ( Ya ) 

11. talava Degaba Kadu Dega(ba) kote bandava (mehi)me jirnna puspharamaya da 

atpase. 

12. pen pel sahita kote (kara)va Maha Sanghaya vede hindave chaturbbhidha- 
pratyayen (dasa ) 20 

13. sthana keremin mese (lo) sasun veda karannahu taman vevata gat du ( . . . ) 

atisa(yin) 

14. ( . . . . )ka karanu kemeti ve ta(man) namin Levu-solemu-mijni kanu muludnra ( . . ) 

15. ( . . . . ) vata sata ( ) - 2 Viharayata kusalan karanu kemeti 

(ve pe)re kusalan gasta(ra 2 1 . . ) 


16. ( me ) kusalanata hasaranayak kala ekek etnam kevudu belu bat 

keyek balu ( . .) 

17 atama)ha 23 narakeyedi duk pesunoya me apa kala kusala matuvanna- 


vun taman kala se(veyi ) 34 

Translation. 

In the fifth (year of the reign) of (Her Majesty Abba Salamewanj Kalyanavati. who enjoys royal 
prosperity as supreme {lit. one-canopy) ruler of Tri-Sinhala, (Pihiti, Maya, Ruhuna). 

(Upon the order of the General Lolupela)-kulaku Vijaya Abo Singu-Senevi navan (who promoted 

the interests of) Church and State, (Lanka) Adikdra Man (da-navan) lord of the city 

of Mahala-pura called (Badala-goda) in the Middle Country (belonging to) the Maya Kingdom 

because it was reported that the sluices of this ( . . , . ) tank were ruined and impermanent, owing to 

washaways at three breaches and because the former second sluice no longer existed 

and many fields did (not) survive, Seda Kasba (Kasyapa) Budim, having examined the sluice sites and 
selected a (new) suitable site, (had constructed) there a sluice (Lacha-dheti-miyarin-kandva), in his own 

name, (to wit) A ( . . . . ) raso Vija Yan 

(Further), having observed that the Vihara ( . . . . ) at Senevirat Pirivena (established by the 
General) Menyavare Lak Vijaya Yap Singa-Senevi-navan was dilapidated, after enquiry he employed 
outside labour and had the (Ya)talava Dagaba and the Kadu Dagaba built ; improved the damaged 
flow-er-garden here ; gave servitors (lit hand-and-fcot service) ; had water-places and huts con- 
structed ; and put Monks of the Great Community ( Maha Sangha) into residence, bestowing on them the 
four priestly requisites (clothing, food, bedding, medicines)— (m all) preparing ten sacred sites 20 (for them). 

He who (thus) benefits the State and Religion, desiring greatly to carry out in his own name, 

Levu sotema-mijm which his own tank had received having had 

the ground cleared {lit. had roots removed) and being desirous of making a charitable 

gift of (to the Vihara) .... (the former) charitable gift 

Should any one cause harm to this benefaction, he will become (like dog and crow, and) like 
one who eats the rice (left for) dogs and crows, and will suffer woe in the Eight Great Hells. 

May the merit of this action which we have performed accrue to others in the future as though 
done by them. 

19. Menyuvare : not improbably— VtAeflornra, descendants of the Chief who brought over fiom India the shoot of 1 he 
laya Maha B6dhinvahanse , or Sacred Bo Tree, in the reijtn ol Devanampiya Tissa. 

20. Possibly uptisthana, “subsidiary sacred sites 

21. The reading gastarattagannahu') " those who prey upon ” has been suggested. 

22. Sinhalese words, meaning “ four amunams of paddy sowing extent" have been introduced apparently here. 

23. The missing words preceding “ narakaye" are given on the cement as “ Avichi maha"-, but see Pepihyana 

Inscription \Jom 'nal C. d. S. 1882. VII, p 198 ) — vtatu kid yam kevekungen axulak . ... kala kenek etnam Sanjiva Kalaatilradivft 

jta maha narakaya 

24. Compare a Pepiliyana Sannaia : — Me kiyana punya kriyava tama tama siya atm kai4k men sain a gitin pin anumodanve. 
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8. CHRONOLOGY 

Mr. Wickremasinghe 's views on the Chronology of the Kings of Ceylon usually assigned 
to the Tenth and early Eleventh Centuries are embodied in his Prefaces to the Tablets of Mahinda 
IV at Mihintale, and to the Kiribat Vehera Pillar Inscription at Anuridhapura, in “ Epigraphia 
Zeylanica, Vol. I, Nos. 7 and 11, pp. 79-80 ; 155-157. 

The following, I think, represents correctly his arguments, to each stage of which (A — F) 
my Notes are appended. 

A. 

The Tanjore inscription of the sixth year of the Chola king Rajendra Cho}a Deva I (A.D. 
1018) makes reference to his “ invasion of Ceylon and to his capture of the Pandyan crown, which 
had been left in the charge of the king of Ceylon.” 

This incursion must have taken place “ before 1018 A.D., and probably after 1015 ; 

because there is no reference to the event in his inscription of the fourth year of his reign or in 

any previous ones.” 

The Pandyan regalia had been left with Dappula V. 2 s “ About twenty-four years later in 
the reign of Udaya III .... , king Cola, obviously Rajendra Cola Deva I, invaded Ceylon and 
regained the crown ” (Ep. Zey., pp. 79-80). 

Note. 

The supposed synchronism of Udaya III and Rajendra Chola I has been discussed by Dr. 
Hultzsch in his “ Contributions to Singhalese Chronology.” 26 

He has pointed out that Wijesinha has interpolated after “ this king ” in verse 44 of 

Mahavansa, LIII, the words “ (of Cola),” and that “ in reality the wording of the Chronicle 

implies that the army of the Chola king had to return without accomplishing its object. 2 7 

- Mr. Wickremasinghe seems to have relied on Wijesinha’s Translation, and his synchro- 
nism when tested by the Pali text falls to the ground. 

B. 

'* The Manimangalam Inscription of Dec. 3, A.D. 1046 mentions the names, of four Ceylon 
kings, Vikrama-Bahu, Vikrama-Pandya, Vira-Salamegan and $ri-Vallabha Madanaraja, whom 
the Cola king, Rajadhiraja I, had conquered. And these have been identified with Vikrama-Bahu, 
Vikrama Pandu, Jagatipala and Parakrama Pandu mentioned in the fifty-sixth chapter of the 
Mahavansa.” 

Mr. Wickremasinghe concludes that the eleven kings from Udaya III to Parakrama 
Pandya (Nos. Ill to 121 in Wijesinha's Table) “ must have reigned between A.D. 1015 and 1046, 
that is within a period of only thirty-one years and not eighty-five or ninety-five as calculated by 
Turnour and Wijesinha respectively ” (Ep. Zey., p. 80). 

Note 

The identification of the four kings mentioned in the Manimangalam inscription with the 
Princes Vikrama Bahu, Vikrama Pandya, Jagatipala and Parakrama Pandya was due to Dr. 
Hultzsch. This scholar, however, has now withdrawn his proposed identification of the last two 
with Vfra-Salamegan and 5?ri Vallabha Madanaraja of the Inscription. 2 8 


25. Mahavansa LIII. 9. 

26. Journal R. A. 1913. 

27. Ib.. p. 525, 

28. Ib., p. 621. 
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C 

Parakrama Pandya came to the throne in A.D. 1046, that is, 107 years before Parakrama 
Bahu I, whose first coronation took place in A.B. 1696 expired, i.e. in A.D, 1153, these 107 years 
being “ the total of the regnal years of the six kings ” who preceded him. 

The year 1046 Anno Christi equals Buddha Varsha 1589 expired, or 1590 current. 

According to the Mahavansa “ a period of ninety-three years and eight days intervened 
between the accession of Udava III and that of Parakrama Pandya in 1590 A.B. current. The 
former, therefore, came to the throne in the year 1497 A.B. (i.e. 1590, minus 93). The date of his 
accession, according to my calculation, shown above, is in 1015 A.D.” (Ep. Zey., pp. 155-156.) 

Note. 

Wijesinha’s Table requires careful scrutiny, as he has made no distinction between com- 
plete and incomplete regnal years. 

Thus the text states that Kassapa IV reigned 17 years, and that Kassapa V died in his 
tenth year ; yet Wijesinha assigns to these two kings 17 and 10 years respectively. 

A minor instance of inaccuracy is the eight days' reign given to Kitti the general : the text 
has seven. 

In the case of the period between the accession of Parakrama Pandya and Parakrama 
Bahu I, the Mahavansa text assigns to Parakrama Pandya 2 years, Lokesvara 5, Vijaya Bahu I 
55, Vikrama Bahu 21, Gaja Bahu 22, in all 105 years, or, if parts of incomplete years are reckoned 
as complete, a maximum of 106 years. No regnal period is assigned to Jaya Bahu at all : though 
he disappears from history, he reigned at least 38 years, of which 15 were in conjunction with 
Gaja Bahu, son of Vikrama Bahu who was never anointed. 2 ' 1 

The Devanagala Inscription of Parakrama Bahu I seems to give 42 years as the period 
which elapsed between the death of Vijaya Bahu I and the accession of Parakrama Bahu I. 30 The 
latter event having taken place in A.B. 1696 expired, or A.D. 1153, the death of Vijaya Bahu 
occurred in A.D. 1111, and his accession in A.D. 1056. Parakrama Pandya, therefore, must have 
come to the throne about 1048 or 1049. 

The total of the years between this date and the accession of Udaya III, amounts to 98 
years and 7 days, or, at a maximum, 105 years and 7 days. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe’s figure of 93 years odd is derived from Wijesinha’s omission of 
the reign of Kassapa, son of Mahinda V, who died in his twelfth year, 31 i.e. 105 minus 12. 

That this reign has to be included is seen from the Pujavaliya, which states that from 
the sixth of the waxing moon of Durutu in the second year of Salamevan, i.e. Wijesinha’s Sena V, 
up to and including the six years of Lokesvara, that is, up to the accession of Vijaya Bahu I, there 
had passed about 96 years of Tamil domination. The Rajavaliya, (an abridgment for this period 
of the Pujavaliya), gives 86, and the regnal years given in the Pujavaliya itself clearly show that 
this is correct, the total of the reigns amounting to 87. 3 2 

The second year of Sena V, therefore, would be 86 years before the accession of Vijaya 
Bahu I, or about A.D. 970. 

29. Archl Survey, Annual Report , 1909, pp ^6. SI. 

SO, Archl. Survey. Report on the Kigali* Di$t/ id, p. 75 Parakrama Bahu watbimiyanvahanse taman mutun Vijaya Rajapa 
svarggasthangva tene site desahs havuruddak nesi tubu losasun etikaravami yana sitin Gaja Bahu (Manabharanat dedeha 
yuddha kota Lankadhipayehi ekachehatra kota. 

“ Parakrama Bahu, lord of wealth intending to promote the Buddhist religion and the interests of the 

people, which had been neglected for 42 years since the death of hw grandfather. King Vijaya. made war with the .two 
(Frinces) Gaja Bahu >and ilanaoharanai and brought Lanka under one canopy of dominion." 

31. See also Hultzsch. op. at., p. 5‘i3. 

32, The confusion is between " eighty " and anu “ninety/ 
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D 

“ It is thus clear that 1497 A,B. is nearly the equivalent to 1015 A.D., and that the 
difference between these two dates, namely 482 is the number of years that must have elapsed 
between the death of the Buddha and the beginning of the Christian era. In other words the 
Buddha died in 483 B.C.” (Ep. Zey., pp. 156, 157.) 

Mr. Wickremasinghe concludes that the compiler of this portion of the Mahdvansa 
“ lived at a period when 544 B.C. was the accepted Buddhist era in Ceylon. And he must have 
found dated records which placed the accession of Udaya III in 1497 A.B. current, and that of 
Parakrama Bahu in 1697 A.B.” He (the Compiler) was, further, in a position to “■ fix accurately 
the date of the accession of Parakrama Pandya in 1590 A.B. : ” but he was ignorant of the fact 
that “ these two dates,” A.B. 1497 and A.B. 1590 represented two different Buddhist eras, the 
former placing the death of the Buddha in 483 B.C., and the latter in 544 B.C. 

He must, therefore, have taken it for granted that the intervening period was ninety - 
three (i.e. 1590-1497 A.B.) instead of thirty-one (i.e, 1045-1015 A.D.) ; and he accordingly adjusted 
the duration of the reigns, giving longer periods to those kings as to whose reigns he had no 
definite information ” (Ep-, Zey. p. 157). 


Note. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe's synchronism of Udaya III and Rajendra Chola I having no 
foundation, and his other arguments being supported by erroneous calculations, there exists no 
proof of any trace of an era of B.C. 483 during the period under discussion ; and the position 
taken up by Dr. Fleet in his “ Origin of the Buddha-varsha " 3 3 still holds the field. 

It may be added that the existence of such an era at the time is incompatible with the 
undoubted synchronism of Manavamma and the Pallava king Narasinhavarman I. 1 * 

E. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe's tentative identification (Ep. Zey., p. 30) of ‘a Cola king named 
Vallabha ” as ,l probably the great Raja Raja.” courts comment. 

Note. 

The Mahdvansa, after recording the accession of Mahinda IV and his marriage with a 
princess of Kalinga, states 3 5 : — 

“ Now Vallabha, the King of Cola, sent forth an army to Nagadipa to subdue this coun- 
try. And when the king heard thereof, he sent Sena, the Chief Captain of his army, thither, 
together with a great host, to fight against the hosts of Vallabha. And Sena led the army and 
fought against the enemy, and destroyed him utterly, and took possession of the field of battle. 
Whereupon Vallabha and the other princes entered into a treaty with the King of Lanka, because 
they could not prevail against him. Thus did the fame of this King spread abroad throughout 
Lanka, even across the sea unto Jambudfpa. 

Reference is apparently made to this war in the Vessagiriya Inscription of the ninth year 
of Siri Sangbo Abha Mihindu, !h " who was brought to his feet all the riches of the whole 
Dambadiva by means of the valour of his (favourite) Commander-in-Chief. Sena,' 1 

Mr. Wickremasinghe again has been betrayed by too much reliance on Wijesinha s 
Translation into English. 


33. Journal R A. I9C9. 

34. Hultzsch, op. cit., pp. 527-9. 

35. Mahawavsa. liv. li-e. Wijesinha s Translation 
3ti. Rpigraphia Zcyianica I, pp, 34, 35 
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As pointed out by Dr. Hultzsch “ the words 1 the King of Chola ' are non-existent in the 
Pali original, and no Chola king of the name of Vallabha is known to epigraphical records.” 37 

Who then was this prince? 

Mahinda IV came to the throne at the earliest 119 years and 6 months, or, if we count 
with Wijesinha the year or month in which each sovereign died as complete years or months, 128 
years and 7 months after the accession of Sena I. 

If the Nikdya Sangrahava is right in dating this event in A. B. 1362 expired, viz. in 
A.D. 819-20, Mahinda' s reign must have extended, at the earliest, from about A.D. 939 to 954 and, 
at the latest, from about A.D. 948 to 964. His ninth year, therefore, will be in the first case 947-8 
and in the latter 956-7. 

Dr. Hultzsch. deducting the sum of the traditional reigns from A.D. 1153, the date of 
Parakrama Bahu I’s accession, would place the commencement of the reign of Mahinda V 
in A.D. 978. 

Mahinda IV, therefore, would have been upon the throne between 952 and 968 A.D., his 
ninth year 33 falling in A.D. 960-1. According to Wijesinha’s calculations, this King reigned from 
A.D. 975 to 991 ; but his date for Parakrama Bahu I is eleven years too late, and he has omitted 
the twelve years of Mahinda V's captivity. 

The only Indian monarch who bore the title of “ Vallabha ” between A.D. 947 and 968 
was the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III, alias Kannara Deva Vallabhan, who reigned from circa 
A.D. 938 to 967. In his Karhad 39 Plates dated Saka 880 {A.D. 959) we read (v. 35) : — 

“ Having, with the intention of subduing the Southern Region, uprooted the race of the 
Cholas, given their land to his own dependents, and made the lords of great countries, viz. the 
Chernma, the Pandya and others, along with the Sinhala, his tributaries, he erected a high column 
at Rameswaram.” 

Krishna III had conquered Kanchi and Tanjai by his fifth year (A.D. 942-3) and in, or 
shortly before. A.D. 949-50 slew the Chola prince Rajaditya at the battle of Takkolam (Atakur 
Inscription. Saka 872 current). Either immediately after this event or in A.D. 947-8, he entered 
Tondai-mandalam : 40 and his attempted invasion of Ceylon perhaps took place not long afterwards. 

The dates calculated on the Nikdya Sangrahava. therefore, are probably fairly correct. 

F. 

, On page 123 of Vol. I of Epigraphia Zeylanica, Mr. Wickremasinghe deals with the 

Arppakkam Inscription, dated in the fifth year of Rajadhiraja II “who reigned approximately 
between 1146 and 1178 A.D.” 

Note 

Mr. Wickremasinghe has apparently confused Rajadhiraja II, who came to the throne in 
A.D. 1163. with Rajaraja II, whose accession took place in A.D. 1146. 

The Devanagala Inscription records that the invasion of Ramanna was resolved upon on 
the tenth of the waxing moon of Poson in the twelfth year of Parakrama Bahu I., that is, in A.D. 
1164-5. Chapter LXXVI of the Mahavansa places the incursion into the Pandyan country 
immediately after this invasion. 

The Arppakkam Inscription, which refers specifically to Lankapura’s expedition, dates 
from A.D. 1167-8. The Pandyan campaign, therefore, must be placed between A.D. 1164-5 and 
1167-8, and not after the events of the sixteenth year given in Mahavansa LXXVI, 7-9. 

37. Hultzsch. op. ctt p. 321. 

38. Jb., p.523. 

39. Epigraphia Indica IV. Xo. 40. 

40. lb. VII, p. 194 - XII, p.’ 123. 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795 — 1798 . 

By L, J. B. Turner, m.a.. c.c.s. 


T HE administration of Ceylon from Madras falls into two distinct phases, the one a failure 
and the other a success, associated respectively with the names of Robert Andrews) 
Superintendent of Revenue, and of Brigadier-General de Meuron, Commander-in-Chief. 
We shall examine these separately in their order. 

The Maritime Provinces having become at least a temporary British possession, 1 the 
question of their administration became a question of some difficulty. We have seen that the 
permanent retention of the Maritime Provinces by the British was a matter of considerable doubt, 
the expectation, in fact, being that they would positively be restored to the Dutch. It would thus 
have appeared unnecessary that Ceylon should, at that time, be provided with a separate 
Government of its own, and the obvious expedient of attaching it to the Government of Madras 
would readily occur to those responsible for the disposal of the Island. 

This proposal would have appeared the more suitable in view of the fact that the 
capture of some of the Dutch forts, and the cession of the rest, had been accomplished by the 
troops of the East India Company, 2 3 a fact which would give the Company some right to expect 
that the Island would be handed over to them for such time as it remained a British possession. 
Further, there appears to be no record that it was ever proposed to reimburse the East India 
Company for expenses :i incurred in the occupation of Ceylon, and it is possible that the original 
cession, and the later retention, of the revenues to the Company till the end of 1801 were con- 
sidered to constitute this reimbursement. 

Thus, although according to Tennent (ii 71), Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville wished to retain 
the administration of Ceylon under the direct control of the Crown, it was finally decided that the 
East India Company was to be left in charge of it, the immediate management being placed in the 
hands of the Governor and Council of Madras. 

The authorities in Madras do not, however, appear to have waited for any sanction from 
the Home Government before taking steps to commence the collection of revenue on behalf of 
the East India Company. About two months after the occupation of Jaffna, and about two 
months before the capitulation of Colombo, we find a Mr. John Jervis, of the Madras Civil Service, 


1. See Article on the subject in the Ceylon Antiquary. Vol. Ill, Part IV. April, 191b 

2. There is no direct evidence that the troops m question were paid by the East India Company, but it seems a legiti- 
mate inference from the fact that they were serving under the Madras Presidency of the Company. Colonel Stuart served with 
Lord Cornwailis. presumably in the service of the Company, m the Mysore campaign of 1791. capturing the hill fort of 
Savandrag (Adams’ Makers of British India 133.) 

3. These expenses appear to have amounted to 29,1*71 star pagodas i Ceylon Literary Rtgistei . Weekly, II 239) or about £12,000. 
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appointed by the Madras Government “ Assistant to Mr. Robert Andrews for the purpose of 
investigating and collecting the revenues of Jaffnapatnam and Manar and their Dependencies,” 
his f ull official style being “ John Jervis, Senior Merchant in the Service of the Hon’ble the 
United English East India Company under the Presidency of Fort St. George on the Coast of 
Corromandel, and Senior Assistant to the Resident and Superintendent of Revenue of the Island 
of Ceylon ” 4 

Jervis assumed duties in Jaffna on December 3rd, 1795, and was probably appointed 
some time before that. Thus the “Resident and Superintendent of Revenue,” Mr. Robert 
Andrews, must have been appointed very soon after the capture of Jaffna, it thus being evident 
that the Madras Government did not intend to lose any time in reimbursing themselves for the 
expenses of the expedition. Andrews had been sent on an embassy to the Court of Kandy in 
August 5 ; had arrived at Trincomalee on August 13th, and was delayed there till September 
15th ; arrived in Kandy towards the end of September ; returned to Trincomalee on 23rd October, 
and thence to India via Jaffna, leaving that place on November 30th, indisposed. He must have 
been appointed Superintendent of revenue on some date between the occupation of Manaar — 
October 6th — and November 30th. 6 As Andrews had already left for India, Jervis immediately 
on arrival assumed the position of ‘‘ Acting Superintendent of Revenue.” He seems to have 
ceased to act by 6th March, 1796, although Andrews, bringing with him Alexander of the Madras 
Civil Service, did not arrive in Jaffna till 16th. Andrews went on to Colombo, being at Arippu 
on April 5th, Kondachchi 19th April, and Colombo in May. 7 * 

The New Revenue Department 

The details of the machinery of this new Revenue Department, which, on the capitulation 
of Colombo, extended its operations throughout the Maritime Provinces, can only be traced with 
difficulty, and in part, in the absence of any direct account of them in the documents of the time.* 
But the following reconstruction can be compiled from the incidental references therein. 

The Resident and Superintendent of Revenue was, of course, the Head of the Department. 9 
We know that he had an assistant, Jervis, at Jaffna in the first instance, and later, Assistants seem 
to have been appointed, Alexander for Colombo and Galle 10 and Garrow for Trincomalee. 
Batticaloa and Mullaittivu. 1 1 John Macdowall, of the Madras Civil Service, who was Paymaster 
to the expedition against Trincomalee in 1795 1 2 * and who accompanied Colonel Stuart to Jaffna 1 9 
may also have been employed as one of Andrews’ Assistants before he became Deputy Secretary 
to Government and Collector of Colombo under Mr. North. 1 4 * * * * 


4 Jaffna Diary , and Lewis Tombstones and Monuments 405, quoting it- 

5. See .Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Join nal Vol XXVI, No. 70, Part II, page 50. (Account oi Andrews Embassy 

of 1795). 

6. MSS. of the late Mr. Sueter state that he was appointed on the surrender of Jaffna m September. I7v‘5. but Andrews 

Journal of the Embassy to Kandy in 1795 shows that the first information of his revenue appointment reached him about 26th 

October. H^was engaged on revenue business at Jaffna between 8rh and 30th November. He had apparently intended to band 

over to Jervis iu person, but he could not wait for him after the 30th.. as he had to escort the Kandyan ambassadors to Madra-* 
He seems to have been considerably annoyed at Jervis for apparently unnecessary delay at Trincomalee trem I*». h till the end 

of the month. Jervis did not reach Jaffna till 3rd December. 

7. Jafaa Diary under proximue dates 8. The chief of these are the Ja ffna Dtary, and the l» eUesley 

9. This title is the one given in the Jaffna Diary. The Wellesley MSS. omit the title k Resident,” escej t in one place (13*2), 

while Lord Valentia calls Andrews the “Commercial Resident and Receiver General’* (i 314 *. The “Resident' or “Commercial 

Resident ’’ was the equivalent of the Cinnamon Captain, or Chief of the Cbalias under the Dutch i Governor’^ Despatch of Ldfb 

February, para. 3fcL 

10. MSS. ->t the late Mr. Saeter. 11. Wellesley MSS. Literary Register Weekly, 11245 351. . 

12. Mr Sueter’s M3S- 13 See Colonel Stuart's summons to the Jaffna Garrison. J? .4. 5. Join nal XX 406. 

14. Literary Register II 246. 
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It would appear that these Assistant Superintendents of Revenue were also called 
“ Collectors,” as we read that, in reply to an application by Jervis for the trial by Court Martial 
of certain members of the •* large band of Robbers in this District,” he was told that he himself 
had the necessary authority to deal with them as " every Collector is vested with the power of 
confining these delinquents.” 1 r ‘ They are also called “ Collectors ” in Mr. North’s correspondence. 
The first duty of these Collectors was, as their name implies, the supervision of the collection of 
the revenue, and the Jaffna Diary, with its multiplicity of details, shows that this duty was 
the principal item of Jervis' daily work. But it would seem that the Collector had a considerable 
judicial jurisdiction in the trial both of criminal and civil cases. 

As regards the former, Andrews sends Jervis the following instructions : "In all cases 
unconnected with the Military, your Public Cutcherry is the place for investigating the subject, 
and your Authority during my Absence is sufficient for the trial and Punishment of all 
Misdemeanours which are not of a very heinous nature.” For heinous offences such as felony 
and murder, the Garrison Order of 25th April, 1796, quoted in the Jaffna Diary, lays down that 
Courts Martial are the only courts in existence competent to try them. Capital charges are to be 
reported to Colonel Stuart, doubtless to enable him to arrange Courts Martial. On Mr. North's 
arrival these — the Cutcherries of the Collectors and the Courts Martial — were the only criminal 
courts in Ceylon. 1 6 

The civil jurisdiction of the Collectors was less clearly defined. A case — Moyart v. 
Leona Silva — is reported in the Jaffna Diary of January, 1796, in which Jervis states that he 
cannot act in his judicial capacity, and that it must go to arbitration, and it seems likely that the 
Collector confined himself to cases involving Government revenue, such as defaults of renters, 
&c. But the Collector's discretion was, no doubt, a wide one, and it seems to have been so 
construed, both as regards jurisdiction and sentence. Thus we find that the punishment for 
a toddy drawer failing to carry his " receipt to draw," what we now call the tree tapping licence, 
was two dozen lashes, while another tapper on the same day — 18th September. 1800, — got an 
extra two dozen for ‘‘ impertinent behaviour.” Probably this was also the method of treatment 
of defaulting renters. It is also unlikely that much attention was paid to regularity of proceedings, 
and probably justice was of a very " summary ” description. 

Next below the Collectors came native officials called Aumildars. 1 ; These officers appear 
to have been stationed at various places within the jurisdiction of the Collector, and to have been 
entrusted with the collection of revenue, and possibly with a certain measure of general 
administrative power under the supervision of the Collector. Thus we read of “ my Aumildar 
at Moelletivoe ” in one of Jervis’ letters, and of Andrews sending two Aumildars to the Wanni 
‘‘ to investigate the revenues.” These officers replaced the Mudaliyars, who, under the Dutch, 
were the native officers in charge of revenue matters, and whose powers were suppressed by 
proclamation. 1 , The Aumildars. and the other officers inferior to them, were brought over from 
Madras to initiate the system of revenue collection employed there, 19 and the "‘transfer of 
authority from the nation to foreign natives was a pregnant source of discontent. ’- 0 and was 
largely responsible for the later disturbances. 

15. Andrews Letter ot 2Uth February. 1796, and that fiom the Secretaiy to the Go\tnimenr of iort < j eoi i/e c Match 

6th, In Jaffna Diary : ci. Lewis, Tonibatones und Monuments 406. and Jaffna [nary ot end of October. 1705. 

16 Mr. North's Despatch of May. 1799. to the Court oi Directors. 

17. Lord Valentia (I. 314) calls them Aumils. They were apparently sometime* appointed to post? i eld by Europeans 
under the Dutch (Mr. North s Despatch of 18th February 1801, $ 39), 

18. Jaffna Diary of September 2nd, 1796. 19. Ib. June 17th. 1796. 

20. Proceedings of the Committee of Investigation in WeVcsley 
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Under the Aumildars came a number of minor officials with strange names, few of which 
survived the Government which introduced them. It is difficult to place them all, but the follow- 
ing staff list of Jaffna Kachcheri on 9th February, 1799. explains some of them. 

Name. Salary. Duty. 

(star pagodas per month) 

Peshcar 20 for executing orders respecting revenue 

Sumpready not given to keep Malabar accounts 

Cuttwal do for to keep peace in the bazaar 

Monigar 4 to execute orders 

Besides these, there were conicoplies or kanakapulles, gomashtahs — duties not described, — 
respadoors, who were collectors of revenue under the Dutch. Under the “ Monigars " or 
Maniagars came “• parpattacarars,” a local title now extinct, meaning the people who look after 
things. There were also Pattengatyns for the fishers and in Manaar District a 11 Mottocara.” 21 

The Revenue. 

Many details of the revenue collected by this new department are given in the Jaffna 
Diary. We read of fish rents, land customs, rents of passes or tolls, chank fishery, arrack 
and toddy rents, sale of elephants, pearl fishery, head money and body tax, various import duties, 
land rents, harbour dues, export duties, tax on coconut trees, duties on tobacco, alphandigo or sea 
customs. But in the spite of the number of the heads, the monthly revenue of Jaffna District in 
1797 was only 2,435 star pagodas odd, about £974 with the star pagoda at 8/-, while the drafts of 
Paymaster Lieutenant Strickland Kingston to pay the expenses of the troops at Trincomalee were 
so heavy that there was rarely any balance left in the Jaffna Kachcheri. 2 2 The revenue was 
greatly increased by Jervis’ successor. Major, later Colonel, Burton Gage Barbut. who was 
appointed by Secretary Webbe’s letter of 10th January, 1798, Jervis having died on 24th 
December, 1797.-’ But it is difficult to make out any statement of income and expenditure, 
partly owing to the changing limits of the districts and the insufficient particulars in the Diary. 

The Wellesley MSS. supplement the information given in the Jaffna Diary. In the 
proceedings of the Committee of Investigation are given the details of the Jaffna farms, the total 
for 1797-8 being 105,301 rix dollars (at about 2 shillings sterling) as against 113,041 the previous 
year. The return is signed 11 John Jervis ’’ and shows that the financial year ran from 1st Septem- 
ber to 31st August. The Mullaittivu revenue 1796-7 was Rds. 14,616 with expenditure Rds. 6,030. 
Imperfect details of rents of the other parts of the Maritime Provinces are given. The first Jaffna 
arrack and toddy renter under the British was John Podmore, a monthly rent of 104 rix dollars 
2 fanams being paid. The Colombo arrack and toddy rent 1797-8 was held by ” Barend de Vosz 
and J. LaBroy.” We also read of farms of turtle fishery, gaming rights, gem digging, ‘’beetle.” 24 

But the pearl fishery seems to have been the main source of revenue. The anxiety of 
the Madras Government to raise money in Ceylon is shown by the fact that arrangements for the 
first fishery under the British Government — that of 1796 — were made before the surrender of 
Colombo on February 16th. This fishery realised £60,000, 12.000 oysters being said to have been 
landed daily from each boat- The second fishery in 1797 produced £144,000, though the daily 

21, Lewis, Tombstone* and Monumenib , page 3d iootnote. 22. Jaffna Diary , May and June, 1797. 

23. Barbut signs, in the first instance, as “ Major Commanding and Acting in the Revenue,'' later as “ Collector,'' finally 
being appointed Commissioner Extraordinary by Mr. North, a post which he held till the Kandian Expedition of 1803. On the 
capture oi Kandy, he became its Commandant, but died from fever contracted at Dambadenia in May, 1803. 

24 Weiie&ey MSS, Litei’ory Register II 132. 
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average of oysters was only 8,000. At the 1798 fishery, the rent rose still higher to £192,000, 
though the daily number of oysters fell to 6,000. These three fisheries exhausted the banks and 
the rent for 1799 fell to £30,000, after which the main Aripo banks were allowed to rest till 1804. 25 

With these handsome profits from the Pearl Fishery, the Madras Administration must 
have had a substantial balance to their credit on their Ceylon account. From Mr. Secretary 
Cleghorn’s examination of the Ceylon accounts maintained at Madras 26 we learn that the nett 
average annual excess of revenue over expenditure for 1796-8 was 117,209 star pagodas, all 
military and other expenses included, possibly not omitting the cost of the expeditions in 1795-6. 
Presumably these figures include the receipts from the Pearl Fisheries probably of 1796 and 1797, 
and possibly for 1798. If so, as the first two produced 255,000 star pagodas per annum and all 
three 330,000, it is clear that the pearl fisheries alone saved the Madras Government from a loss 
on their venture. 

These figures make necessary a statement of such information as is available on the 
subject of the currency of the period. About the time of the British occupation of 1795-6, the 
standard coin of Ceylon appears to have become the Dutch copper stiver or pice. 48 of these 
stivers went to the rix dollar, at one time a Dutch coin, but at this time a mere money of 
account. The rix dollar was also divided into 12 fanams, apparently also a money of account, 
one fanam being thus equal to 4 stivers. 2 7 

As India had a different currency, rates of exchange between the currencies of the two 
countries had to be fixed. The chief Indian standards were the Star Pagoda and the Porto Novo 
Pagoda, the former being a gold coin, and the latter being possibly also in gold. The rate of 
exchange between these coins and the Ceylon currency, under the Dutch, is given in the Jaffna 
Diary as being : 1 Porto Novo Pagoda equal to 25 f, fanams, 1 Star Pagoda, at the rate of 100 Star 
Pagodas to 120 Porto Novo Pagodas, equal to 30'5 fanams. 

Under the British, the Indian currency increased in value relatively to the Ceylon stiver. 
Thus the exchange of 22nd March, 1796, as given in the Jaffna Diary, was 1 Porto Novo Pagoda 
equal to 38i fanams ; 1 Star Pagoda equal to 45 fanams, and 1 Scott Pagoda, a money not 
mentioned elsewhere in the records, equal to 38 fanams. In May, 1796, the rate was 1 Star Pagoda 
equal to 45 fanams, which seems to have remained fixed at this figure for some years. 

As the authorities, while quoting the rates of exchange, do not give the sterling value of 
any of the denominations, it is difficult to ascertain the real values of any in sterling. It seems, 
however, to be generally taken that the Star Pagoda was worth about 8 shillings sterling, 28 and, if 
we adopt that figure, we get the Porto Novo Pagoda worth 6s. 8d„ the fanam equal 2 T 2 ^d. (at the 
last quoted rate of exchange), the rix dollar equal to 2s. lfd., or 9| rix dollars to the pound sterling, 
the stiver equal to T ^d. 


25. See Cordiner II 71-2. The figures given by Bertolacci <2571 do not agree with Cordiner’s. For 1797, he puts the sum 
realised at £110,000, and for 1<93 at £140,000. But he ma? not be including amount collected in *’ ammanee’’ (aumany) in the case of 
boats of which the number of diveis had been rendered incomplete. 

Mr. North's Despatches of 5th October, 1801. para. 60 and of 15th December, 1801, para. 37. show that there was a small 
fishery at Aripo m 1801. which was. however, unsuccessful. 

26 Wellesley 3/6*5. Lite rar>- Register, II 239. The account* of the pearl fishery ‘‘were earned directly to the account of the 
Government of Fort St. George” (Mr. North’s Despatch of 27th October, 1798). 

27. Bertolacci. 80-31, Mention of the nx dollar coin i3 frequent m the Dutch records. See Anthoniz' Report , and Codnngton 
m the Ceylon Antiquary, Vol I. page 100. 

28. Later examina ion of Mr, Norrh's Despatches shows that the reservations in the text are unnecessary, and that the 
■terltng exchange of the star pagoda was exactly eight shillings. See Despatch of 27th October 1798. and an annexureto Despatch 
of 5th October, 1804. 
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The Coinmander-in-Chief. 

Coexisting with the Revenue Department was the military establishment, which had been 
responsible for the capture and cession of the Dutch forts in the first instance, and which later 
supplied the commandants and garrisons who held them for the British. At the head of this 
establishment stood the Officer Commanding the British Forces in Ceylon. He was not, however, 
only the head of the Military, but had also full control of the Civil Departments as well. The 
letter from the Madras Government to the Commanding Officer, quoted in their letter to Andrews 
of 1st March, 1796, 29 makes this clear. “ As it has been judged expedient to vest in you (i.e. 
Colonel Stuart) the exercise of a Discretionary Authority, as well Civil as Military, in the Island of 
Ceylon, the Revenue and Commercial Servants are to be considered subject to your Orders and to 
address themselves to you upon all Points on which a Reference maybe requisite." 

This “ Discretionary Authority ” was continued to Colonel, later Major-General, Stuart's 
successor, Major-General Doyle, as is made clear by a Garrison Order of 1st January, 1797, signed 
by the Adjutant-General Colonel P. A. Agnew, to the effect that all powers, civil and military, are 
vested in the General, and all persons in the revenue and commercial departments are to consider 
Major-General Doyle their immediate superior. 30 

This was also the case with Brigadier-General de Meuron, who succeeded Major-General 
Doyle. Andrews in September, 1797, disputed with him for the superintendence of “ the 
Moodliars . . who were appointed with salaries in the Dissavanie of Colombo and Galle and 
Matara,” but the President in Council at Madras decided that “ the Moodliars be appointed by the 
Representative of Government who holds chief civil authority,” i.e. the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces. 3 1 

Colonel Stuart, then, was the first Military Governor of Ceylon 32 and besides improving 
the defences by strengthening the fortification of Colombo, protecting the Pettah by new works, 
constructing batteries for guarding the bay south of Mutwal, and adding to the Fort of Trincomalee, 
he studied “ the statistics of the Island, its advantages, interests and resources” from a general 
point of view. ‘‘Although forensic duties may be supposed foreign to his previous habits, Colonel 
Stuart employed himself in an impartial administration of justice . . While he still continued 
Governor of Ceylon he was promoted to the rank of Major-General ” 33 on some date soon after 
29th May, 1796, the date of the last Proclamation issued by him under the designation of 
11 Colonel.” 34 

His successor was Major-General Welbore Ellis Doyle, who was appointed Commander. 
in-Chief in November, 1796, arriving in Ceylon with half of the 19th Regiment, and taking over 
from Major-General Stuart on 1st January, 1797, the latter going as Commander-in-Chief to 
Bengal. But Major-General Doyle died within six months of his arrival, from what cause we 
are not told. The date of his death is also uncertain. The War Office records in the Public 
Record Office give the date as 2nd January, 1798, 35 but this cannot be correct, as Brigadier- 


29. Jaffna Diary proximate date. 30. ib. January, 1797 31. Wellesley MSS. 

32. This term does not appear to have been used as an official title at the time. It seems to have been rounded on 
Percival, 1st Edt. 110. 

33. Mr. Sueter’s MSS. quoting an account m Oriental Magazine reproduced in Government Gazette of 6th May, 1820, 

34. Jaffna Diary, proximate date. 35, Lewis. Tombstone* and Monuments , 380. 
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General de Meurcm, who was General in Ceylon after Doyle, was appointed long before that. 
Lewis’ supposition that the War Office had postdated the death for pay and pension purposes 
probably explains the discrepancy. 

Doyle was succeeded by Colonel Bonne vaux, who, according to Percival, 3 7 “ had only 
arrived three or four days at Colombo, from his former command at Point de Galle, when he 
was killed by his curricle upsetting as he drove out through one of the gates ; and was buried 
within a week after his predecessor,” who “ died on the June following, ’ i.e. 1797. But Lewis - ,s 
has ascertained from the India Office that the date of Bonnevaux s death was 12th July, 1797. 
There is, apparently, no reason to suppose that there is any postdating in this instance, and it 
is not at all unlikely that Percival, as in so many other cases, 39 is in error. If so, either his 
“ June following ” or “ within a week ” is wrong ; in the former case, the date of Major-General 
Doyle’s death would be circa July 6th, in the latter circa June 30th. It seems to be indifferent 
which is selected : as Percival names June, we might take the latter, accepting 12th July as the 
correct date of the death of Colonel Bonnevaux. 

The latter was succeeded by Brigadier-General de Meuron, who appears to have been 
in Ceylon, engaged in “investigating the state of the Revenue and other important matters in the 
Island of Ceylon " for which purpose, as we shall see, a Committee with the Brigadier-General 
at its head had been appointed by the Madras Government on 10th June. 40 It seems likely 
that de Meuron, on the death of Colonel Bonnevaux, assumed the office of Commander-in-Chief 
and Representative of Government in addition to bis duties as President of the Committee of 
Investigation. His Governorship would, accordingly, date from 12th July, 1797. 

We have seen that the General Officer Commanding held the chief authority, both 
Military and Civil, but his representatives in the outstations were early deprived of any civil 
jurisdiction. So long as no civil authority was established, it would appear from the instance 
of Lieutenant William Bagster, given in Jaffna Diary of 8th December. 1795, that Colonel 
Stuart had empowered the Commandants to hear and settle disputes. When, however. Andrews 
Revenue Department was established, it was arranged that every matter in dispute relating to 
the concerns of the Revenue, was. in future to be referred to Andrews or Jervis, who, in fact, 
became the only civil authorities. 4 1 In practice, indeed, the Commandant, though apparently 
nominally independent of the Superintendent of Revenue or his Assistant, was liable to receive 
orders from him for escorts of remittances, assistance to renters to collect their moneys, &c. 
We find Jervis in December. 1795, actually enquiring into charges against Lieutenant Bagster, 
and acquitting him. 

But it is obvious that this dual control must have led to considerable friction, in spite 
of the fact that the Commander-in-Chief was the head of all the departments. Thus we find 
Jervis at cross purposes with Captain Ferguson, who was acting for Colonel Major Barbut, as 


36. Major General Doyle, who died at the age ol 39. had a distinguished military career before he came to Ceylon, See 
Lewis, Tombstones and Monuments, 451. His son, later Major General Sir Everard Hastings Doyle, had even a more unique 
history, fighting with his father m FI. mders at the age of 11. and with MVilington and Nelson later, being invited by the latter 
to a Council of War be f ore the battle of Copenhagen, while he was still but 18 years of age. A descendant. Sir Everard Hastings 
Doyle wrote to the Cojhv Lite earn Register m 1*96, ashing for information where Major General Welbore Ellis Doyle wa« buried 
( Ceylon Monthly Literary Register IV. 24). The reply is ; in the Colombo Pettah Burial Ground (Lewis, Tombstone* and Monu- 
ments, 72). There is an interesting note on the family m YleekUj Litem -t, Rryistc,, II 371. 

B7. Ld Edition, pa {e 110 cb Tombstone' and Mon aments, 380. 

3?. Fjt e Tim pie. m ng tbit Colonel Perr.e was one oi the Military' Governors. He wa« Commandant of Colombo 
when he died ‘Lewis, Tombstone s and Monument?:. 

40. The Committee was appointed by an order of l«'»th June, 17e7 <Sueter*s MSS) 

41. Barbut' s Proclamation of 12th December. 1795 m Jaftni Diary 
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Commandant of Jaffna, in April, 1796. Captain Ferguson had apparently been interfering with 
the Department of Boats and Vessels, and issuing orders that all strangers coming to Jaffna 
should wait upon the Commanding Officer. Jervis asks Andrews to communicate with the Officer 
Commanding the Forces, or with the Government, presumably of Madras, “ so as to prevent any 
interference on the part of the Military Authorities with the Department which Government 
have immediately intrusted and committed to the charge of their Revenue Servants in this 
Island.” 4 - Jervis’ contention appears to have been upheld. 

Causes of Failure. 

But the new administration and the new Revenue Department were not destined to be 
successful. The system is so freely criticised by the Committee of Investigation, which was 
sent from Madras to look into the causes of its failure, that it is not difficult to say what 
these were. 

As will be seen, there were many defects in the Madras Administration, but the one 
which the Committee of Investigation seem to think was the most fatal was the introduction of 
the Madras Revenue System and supercession of the native Mudaliyars by foreigners from the 
Malabar Coast, who were entirely ignorant of the customs, language, and prejudices of the 
people. This idea, as were several others of Brigadier-General de Meuron and his Committee, 
was developed by Mr. North, the first Civil Governor of Ceylon. “Your Lordship has un- 
doubtedly been informed of the excesses committed by a set of profligate Malabar Servants 
of Revenue in the harsh, unjust, and impolitic introduction of a system of finance and judicature 
confessedly defective even where it has been long established and carried on by the natives of 
the country, but which became altogether insupportable, when it was introduced in direct contra- 
riety to the usages, laws and habits of the people, and executed by men unconnected with their 
fortunes, enemies to their religion, and having no interest but in oppressing and despoiling 
them.” 4J 

Apart from the general dislike of the foreign officials, one particular detail of the 
administration stands out as almost the most unpopular phase of it all — the introduction, originally 
from 1st September, 1796, 44 of a taxon coconut trees of “one silver fanam,” about 2d., per tree 
per annum. As de Meuron points out in his Report on the Dutch Records 4 the tax was both 
unjust and impolitic as the value of trees varied greatly according to situation, &c., and the tax was 
sometimes greater than the produce. He also notes that the Chalias were exempt from the tax, 
while some castes had 50 free trees, and others presumably none. It would appear that the 
chief objection to the tax was the fact that it had to be paid in money, and Bertolucci (324) states 
that an offer was made to Government to pay, in place of the tax, one-tenth of the produce in 
kind, but that this excellent offer was refused, He points out that, when fields with their various 
tenures are taxed in kind, it was only reasonable that gardens should also pay a tax. and laments 
the loss of this good opportunity to levy one. If his facts are correct, his conclusion is wholly 
justified, and one wonders whether the refusal was due merely to shortsightedness on the part 
of the Madras officials, or whether the raising of money was considered so important that a pay- 
ment in kind was not thought suitable from the point of view of rapid realisation. Bertolacci 
does not state to whom the offer was made, or who was responsible for its refusal. 

42. Jo it nu Diaiy, and Lewi-', Tombstone* and Monument*. 405. quoting u 

43. Wellesley MSH. Literary Registti Weekly II, 230. 

44. Jaffna Diary June, 1700. Marshall « 71 > Is m error in stating that '“an annual tax o: one fanaru <l£d.) was imposed 
upon the produce of coconut and other iruu -bearing tree-." The tax was imposed on the tree, not on the produce, and was only 
applied to coconut trees. Marshall & rate oi exchange al "0 dot" not agree with that in the text, 

45. Literary Register Weekly II, 141. 
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In spite of the fact that the “ body tax ” was abolished, certainly in the Northern Districts, 
and probably all over the Maritime Provinces, the objection to the coconut tax seems to have been 
almost instantaneous. On September 24th, 1796, Jervis reports “ the particular opposition which 
has been given to my people who were employed to number the coconut trees, as well as the 
disposition of the Inhabitants in general, manifest to oppose my collection of the tax.” On 17th 
March, 1797. he reports that the inhabitants are very averse from payment. “ I should, moreover, 
apprehend a very alarming opposition were I to exact the tax now,” and he adds a request for 
instructions. From this it would appear that the collection of the tax had not yet commenced, and 
about 25th March, possibly as a result of Jervis' report, Major-General Doyle suspended the 
collection of the tax pending orders from the Government at Madras. 46 

Andrews’ letter of 17th May from Colombo probably conveys the orders which the 
Madras Government made on this reference to them. They were to the effect that the tax was 
again to be collected, but something was to be done to make it more acceptable to the people. 
The rent of a garden, says Andrews, might, for example, be estimated, apparently instead of the 
trees being taxed separately by their number, as this might tend to prevent unequal incidence of 
the tax. Nothing is said about any offer to pay in kind. 

It does not appear from the records whether the tax was actually collected or not. It 
was, however, considered by the Committee of Investigation to contribute to the later disturbances, 
so that it seems likely that some attempt was made to collect it in some form, which possibly gave 
the occasion for the revolt. The tax was abolished by resolution of the Committee of Investigation 
of 2nd September, 1797. It was not, in any case, a very lucrative one ; in Jaffna District the 
113,588 trees marked represented only 2,524 star pagodas or about £1,000 per annum. 47 

In the notification of the original tax on coconut trees of 1st September, 1796, we find 
mention of the fact that labour was, in future, to be paid for. This represents another reform of 
the Madras Ad min istration, namely the abolition of the system of personal services hitherto pre- 
vailing in Ceylon. The Minutes of the Committee of Investigation again explain the position. 
“ The Sovereign. . was absolutely proprietor of the soil. From him proceeded landed property of 
every denomination. . the land was divided into certain portions, each of which was appropriated to 
realisation of one particular object of Government whether of Religion, Finance, Justice or Defence. 
Personal service variously modified. . constituted the tenure upon which land was occupied. 

The soldier and civilian in their respective services, the cultivation of land in its produce, the 
workman in his merchandise and the daily labourer in certain portions of his labour ” were thus 
taxed in view of land held from the King. 

“• Such is the general outline of the ancient Government of Ceylon. The Portuguese 
retained much of this fiscal system by taxation, and upon their expulsion by the Dutch, the tenures 
of personal labour and official service were continued in conformity with the prejudices and 
customs of the inhabitants. Upon our conquest of the island, we abolished those tenures and 
endeavoured to introduce the Coast system of revenues.” 4 

It may be noted here that one of the recommendations of the Committee of Investigation 
which inquired into Andrews’ Government was the restoration of service tenures. Several reasons 
are assigned for this opinion. One is the insignificance of the value of the Government share of 
crops, and another was the difficulty of obtaining labour under the new system. “ The natural 
indolence of the Cingalese renders the interference of authority necessary to obtain labourers of 
every description when required for service of public or of individuals, for no temptation of reward 
within the bounds of reason can induce a Cingalese to labour when he can exist in idleness.” 4 9 

46. Jaffna Diary, proximate dates, and Andreev’s letter trom Aripo of 25th March, 1797, m same. ~ 

47. Jaffna Diary of 17th March, 1797. 48. Literary Register Weekly II, 133. 

49. ib. 125. Mr. North writes in 1802. with reference to this statement: “Ihave imbibed that Opinion as strorgiv es anv 
One and it is only by my^long Continuance in this Country, that I am convinced of its being unfounded.’ i Despatch of ’4th 
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The service tenure system was accordingly reverted to on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Investigation, but we shall see on another occasion, that Mr. North, in this instance> 
did not agree with the opinion of the Committee, and again abolished service tenures. Mr. North, 
in his turn, was severely criticised by his successor, Sir Thomas Maitland, for doing so, and the 
service tenure system was gradually returned to by studied neglect of Mr. North’s regulations on 
that head. The whole subject is one of some complication and has only been touched upon here ; 
its fuller consideration can be more suitably postponed for another time. 

Another item of the Madras Administration to which the Committee take exception is the 
“ union of powers of renter and magistrate,” or, as it is elsewhere put, the fact of “the farmers 
also being judges,” 30 It is not particularly clear to what these phrases are intended to refer, but 
the reference is probably a double one, firstly to the fact that the only “ judges,” other than 
military officers sitting on Courts Martial, were the officers of the Revenue Department, and 
secondly, to what was probably the fact that many of these revenue officers, especially the 
Aumildars, were renters or farmers of the revenue as well as revenue officers. We shall see that 
Jervis was a renter as well as being Assistant Superintendent of Revenue, and it is very probable 
that the junior officials had direct or indirect interest in the rents as well. We know 
that the Assistant Superintendents of Revenue had judicial powers, and the Aumildars pro- 
bably had a delegated authority of the same kind. 5 1 It will thus be easily understood that any 
aggrieved party would have little remedy against the acts or orders of the revenue officers, and the 
objection of the Committee to the system can be seen to be well founded. 

Robert Andrews and his Assistants. 

But, however, impolitic the Madras system was in these and other particulars, its defects 
would seem to have been greatly emphasised by maladministration. The character of Andrews 
himself is subjected to severe criticism by Ceylon officials. At the best, ‘'indolence,” 32 “ want of 
vigilance and activity,” “ignorance of habits and disposition of islanders” 33 are among his 
characteristics, although Mr. North, generally charitable, allows him, somewhat inconsistently, 
“experience, talent, and incomparable temper.” At the worst, Andrews, according to Lord 
Valentia (i 314), cannot be acquitted of having at least connived at the malpractices of his sub- 
ordinates. Lord Valentia adds that the matter of the pearl fishery, in which double the number of 
boats were employed for which the Company received payment, would authorise a more unfavour- 
able construction of his conduct. When we note that Mr. North, during his investigation into the 
misdeeds of the Collectors, finds reason for saying that “ the Company seems to have been cheated 
of 7 lacs of pagodas in the fisheries of 1797 and 1798, which sum he has to increase to 12 lacs 
later, 04 and that “ no boat could or did fish without passport from Andrews countersigned by the 
renter,” it may be reasonably supposed that Lord Valentia’ s suspicions were not without some solid 
foundation. 

It is, however, pointed out 55 that Andrews appears to have enjoyed a high reputation in 
Madras, even after the time of his administration of the Ceylon revenues. He was Collector of the 

50. Ibid. Literary Register. 

51. It is clear that they had, from Despatch of 25th February, 1799, para 63, where it is stated that the Aumildars had 
“every judicial magisterial authority.’' 

52. Cleghorn, Literary Register 239. 53. Mr North, ib. 245. 54. lb. 255. 3C0. 

55. By Mr. LewiB, R. A. S. Journal, Vol. XXVI, Part H, p. 56. The following minute of 9th June, 1797. by Lord Hobart, 
Governor of Madra-, who had visited Ceylon some time between May. 1797, and February, 1798 (Sutter’s MSSj, may also be 
noted in this connection. “H*ving recently turned a considerable share of my attention to the affairs of Ceylon. I am 
induced to offer some observations .... which may possibly be found not undeserving of notice. Although they convey an 
idea that improvements may be made in the Revenue system on that Inland they will not, I trust, be considered to cast 
the most distant imputation upon the conduct of ihe buperimer d*nt The prtcanousnesR of our possession the short period 
the Dutch Settlements have been in our bancs. the diifieulty of obtaining information, the distrust of the natives, and the 
indisposition of the Dutch, furnish so many and such serious obstacle- to a successful management that it ought not to 
be a matter of -surprise tint tue nude of amelioration should only gradually be discovered , . . ” (Sueter’s iISS). 
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Trichinopoly District from 1804 to 1808, going to England in the latter year. On his return to 
India in 1810, he was appointed Acting Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Southern Division. In 1813, he was Postmaster-General, Madras, and, in 1815, First Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal for the Southern Division. He died at Trichinopoly on 13th Novem- 
ber, 1821, aged 58, and his tomb in St. John’s Cemetery bears the following : “ If suavity ensure 
esteem, philanthropy respect and charity gratitude, time will record the name of Andrews in the 
remembrance of the good. . . In him truly did the wretched find a friend, the poor a parent and 
mankind a man.” 

But it cannot be deduced from these facts that his administration of the Ceylon revenues 
was blameless. The posts referred to would be, no doubt, within the easy reach of anyone 
possessing the influence at Headquarters which Andrews undoubtedly had, and one does not go 
to epitaphs for critical insight into character. There was, in fact, every reason why the Madras 
Government should pay but scant attention, and even give little credit, to Ceylon complaints 
against Andrews. On the one hand, the “ precariousness of our possession of the Island,” and 
the possibility of it reverting to the Dutch at almost any moment, would create the tendency 
among the Madras officials to treat the affairs of Ceylon as of but little importance. On the other 
hand, the severance of Ceylon from the control of Madras on Mr. North’s arrival in October, 1798, 
caused a considerable amount of annoyance to the Madras officials “ as a measure adverse to then- 
patronage and emoluments,” and they were not likely to look kindly on Mr. North and his com- 
plaints, especially when they were directed against one of their own men. 

This spirit of opposition to the new Ceylon Government was noted by Cleghorn, who, after 
being appointed Secretary to the Ceylon Government, but before assuming duties, was sent by 
Mr. North to Madras to obtain information about procedure, accounts, and so on. “ I must acknow- 
ledge with truth and regret,” says Cleghorn, “ that the erecting of Ceylon into a separate Govern- 
ment was considered by the gentlemen at the head of the different Boards of the Madras Presi- 
dency as a measure adverse to their patronage and emoluments, that with every exertion on my 
part I was able to procure from them hardly any information.'’ 56 

It is thus evident that the absence of any criticism of Andrews in India can, by no means, 
be taken as proof that his work in Ceylon was above criticism, and we must give the positive 
evidence from Ceylon more weight than the negative from India. 

Nor is the positive evidence confined to the matter of the Pearl Fishery. Cleghorn, in 
the letter already quoted, lays a serious indictment against Andrews : “I have not described, 
because I cannot as yet legally authenticate the particular instances of rapine and cruelty which 
the Madras Dubashes have inflicted in Ceylon upon every class of the native inhabitants. The 
very enormities of which I have received accounts will prevent me from stating them without the 
fullest evidence. But I have heard of these from men of the most undoubted veracity and whose 
situations must have made it very difficult to impose upon the fictions for facts. And I have no 
difficulty is saying that the Madras Government, know(ing) as they do either Mr. Andrews’ 
ignorance of business or his connivance with the Dubashes, ought not again to have employed 
him. And if that gentleman has felt with delicacy what is publicly said of his conduct, he would 
not have again accepted of his situation until he had obtained a full and fair acquittal of the facts 
alleged against his management. I have no personal prejudice against him. I hardly even know him. 
But when the happiness and misery of thousands depend upon his conduct . . . that understanding 
must be contemptible which can attempt to derive lasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion .... Whether oppression upon unfortunate inhabitants has proceeded from his indolence 
or from worse motives, in his situation indolence and guilt are the same.” 


56. Welksley MSS. 
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Whichever view we may take, it is unlikely that under such superintendence, the Collec- 
tors would either do their own work satisfactorily, or supervise their subordinates efficiently. As 
Andrews so probably did, many of the other Madras officials found in the Pearl Fisheries the best 
opportunity and the greatest scope for personal profit. “ Several servants of the Madras Govern- 
ment engaged deeply in last year's Pearl Fisheries (i.e. of 1797) and have still considerable quanti- 
ties (of pearls ?) to dispose of.” 67 

Thus, although Mr. North finds that the Fishery of 1796 shows no irregularities, the 
circumstances of this first fishery under the British Government were decidedly peculiar. The 
renter, in the first instance, was the Collector of Jaffna, John Jervis, himself, who bought the rent 
for 150,000 Porto Novo Pagodas. 5 s Jervis apparently thought that he would also be Superinten- 
dent of the Fishery, as he would have been in the ordinary course, as well as renter, but Andrews 
would not allow this, and appointed Robert Alexander of the Madras Civil Service as Superinten- 
dent. Jervis thereupon threw up the rent on the ground that there were not enough boats to 
work the Fishery successfully. Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, allowed him to withdraw, but 
expressed his “ sense of the Impropriety of that Gentleman's conduct both as it respects his 
engagements as renter of the Fishery and his duty to the Company as Collector of their revenue.” 
Although Jervis insists that “ my private interest has not in any Degree stood in Opposition to 
my Zeal for that of the Hon’ble Company,” it remains suspicious that he withdrew, albeit on 
another pretext, when he found that he was to be Superintendent, and that he was able to engage 
himself to pay down some £ 50,000. 5 9 It is interesting to note that the fishery “ was then rented 
by some natives of Jaffnapatam, who paid for it about 60,0001. sterling, and cleared by the 
adventure three times that sum." * 0 

Collector John Macdowall, whom we found to have been present at the capitulation of 
Jaffna, and who with Secretary Cleghorn, formed two of the three Commissioners for the Fishery 
of 1799, became involved in some rice defalcations thereat. Mr. North finds that he “ has been 
guilty of an enormous neglect of duty, in not selling Government rice sent for relief of starving 
population but allowing it to lie rotting in granaries and (on) seashore. I suspect him of having 
sold rice an enormous price, and now he has gone to Manaar to get rice to pay Government in 
kind." 61 He was suspended but eventually reinstated. He was dismissed about Sept., 1799, 6 - 
(The Jaffna Diary shows that a John Macdowall was Assistant Agent of Revenue at Trincomalee 
in June 1803. It is hardly likely that there would be two John Macdowalls in Ceylon within 4 
years, it would therefore seem that the dismissed Collector had been reinstated later.) 

Garrow, Collector of Trincomalee, with Batticaloa and Mullaitivu, who arrived at Trinco- 
malee 1st Oct., 1797, was another of “the infamous faction of Madras civilians” who got into 
trouble with Mr. North. He was “ a pert little black monkey” against whom “complaints of 
violence scarcely imaginable (had) been brought. ” “ He has even ventured to send a written 

order to chief of villages to oblige 4 poor devils of natives of Batticaloa whom he had illegally 
arrested here where he has no authority and sent to his district to return to Batticaloa by another 
road without setting foot here. I have suspended him. Oh Lord ! I am quite sick.” 6 1 Garrow’s 
later history is not related. 


57- ib. 58. Lewis, Tombstones and Monuments, 405, puts this at £22,950. But, if rates of exchange 

given above are correct, it would be £50,000, with the Porto Novo Pagoda at 6s. 8d. 

59. Jaffna Diary, and Lewis, lombstones and Monuments. 

60. Lewis, ib. 405 states that Jervis’ relinquishment of the rent was “an unfortunate move on his part as regards 
his own interests for the fishery of 1796 yielded £ 60,000.” This was, according to Cordiner . wfeat it yielded to Government 
Jervis, if he had been renter, would have realised £ 240,000, leas what he paid for it. 

61. Literary Register 11, 245, 62. ib. 262. 63. ib. 245. 
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With men like these at the head of the Revenue Department, it is not surprising that the 
“ swarm of Dubashes . . . claiming the rank of Aumils, seem to have considered land given up to 
them to be devoured. The object of the Aumils was to accumulate money ; they cut down timber ” 
and committed other acts of oppression. 4 4 Cleghom’s account 45 of the misdeeds of these ‘'A umils ” 
or “Dubashes ” has been already quoted. 

Nor was this all. In the train of these Madras officials, who, in themselves, must have 
been a sufficient plague to the country, followed a swarm of Tamils from the coast who came to 
get what advantage they could out of the farm of the new and old sources of revenue. “ The 
Malabars, who since our possession have gone over for the purpose of farming must be sent away, 
for it is no wonder as General Doyle remarked that the 1 Revenue can only be collected at the 
point of the bayonet.” ’ These renters were a “ set of wretches, whose speculations are plunder, 
whose interests are permanently foreign to those of the country ; and whose rapacious disposi- 
tion^) are perpetually urged forward by the precariousness of their tenure,” 6 6 owing again, of 
course, to the possibility of Ceylon being given back to the Dutch. “ No mode,” says Mr. North, 67 
“ for destroying a country could have been devised more likely to accomplish its end with des- 
patch and aggravation and to create among the nation most rooted abhorrence of and disgust to 
British Government. It must be in vain for the Government to assume character of lenity and 
moderation if this set of wretches remain,’' 


The natural end to this state of acute misgovemment was what actually happened — 
violent revolt on the part of the inhabitants. “ The Moodliars were not likely to trouble 
themselves about the dissatisfaction of the natives,” 6 8 superceded as they had been by the 
foreigners from the Coast ; the Dutch were daily expecting restoration of Ceylon, and held out 
hopes of assistance from the French ; and all the sources of irritation described above combined 
to produce a formidable outbreak. The first we hear of it in the records is in the Committee's 
letter to Lord Hobart of 16th August, 1797, 69 where mention is made of “ neighbouring districts 
in open revolt and of “fear of spreading. ’ Tennent (ii 73 without giving authority) states that 
the rebels occupied intrenched positions on the line leading from the low-country to the hills, 
that a force of Sepoys was sent against them, but that it was not till after considerable loss on 
both sides that the insurgents were subdued. An Aumildar was murdered, but it was significant, 
says Lord Valentia (i 314), that no enquiry was held. Mr. North on this point says : “ No Tribunal 
there for last 2 years, but Garrow’s Cutcherry, and before him one of Andrews’ Amildar, who 
was murdered by (the) populace in Government House (Trincomalee) ” 7 0 

Beyond the two scanty references by Percival, to the effect that the Sinhalese erected, 
near Kaduwela, “ a kind of fort or breast work . . . during their rebellion against our government 
in 1797 and that “ during the disturbances in 1797, the 35th battalion of Madras Sepoys occupied 
this post (a small circular fort near or at Hanwella) for several months, and during that period 
lost many of their men from the fire of the rebels who concealed themselves in the neighbouring 
thickets, ■ 1 no details are available of the operations during this first rebellion against British 
authority, either as regards their locality, nature, beginning or end. We can only say that the 
revolt broke out some time before 16th August, 1797, and ended some time before 16th February, 
1798, ‘ 2 possibly before the end of 1797, and that fighting appears to have taken place to the east of 
Colombo, and probably elsewhere. 


64. Lord Valentia i. 314. 65. Literary Register II, 239. 

66. Literap/ Register II 125. It may be noted that, though the renters of the rents in the Northern Prorince were 
nearly all “ Malabar ehetties," we find many Sinhalese and Burgher names in the lists for the Western and Southern 
Provinces. 

67. ib. 238. 68, lb. p. 133. 69. ib. 125. 70. ib. 262, 30 Octl799 71. 1st- Edition 377-8 

72. Literary Register 133. 
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The Committee of Investigation. 

By this time, we have passed from the first of the two phases of the Madras Administra- 
tion mentioned at the outset to the second which is the one which ended successfully. The Com- 
mittee of Investigation 73 was appointed on 9th or 10th June, 1797, but it is not at all clear what 
gave rise to their appointment. Their own letter of 20th October, 1798 74 states that the Com- 
mittee was “ for investigating the state of the Revenue and other important matters in the Island 
of Ceylon,” and would point to dissatisfaction at Madras with the revenue-producing capacity of 
Ceylon. But possibly Major-General Doyle's correspondence about the opposition to the coco- 
nut tax had opened the eyes of the Madras Government to the fact that all was not well in Ceylon, 
and, with other considerations, gave rise to the appointment. The revolt would appear not to 
have broken out for some time after the Committee’s arrival. 

The Committee consisted of Brigadier-General de Meuron, Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew, 
and Mr. Andrews, but the last appears to have done nothing to assist the others in their 
difficult task. Mr. North writes under date October 27th, 1798. “ Mr. Andrews has, in his capa- 
city of member, signed all papers of Committee. Had he stood forward to press the execution 
of the measures recommended ; had he been active in healing the wounds he had inflicted ; had he 
brought to justice and punished those servants who had betrayed his confidence and committed 
his reputation, I should have been of opinion that no salary could have been too great, no dignity 
too high, no power too extensive, which may engage him to remain in this island for the comple- 
tion of a work so beneficial to the people and so creditable to himself. But as he has been for 
the 6 months in Madras and only came yesterday, and not punished or dismissed one servant, 
shown no disposition to reform abuses. The officer (sic) you will agree of Superintendent of 
Revenue, and Ambassador at Kandy are both useless.” 7 5 

But Brigadier-General de Meuron and Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew were both men of 
marked ability, and must have proved a formidable combination. The latter was, of course, the 
Major Agnew who played so large a part in the cession of the Dutch settlements in Ceylon to 
the British, bearing the first despatches of July 22nd, 1795, to Colombo, arranging the transfer 
of the Regiment de Meuron, deciding the terms of the Capitulation of Colombo, and inducing 
Governor van Angelbeek to assent to them. In one of his minutes he writes : ” I served at the 
head of the staff of the Army which invaded this colony, and negotiated the capitulation by which 
it was surrendered to Britain.” 76 “ He possess abilities civil, military, financial, commercial and 
diplomatic. Shall regret him.” (North 245). In the course of what follows we shall see the vast 
amount of work done on the Committee by de Meuron, its President. 

The five recommendations of the Committee — the restoration of lands for personal ser- 
vices (cf De Meuron 's Proclamation 7 7 of 3rd July. 1798), the abolition of the coconut tax, the 
banishment of coast natives, the re-establishment of the authority of the Mudaliyars (effected by 
De Meuron’s Proclamation of 3rd July, 1798, see Jaffna Diary, but Aumildars, See., continued to 
exist for some years), and the institution of a mild and upright administration — which were 
approved by Lord Hobart in his Minute of March 15th, 1798, had the desired effect of allaying 

73. In Mr. Sueters MSS it is sometimes called the Committee of Enquiry. The full title seems to have been a 
Committee for investigating the state of the Revenue and other important matters in the Island of Ceylon.' 

74. Quoted in Mr. Sueter’s MSS. 75. Literary Register II 230, 76. ib. 148. 

77. The Proclamation is quoted in Sueter's MSS. “The Hon'ble the Governor m Council of Fort St. George from strong 
desire to adopt such measures for the conduct of affairs on the Island of Ceylon, as may be satisfactory to the native inhabitants of 
the provinces of this Island under his Government, and conducive to their happiness has thought proper to direct the re-establish- 
ment in great measure of the customs and usages formerly in force. Notice is hereby given to all whom it may concern 
that from and after the 1st day cf September next the neynde parvenies will be as formerly exempt from all payments to 
Government excepting the personal services of their proprietors conformably to ancient usage, and that from the same date the 
requisite number of Moodiliers and other Cingalese native officers will be re- established in the country to fulfil the functions they 
formerly neld, and to be rewarded in the same manner with accommodessans proportionate to their employment. Colombo, 3rd, 
July, 1798” (‘’Neynde 1 ' appears to be a form of naide, “term applied to certain labourers who held land in lieu of 

services rendered to gvernment, r Clough, 277, and see Literary Register Weekly IV 76, Monthly III 275, Phi laletkes 324). 
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the discontent, and when Mr. North arrived in October, 1798, he found that the ** Island is in 
most perfect tranquillity. Prudent measures of Committee have quelled everything, every appear- 
ance leads me to hope for the security, prosperity and happiness of these settlements.” 78 He 
is sincerely happy in having such men as De Meuron, Cleghorn and Agnew. The first is Officer 
Commanding the Troops and acting Lieut.-Govemor, Please don’t take him away soon.” 79 In 
his Despatch of 13th October, 1798, Mr, North reports that the “ masterly labours of Committee 
. . , . have most considerably diminished all the difficulties which I expected to find, and 

indeed have left me little more to do than to put into execution the very wise and prudent 
regulations recommended by them.” 

Their Minutes. 

Some of the Minutes of the meetings of the Committee, and of their reports and corres- 
pondence are given in the Wellesley MSS.,* 0 and a brief summary of these will convey some 
idea of their painstaking and exhaustive investigations. 

In their letter of June 10th Lord Hobart and Secretary Webbe notice the points raised 
by Doyle or de Meuron in some previous communication. They note proposal to abolish tax of one 
fanam on each coconut tree, which is considered unjust by de Meuron because value of trees 
varies, and impolitic because Chalias were entirely free, other castes having only 50 free trees, 
and because tax was sometimes greater than produce. They note that the Superintendent of 
Revenue must have been cheated because only in Trincomalee “ beetle nut ” has been farmed 
out for 586 pagodas, whereas the Dutch revenue used to be 100,000 rix dollars per annum, 
Governor Angelbeek getting 200,000 by paying Moors Rds. for storing and selling it for 
Government at 18 to 22 Rds. per amunam of 25,000 nuts. The question of a salt monopoly is gone 
into, and cinnamon gardens are to have more attention after being neglected by Govr. Angelbeek. 
A capitation tax on Moors, who do not number more than 50,000, is suggested in place of their 
being annually obliged to take certificates for which fee was 12 dollars or 4 months’ services to 
Dutch, called ‘‘ oulliame.” 8 1 A tax on slaves is also suggested, and a small tax on cloth. The 
revenue on Jaffna tobacco under Dutch is noted at 35,000 Rds. per annum. Pearls are noted as 
casual revenue, and government share of crop, put at i to r ] - 0 is mentioned as of great moment as 
it affects large population. Renting or farming is recognised as the only successful system of 
revenue collection, in spite of the obvious disadvantages in that as Adam Smith says, the farmers 
of the revenue have no bowels for the contributors.” It is proposed to minimise these disadvan- 
tages by sending away the Malabar farmers as with them in the island, as General Doyle said, 
“ revenue can only be collected at the point of the bayonet.” 

The Committee also deal with the difficult question of the administration of justice. 
By the 23rd Article of the Capitulation of February 15th, 1796, it was agreed that “ all civil suits 
depending in the Council of Justice shall be decided by the same Council according to our laws 
.. in twelve months ” from the date of the capitulation. After the expiry of 12 months, suits 
still appear to have been pending, but the Dutch officials, who, no doubt, looked forward to an 
early restoration of Ceylon to Holland, refused to take the oath of allegiance. The Committee 
recommend that “another effort be made to prevail upon the Dutch to undertake” the 
administration of justice. “ Should they persevere in their irrational and unwarrantable 

78. ib. n, J2S f£. 79. ib, 230, 80. ib. w. 238. 

81. Tamil gSEiflijuLQ (uliyam) service due to a superior. In present connexion it refers to the duty by which 
Moormen and Chetties “ have in former times for the most part been used to work as coolies and labourers in the public 
terries ” (Proclamation of 2nd October, 1802). 
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determination to withhold their assistance ” their removal from the island is suggested if possible, 
or exclusion from any privileges may be allowed to other nationalities. The Committee are 
evidently in great doubt as to the final disposal of Ceylon when peace is declared. 8 2 

During the deliberations of the Committee, we hear of “ discontent " generally prevailing 
and “ neighbouring districts in open revolt, fear of spreading ” the result of Andrews’ ill-advised 
introduction of Madras methods and officials. In particular, Lt.-Col. Agnew thought that the 
disturbances were due to union of powers of renter and magistrate, and the vesting of authority in 
Malabar s. 

The Committee suggested that native magistrates should be appointed to hear civil cases 
between renters and inhabitants, Mudaliyars were to have this office and to be assisted by 
Mohan di rams and Arachchis from the Vellala caste only. 

On the question of the Government half share of produce which “ is now enforced ” 
the Committee remarks that “ no temptation of reward within the bounds of reason can induce 
a Cingalese to labour while he can exist in idleness ” and they accordingly propose to give up the 
half share and to introduce compulsory labour. At the same time, they recognise that “ there 
was not at present force to compel obedience to regulations considered by the natives as 
oppressive," also that if the island is to be relinquished it will be a measure of policy to leave 
a favourable impression on the minds of the inhabitants,” and consequently the oppressive 
measures of the Madras officials must be amended. 

In the minutes of consultation of 6th September, 1797, we find the details of the revenue 
and particulars of the farms in various districts already referred to. 

At this meeting, the Committee had before them a “ rough document ” of De Meuron's 
report on the Dutch departmental papers which he was translating and arranging. On this, 
they recommend re-establishment of import and export duties on “ beetle ’’ nut, tobacco, cloth and 
“ arack, calculated to bring in Rds. 185,000. They also proposed duties on timber, palmyra, 
coconuts, copra, oil, Jaggery, and earnestly recommend monopoly of revenue from salt, coir, and 
cinnamon. The salt monopoly was especially important as affecting the relation with the 
Kandyans. “ Possessing the power to control their supply of salt, we may speedily bring them 
to reason with greater certainty than by any military endeavours ; and without that enormous 
expense of blood and treasure which may attend all warlike movements in a country so naturally 
strong as the interior of Candy.” They also point out the pecuniary advantages of giving up 
the Land Revenue, and propose revival of capitation tax on Moor, Malabars and Chetties “ in 

another form." They also express the “opinion, the result of our late investigation, that the 
more our system approximates to that heretofore in force (always supposing the abuses of its 
administrators corrected) the better it will apply to this island where for many causes customs 
and laws which may appear impolitic and oppressive to a stranger are in reality gratifying to 
the people and necessary to the welfare and security of the state.” This idea seems to be 
De Meuron’s : “ Habits and prejudices of a nation can be changed only gradually by mildness. . . or 
violently by superior force . . Mildness and persuasion it appears were not the distinguishing 
features of our change of system and our force was inadequate to compel obedience ” (Report on 
Dutch Records CLR 140.) This statesmanlike conclusion is evidently the basis of Mr. North’s 
“ first executive minute " (Tennent ii 74, CLR 148., latter giving a mutilated form of it.) 

82. “ For the decision of small civil cases,” de Meuron established a provisional Court of Equity, “and prevailed on three 
respectable Dutch Gentlemen to accept of the situation of Judges in it” (Mr. North’s Despatch of 26th February, 1799, para 20, and 
Wtlltilty MSS. Literary Register II. 238.) 

’ " Q 
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The meeting of the Committee of 16th February, 1798, is important as the recom- 
mendations made on this occasion seem to be those sanctioned by Lord Hobart’s minute of 
March 15th giving effect to the new system. At this meeting, the Committee condemned the 
Malabar agents of Government, on account of their ignorance of the customs, language and 
prejudices of the people, and because the transfer of authority from a nation to foreigners was 
a “ pregnant source of discontent.” They also find causes of the revolt in the alienation of the 
Mudaliyars who were not likely to exert themselves in the interests of a Government who had 
superceded them ; in the intrigues with the rebels of the Dutch who expected the assistance 
of a French force ; and in the tax on coconut trees. Major Kenny is named as suppressing the 
outbreak. They make the five recommendations noted above. The relinquishment of the 
government share of crops was recommended, and the importance of avoiding neglect of cinnamon 
gardens, and of the salt monopoly which ‘‘ must be touched cautiously on account of the 
Candians ” was emphasised. 

Lord Hobart’s Minute of March 15th, 1798, states that “ these measures were carried by 
Board and Committee of Madras.” As to date when the new system is to come into force, Joseph 
Greenhill, who was acting Superintendent of Revenue, in the absence of Andrews in India, and 
Alexander, who is to succeed Greenhill, agree that it cannot be put into force from June 2nd 
as suggested, but time is required till the end of the year in view of the absence of Andrews and 
several “ native servants of Cutcherry,” and of the facts that the period of current revenue was 
unexpired and of loss of revenue. This seems to have been agreed to as many of recommendations 
were left to Mr. North to carry out. 

The Committee then proceeds to make recommendations to give effect to the sanctioned 
proposals. They submit regulations to establish the salt monopoly— prohibition of import except 
in certain cases to Government stores, taking over of private pans at a small quit rent and 
paying salary to producers, attaching heavy penalties to contraband trade in salt. Europeans, 
they say, must be appointed to superintend the manufacture and sale. The Superintendents at 
Puttalam, Chilaw and Kalpitiya are to receive 10 pagodas a month, at “ Levay ” (Hambantota) 50. 
Europeans are also recommended for executive posts concerned with management of customs at 

Colombo, Galle and Jaffna. A Government advertisement is drawn up notifying new salt rules 

salt to be delivered at Government stores at Rds. 10 per last, &c., fixing export duties on “ arack ” 
at Rds. 8 per leaguer of 75 Wett from September 1st, ‘'beetle” nuts Rds. 10 per amunam of 
24,000 nuts, tobacco 7 Rds. per Candy, muslins, silk and cotton cloths 1 \/. Export of saltpetre 
lead, sulphur, gunpowder, ammunition and arms is to be absolutely prohibited. The trade in cinnamon 
is reserved solely to the Company. A proclamation as to duties and service lands is issued. At 
this point, July 1798, the Committee receives information of Mr. North’s appointment. A note is 
added re Lieut.-Col. Barbut, Collector of Jaffna, who by far min g tobacco by “public outcry,” and 
by Committee raising duty by Rds. 2 9 secures surplus revenue of Rds. 74,100, total revenue from 
sea customs and tobacco being Rds. 116,100. The duty was reduced by Mr. North to Rds. in 
view of complaints of Nagore and Porto Novo merchants of sudden rise of duty in spite of notice 
given in 1796 that for five years the trade of Ceylon would be free of duty except on. 
spices. The merchants and the present farmer were also compensated. 

The results of De Meuron s examination of Dutch records” is given after this, and 
was possibly laid on the Committee table then. 8 a He says that annual balance in favour of Ceylon, 


S3. This important and exhaustive “ examination'' remained the authority on the Dutch administration formany years 
Mr. North evidently referreu frequently to it, and Bertolacci quotes Irom it, often extensively, e. g, page 241, without acknowlede- 
ment A precis of it is given in Weekly Literary Register, II. 139. ’ s 
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is 11 lacs of rupees, and value to parent state 22 lacs. He bases his research on the General Staat 
Rekening, and gives notes on the various sources of revenue and other points, accommodessans, 
See. He recommends the Dutch system as a basis for future administration, and advises gradual 
changes, e.g. “ gradual abolition of slavery without attempting it by force which would be ruinous 
to the colonists.” “ I propose to preserve tranquillity to (by ? ) restoring Nevnde Parveni lands 
for personal services and grant (ing) accommodesant (s).” 

It is not clear when the last meeting of the Committee was held, 84 but by July, 1798, 
when they heard of Mr. North’s appointment, their work was practically complete, so that on 
his arrival on 12th October, Mr, North found the ‘'island in perfect tranquillity.” The Committee 
had evidently put its finger on the real sources of the discontent, and the disappearance of the 
agitation is a testimonial to the ability of its working members in tackling a really difficult 
problem. 

A perusal of the Wellesley MSS. shows how important a part in the pacification 
was played by Brigadier-General de Meuron, and to how great an extent we owe the successful 
settlement of the Maritime Provinces to the genius of a foreigner. 8 5 Mr. North had his future 
course as regards many of the problems which confronted him laid down by no uncertain hand, 
and he had the wisdom to follow out the recommendations in great part. 


84. Lt.-Col. Agnew had apparently left Cejlon for India by 29th September, 1'98 (Wellesley MSS). Brigadier-General 
de Meuron seems still to have been in Ceylon at tbe end of January, 17S9. The report of the Committee had not been 
completed by October 10th, 1798, and by a letter of that date they ask Mr. North’s permission to continue their proceedings 
in order to complete it. ISueter’s MSS.) 

85. He was a Swiss, brother of Charles Daniel de Meuron, who raised the mercenary Regiment de Meuron, of 
which the Brigadier-General became Colonel Commandant before it transferred its services to the British (Ceylon Antiquary 
Vol, II, Part IV, page 244). 
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[Vol, VI, Part 1. 


^Ilotes & Queries. 


GENTUPITIYA: ITS DERIVATION. 


I SEE that Mr. Paul Pieris, in his Portuguese Era , derives Gentupitiya from Scmfunpitiya — and 
gives Santun as == “ San Thome ; ” but Santon was good Iberian for a Moorish devotee or 
fakir and was a variant of ,l santo ” = “ holy,” just as “ fetish ” was something “ made with 
hands, ” i.e. *' an idol." 


James Ryan. 


THE ST. JAMES, KILALI, GOLD HAT.' 


T HE reason that I made the suggestion which Father Gnana Prakasar rejects as of little 
account, that the inscription on the gold hat of the image of St. James the Great was a 
survival of the Portuguese language, was that the hat is of a distinctively Eighteenth 
Century shape, the three-cornered hat that one associates with Dr. Johnson and other Georgian 
worthies. It is certainly not a hat of the period when the Portuguese were in Ceylon, not even 
of the latest date of that period, viz. 1658. Possibly these three-cornered hats came into use in 
Europe at the end of the Seventeenth Century, but of this I am not certain. It is certainly my 
impression that they were not “ the wear ” so early as the period of the struggle between the 
Portuguese and the Dutch for the possession of Ceylon. The hat then worn was a big broad- 
brimmed hat, but I do not think that it was three-cornered. If it was, then I withdraw the sugges- 
tion : if not, I again propound it. If the hat is Eighteenth Century, the inscription on it is a 
survival. 


I may mention that the paper by me on the subject of the Kilali hat, in Spolta Zeylanica 
of over ten years ago, is illustrated by two sketches which I made of it, of its actual size. 

J. P. Lewis. 


J, Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 190—192. 
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NOTES ON THE “MAHAVANSA.”’ 


m " Jala Cakes ” — King Dutugemunu (B.C. 101-77), in enumerating just before his death 
the many meritorious acts he had performed during life, mentions that he commanded 
inter alia the perpetual giving, at forty-four places, of “ great jdla cakes baked in butter and also 
there with the ordinary rice.” {Mahavansa, Ch. XXXII, v. 40.) 

Geiger in a note (p. 224, n. 2) says : “ What jdlupuva is I do not know. Nor does the 
Tika give any explanation.” The silence of the Tika on this head is obviously because the com- 
mentator felt that the cake referred to was so commonly known in his day (as in our own, so 
many centuries later) that it scarcely needed a description. 

For the benefit of non-Sinhalese readers, however, of the Mahavansa, it may be as well 
perhaps to state that the jalapuva was, in all probability, the same as that sweetmeat so “popular” 
among Sinhalese children of today, the modern SSS^S© (del kevuma) or, as it is better known 
in the Low-country, iptd§ ( asmi ) or (aswada) which Clough describes as being “ a sweet- 

meat like a pancake, made of flour, oil and jaggery.” 

The perforations or “ lattices ” in the cake give it the appearance of a net or web, which 
explains its Pali name. Jalam, in Pali, means “ a net, web, window or lattice, reticulatiou ” and 
puvo “a cake, sweetmeat." 

John M. Senaveratne. 


DR. W. HOFFMEISTER. 


R EFERRING to Mr. J. P. Lewis’ query ( Ceylon Antiquary , iii, p. 227) as to whether Dr. W. 
Hoffmeister, author of Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, was an amateur artist 
and can be identified with the “ W. H. ” who depicted a “ Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles,” 
I think it can be shewn from Hoffmeister's book that he was an artist or at least fond of sketching 
and particularly of sketching the human figure. Almost the first place he touched at on his 
voyage to the East was Corfu. 

We read (page 8 ) : “ We met two tall, handsome splendidly attired young Greeks who 

held our horses for us. I took the opportunity of sketching these fine looking fellows 

the drawing caused them great pleasure.” 

At Patras (page 12) : “ The Fort with its plane tree was soon selected as the subject of 
a sketch." 

Again (page 12) : “ Two remarkably handsome lads, of ten or eleven years of age, especially 
attracted my attention. I drew the portrait of one of them.” 

On board ship (page 39) : “I drew portraits of several of the figures that struck me most.” 


i. Continued from CeyiQv Anttqm-. Yol. Ill, p. 230. 
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In the Himalayas (page 433) : “ Meantime, I thus enjoyed an opportunity of sketching 
many of the prettier women with their children.” 

Meantime, as he relates on the next page, the crowd that gathered round him enjoyed 
the opportunity of picking his pocket of his last silk pocket-handkerchief. 

I do not find that he mentions making any sketches in Ceylon, but as soon as he got to 
Galle he says (page 102 ) : “ How I longed to seat myself and to sketch those magnificent group s 
of breadfruit, mango and palm trees.’ - 

He probably sketched many things in Ceylon and possibly among them that not very 
picturesque subject “ A Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles.” 

By the way, who translated Hoffmeister’s book into English ? The translator was well 
acquainted with Ceylon (through books) and the notes by him in the Ceylon Section of the book 
are both copious and pertinent. 

Herbert White. 


MOUNT LAVINIA.* 


I N a small pamphlet entitled 1 Sirit Maldama,” The Garland of Hereditary Observance, edited 
and published in A.D. 1501 by a Buddhist Monk called Mahakavi §ri Kaviraja Sinha (com' 
monly known as Battaramulle Unnanse of Colombo), it is said, inter alia, that in the early 
part of the British Conquest of Ceylon, there was a Governor who had a country residence on 
the rising ground at Galkissa. Not far off from it there lived a jaggery caste man ( Hakurek ) 
named Aponsuwa who had a very beautiful daughter named Liviniya. 

This Aponsuwa had contrived to get into the good graces of this Governor by rendering 
services which apparently the latter did not desire totally to ignore. And the story goes that he 
accordingly inquired from Aponsuwa what form His Excellency's recognition of his services should 
take ; Aponsuwa. who was doubtless democratic enough to feel the indignity under which the 
customs of the country placed the people of his caste by requiring their women to tie a handker- 
chief round their neck to cover the breast, — immediately solicited the abolition of this primitive and 
arbitrary custom, and the privilege for the women of his caste ( Hakuriyo ) to wear a jacket, and 
the Governor readily made order that this should be so henceforth. 

A footnote says : “ It would thus appear that Galkissa was called Mount Lavinia in 
compliment to the beautiful daughter of Aponsuwa, who had found favour with a Governor 
who had honoured Galkissa by living there.” 2 

I may add that the minute of dress was rendered a subject of restriction under a Regula- 
tion enacted by General Maitland, Acting Governor, on the 19th August, 1809. 

R. J. Pereira. 


1. See the first note on the mbject by Mr. T. Peteh, Ceylon Antiquary Vo! Ill, p 142 

2. [fir r oeabuln -nomen * Ed . Ceylon Antiquary.] 
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[Note on the above by Mr. T. Petchj : Does the Regulation of August 19, 1809, 
referred to in the note, make any mention of the dress of the women of the Hakuru caste ? 3 The 
name, “ Mount Lavinia,” is several years prior to that date. The first printed record of the name 
which I have seen is in the Government Gazette for May 7, 1806, in which are published Military 
Orders, headed “Headquarters, Mount Lavinia,” and dated May 4th, 1806. Sir Thomas Maitland 
was appointed Governor on July 19th, 1805. When did he arrive in the Island ? The house was 
in existence, under its present name, within a year of his appointment. If the story, as far as it 
relates to the dress, is true, Aponsuwa's request would appear to have been made after the naming 
of the house. There is, therefore, no evidence that its sponsor was acquainted with Aponsuwa or 
his daughter in 1806. And why, if the name is derived from Liviniya, should it be written Lavinia 
from the beginning ? 

T. PETCH. 


A KURUNEGALA RELIC . 4 


I N the cemetery I made an interesting discovery, namely, the stone referred to by Mr. J. P. 
Lewis on page 279 of his Tombstones and Monuments in Ceylon. He says : 

“ There is, or was to be seen some years ago, on a heap of debris in the burial ground’ 
a portion of a stone with the letters Sion House, 1821 , evidently the latter portion of the word 
Mission. This is all that remains of the chapel and house, which, after the end of 1829, when the 
resident missionary was withdrawn, were disposed of to the Government to be used as a Court- 
House.” 


The heap of debris referred to is a dilapidated grave on which an ant heap has arisen. 
Some one had been grubbing in the ant heap and uncovered the stone which is intact, except for a 
corner on which should be the letter N and looks something like this : 

WESLEY A 
MISSION HOUSE 
1821 

It is, so fair as the English in Kurunegala are concerned, a valuable relic and I am having 
it taken up to the Kachcheri to preserve it. 


3. [No. the Regulation was “ for ascertaining the persons holding the Employs or Titles of Native Headmen in the Cinga- 
lease Di-tricta, and for preventing the assumption of the Authority or Title of a Headman, by persons not duly Appointed tor 
that purpose/’ and & Schedule which formed part of this Regulation described “ the Dress of Native Headmen — of the Wellale Cast, 
Fishermen and Chandos Cast, Blacksmiths and Washermen, and Barbers Cast —in the Cingalese District trom Chilaw to Matura 
inclusive ” — Ed., Ceylon Antiquary .] 

4. What follows is an extract from the Diary of the Government Agent, North-Western Province, for the month of 
April, 1918- —Ed., C.A. 
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VIJITAPURA. 


[Vol. IV, Part I. 


I SEE that Geiger, in his translation of the Mahavansa (p. 58, n. 5), accepts the Kalu-wewa site 
as the situation of ancient Vijitapura, but he gives no reason for his decision, though he has 
read, but rejected, Parker's identification of the site. ( Ancient Ceylon, p. 237 foil.) 

Personally I entirely agree with Parker’s identification of Polonnaruwa as the site of 
V ijitapura. 

We have it, in the Mahavansa, (Ch. XXV), that King Dutthagamani marched northward, 
from Ruhuna district, to Mahiyangana (Alut Nuwara ), on the Mahaweliganga, where he 
attacked the Tamil settlers, defeated and drove them down river ; also successfully attacking and 
defeating them at all the other settlements met with, until, finally, the fugitive Tamils threw 
themselves into their last stronghold (in that part of the country ? ) namely Vijitapura. 

If Vijitapura was situated near Kalawewa the fleeing Tamils — men, women and children 
doubtless — would have had to travel something like 40 miles across a probably more or less 
hostile country in order to reach it. 

Reason will not admit of such a conclusion. It seems only too probable that the city or 
stronghold was near enough to the riverine settlements to be in touch with them and afford its 
protection, so that, when once driven from their scattere dvillages, the Tamils naturally fell back 
on their main defence, near at hand, in the shape of this fortified city. 

There are many name places in that part of the country ( Tamankaduwa ) that have 
changed very little in the last 2,000 years ; so I am emboldened to imagine that I can help the 
identification by a point that I have noticed. 

To quote the Mahavansa we read : “ All the Damilas on the bank of the river who had 
escaped death threw themselves for protection into the city named Vijitanagara. In a favourable 
open country he (Dutthagamani) pitched a camp, and this became known by the name 
Khanddvarapitthi ” (Ch. XXV, vv. 19-20). 

Two miles east of Polonnaruwa there is a plain (now paddy-fields) known as Kandiru- 
wela , and I venture to suggest that this is the site of the camp alluded to above. 

The comparative similarity of the names is one reason ; but, to my mind, a still stronger 
reason lies in the fact that this plain is situated between the city and the river, thus cutting the 
Tamils off from all their other settlements on the river and making escape by water impossible. 

Parker shows very clearly that, after taking Vijitapura, Dutthagamani marched on and 
took Girilaka which he identifies (and, I think, rightly) as Giritella, 8 miles W. of Polonnaruwa. 
If this identification is correct it puts the Kalawewa site clean out of the field. 

Parker further shows that Dutthagamani then proceeded to Mahela which he identi- 
fies, with good reason, as Maha Aela-gamuwa on the road between Dambulla and Anuradhapura. 

When I come to consider King Parakrama Bahu’s idea in naming a suburb of Polon- 
naruwa as Vijitapura, I have very little doubt in concluding that he did so in memory of the 
ancient city site long ago absorbed in greater Polonnaruwa. 

At a guess I would place the site of the ancient city as that ground included in the oblong 
space contained within the great bank of earth, later surmounted by a wall, now enclosing the 
ancient palace (the Kotuwa ) and grounds. 

The very raised nature of this ground might be due to the levelling of the other two 
banks said to have encircled Vijitapura. 


Harry Storey, 
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THE THREE CHRISTIAN PRINCES 

OF CEYLON. 


I N a Note to “ Ceylon according to Du Jarric ” 1 Father S. G. Perera, S.J., decides the question 
of “a certain kingdom ” of the island of Ceylon from which three princes were converted 
to Christianity in 1544 in favour of the kingdom of Kotte, observing that “ the letters of 
the two princes Don Juan and Don Louis and of the merchant Andre de Sousa published by 
Cros (St. Franc. Xax. I, 297-298) settle the matter beyond doubt.” The present writer also 
once upon a time 2 studied this question from Cros and other available sources, but was unable 
to clear his doubt in this respect, for the reasons briefly outlined below. 

First, for the contention that the princes were from Kotte. 

It does not appear that Bhuvaneka Bahu had two sons, of whom he put the eldest to 
death in 1544. If he had sons to inherit the Crown, it would be passing strange that he should 
have, in 1540, sent the effigy of his daughter’s son to be crowned in Lisbon. In conjunction 
with this negative evidence we have the testimony of De Couto 3 who makes Bhuvaneka Bahu 
say to the King of Portugal that he had no other heir to the Crown than Dharmapala. For the 
house and lineage of Kotte, Father Perera refers his readers to The Portuguese Fra Vol. I, pp. 99 
101, 479. But the writer of this pretentious work can hardly be depended upon here, as 
he gives no references for his assertions. 4 

Bhuvaneka Bahu had himself invited the Franciscans to preach Christianity in his 
kingdom. The batch of seven Priors, headed by Villa do Conde, sent out by Portugal, arrived 
in Kotte probably by the end of 1543. 5 Now, is it a psychological possibility that a fawning 
adulator of the Portuguese authorities should at once, and so openly, oppose the work of the 
Missionaries as the King “ of a certain kingdom ” is said to have done ? It should be noted also 
that, since his arrival. Villa do Conde was all the time in charge of the instruction of Dharmapala 
in Kotte itself. 6 We cannot imagine Bhuvaneka Bahu trying to put to death the Friars “ with 40 
or 50 Portuguese and many Christians ” since we know that the Portuguese in Colombo wielded, 
by 1544, much more power over him than he did over them. 

A “ lieutenant ’ of the King — i.e. the murderer of his son for the Faith — also fled to 
Goa with about ten other gentlemen. 7 The same '‘lieutenant” is said to have been the elder 
brother of the tyrant — the 1 Captain ’ of the martyred prince’s father. 8 It is about *hi<; man 
St. Francis Xavier wrote to King Joao III. 3 We do not know of a brother of Bhuvaneka Bahu 
whom these details may suit. 


1. Ceylon Antiquary. X ol. Ill 168, note 14. 2, See The Jatfha CatA. Guardian for 1912, Nob. 29, 30 and 31. 

3. Jl. R. A. S. C.B. No. 60, p. 119. See also p. 123. 

4. I guess he has blindly followed Correa’s Lendas da India where the kingdoms of Jaffna, Kandy and Kotte are hope- 
lessly confused. See Ceylon Literary Register III 245. 

5. Jl. R. A S. C. B. No. 60 p. 124. 6. De Queyroz , p. 186. 

7. Magmi, See C. L. R, III 327. Also Joao de Beira in Selectae Ind. Epist. apud Brou S. Fr. Xav. I 339. 

8. Bartoli L’Asia libr. I, p. 158 (edition of 1833;. Beira loc. cit. De Queyroz , p. 193. The last authority calls him Vagru Tucury 
Pandarao. 

9. See Cros I 288. 10. See this letter in Leon Page’s Lettres de S. Fr. Xav . Paris, 1885, Vol. II, p. 462-3. 
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It was the King who had murdered his son whom Joao III ordered his Indian repre- 
sentatives to punish by an invasion. This plainly stands out from his letter to the Governor of 
India dated 8th March, 1546. 10 This is confirmatory evidence for the fact that the King who 
massacred the Manar Christians was the father of the martyred prince. Andre de Sousa himself 
seems to corroborate this in the sequel to the passage quoted by Father Perera which reads : 
“These princes are still in expectation that Your Highness will avenge the murder of their 
brother whom his father, King of Ceylon, has killed because he had become a Christian. Since 
these things, the ambassador sent to Ceylon has returned ; he says that the King will never 
become a Christian, he will rather turn Moor. It is proposed to go and attack him in September, 
1546.” i 1 

Should not all this *' settle the matter against” Kotte ? 

Now for the confusion created by the letters of Prince Joao and de Sousa. 

Prince Joao asks the King for the favour of “ conferring on me the title of Prince of 
Ceylon and King of Jaffna ” and of granting to my brother Louis the territory of my deceased 
brother.” 12 Here is nothing at variance with the Jaffna origin of the princes. The tyrant of 
Jaffna is to be deposed, and hence Joao desires to become his successor on the throne. The 
martyred brother might very well have had some territory assigned to him as Crown Prince. 
That such quasi-independent jurisdiction existed in the kingdom of Jaffna is gathered from the 
Yalpana-Vatpava-mdlai unreliable as it is as to details. 1 3 

De Sousa had taken two Friars with him. This fits Jaffna rather than Kotte where Villa 
do Conde and the other Franciscans were more or less permanently stationed. 

The fact of de Sousa and the prince with 40 or 50 Portuguese taking refuge in a church 
was not likely in Kotte, but quite conceivable in Jaffna where Portuguese power was very little, 
if at all, felt. On the other hand, Jaffna had certainly been a scene of missionary labours before 
1544. The author of The Portuguese Era says, without giving his authority for it, that as 
early as about 1520 some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom. 14 Correa in his 
confused account of the princes being transported to Goa speaks of “ some Friars who had taken 
up their abode there in a little hut that they had made.” 1 5 Nor should too much stress be laid on 
the 1 church ’ ( eglise ) mentioned by de Sousa. The ‘ church ’ referred to might have been outside 
Jaffna as well. 

In interpreting de Sousa’s words we should bear in mind that all early Portuguese 
writers have used ‘ Ceylon ’ in a very vague and misleading way. He certainly confounds 
Jafanapatam with Ceylon more than once. 1 6 

The apparent difficulty felt with regard to the King s reference to the several claimants 
for Jafanapatam will disappear on a careful examination of the passage which I translate from 
Cros as follows : 

“ Master Francis writes to me also that this King (i.e. of Jaffna whom he referred to in 
the previous paragraph) has a brother who will become a Christian with the people if I should 
give him this land (of Jaffna). It is to Master Francis he said so. It will be an excellent thing thus 
to procure the salvation of so many souls. But there is another thin g to be considered : the 
prince of Ceylon who is become a Christian and the queen his mother are begging me for the 
same favour through Andre de Sousa. If I should give the land to her son, she promises to 


11. Cros II 286- 12. Cros I 2d2. 13 . Cf. p. 32 Bnto’s Transl. 

14. Op. cit. 1 55. This may be from De Queyroz whom be copies throughout without acknowledgment. 

15. C. L. R. IH 245, Surely the Franciscans at Kotte had better accommodation than “ a little hut." 16. Cf. Cros 1 385 , 
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become a Christian with her relations and servants. This is not all : the King of Ceylon sends 
me word to say that if I confirm my provisions relating to the gift of this land, he will give me 
400 quintals more of cinnamon and will remit to me what I owe him. From here I cannot see 
vhich is the best course to follow. Remember well, in your decisions, that my only desire is 
the serivce of Our Lord and the propagation of the Faith and that I shall consider that better 
which will further this design the more.” 1 7 

The first offer was clearly from the King of Jaffna's brother (and we have seen that 
this King was prince Joao’s father). The second was from the prince of Ceylon (= Jaffna) and 
his mother who, we are informed by Magini 1 8 and Bartoli. 1 3 was a sister of the King of Jaffna. 
Doubtless, there is some confusion here between Don Louis, son of the queen referred to, and 
Don Joao his cousin. But, as a matter of fact, de Sousa had requested the King to bestow 
reigning power on both the princes. 

The third offer, in fine, was from the King of Ceylon ( =Ko tie) to whom since 1539, 
according to Cros, 1 9 the King of Portugal owed a large sum of money and who “ in 1543 
offered not to claim the sum lent if the Governor of India helped him to establish his sons (Read : 
grand-son) as King of Jaffna and Kandy after expelling those who were in possession of both 
these principalities. 2 0 

S. Gnana Prasasak, O.M.L 


17. CrosI288. The author of The Portuguese Era quotes the first part of this passage and, with characteristic unfairness, 
observes that these “negotiations” “reveal the work of alleged conversion in a pitiful light,” adding that “King Joao’s. pre- 
occupation was as to which offer he was to accept” from parties “who were equally prepr-reu to turn Christian fer the same 
consideration” (1. 101) Mr. Pieris’ only justification would be not to have known the last part ot the extract given above ;.he 
apparently quotes from M. L. R. Ill 246 without giving the correct reference. 

18 C.L. R. III. 327 "tie »the tyrant) wouid have also done rodeith another son of his and a son of his sister— for it is the 
custom of that country that the nephews or sms of the sister succeed to the throne, not the children of the King— because they 
were fully persuaded to become Christians 

19. L'Asia f.c. 157. 20. Gem op c>l . p. 
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eSiferarg Register. 


THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602-1607. 

Edited by H. C. P. BELL, C.C.S. (Retired.) 


PYRARD’S NARRATIVE. 

{Continued from Vcl. HI, page 301.) 


CHAPTERS XIX— XXII. 

B EYOND giving a garbled summary of the opening paragraph of Chapter XIX, Symons 
makes no other allusion to Chapters XIX-XXII inclusive. Harris is wholly silent. 

Of these four Chapters, therefore, the Headings alone — Symon's brief paragraph ex- 
cepted, — are here printed, as, translated, leaving the curious reader, if he be so desirous, to seek 
further particulars from Pyrard, Voyage (1679, pp. 185-221), or the Hakluyt Society’s Pyrard 
(I. 265-309). 

The contents of Pyrard’s Chapters XIX-XXII are not without a certain interest, in 
exposing the low state of social morality ruling on the Maldives at the period of his captivity. 

They further bring out very forcibly the total want of commercial fair-dealing, as ex- 
hibited by the Sultan in his arbitrary, and grossly unjust, treatment of persons stranded on the 
group and the cargoes of the wrecked vessels. 

Three centuries of steadily increasing contact with the cuter world have wrought a com- 
plete change in this latter respect. At the present day “ the Maldivians may lay claim to the 
proud distinction of being probably the only race similarly situated on the face of the globe who 
have not required to be taught by special contract, or legal enactment, the duty they owe their 
fellow men who have fallen into ‘ troubles by ship-wreck ’ on their ‘ tempest-haunted ’ Atols." 1 

Homines ad deos nulla re proprius accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando. 

Symons and Harris doubtless had good reasons for excluding from their translations 
Chapters XIX, XX and XXI, as these relate mostly to ephemeral incidents not relevant to a 
general account of the Islands In regard to Chapter XXII, they probably considered the lurid light 
thrown on Maldivian morals by the matter-of-fact Frenchman too “ fierce ” to suit English readers 
of their day, themselves not over-sc.ueamish. 


1 B.’ll. The MdUtve Itlnmls. = P. 3LIII., 1881 pp. 127-133. Appendix B. “ Treatment of Wrecks. ’ 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Maldives when peopled — Of many other memorable events which occurred at these islands 
and in the neighbourhood , during the sojourn of the author there. — Of a vessel of Tananor, and the story 
of a Malabar captain's dealing with the Maldive King , and his hapless fate; and the adventures of 
the King's nephew and brother-in-law. 

Symons. 

To return to what concerns the Maldivy Islands." 

Having given an account of their present Condition, and a description of them, it may be proper 
to relate what I have heard touching the first Peopling of them, and the Change of Religion there. 

The Natives say, the Maldivy Islands have not been inhabited above 500 years ; 3 * * * * and that the 
first who settled on them, were the Cingalas, or Natives of the Island of Ceylon ,* who were then 
Idolaters ; but afterwards, that is, about 250years ago, 3 embrac'd Mahometanism, by means oftheMoors and 
Arabs trading to all parts of India, and spreading their Religion 8 throughout that immense Tract of Land. 

CHAPTER XX 

Accidents and casualties to ships at the Maldives. — Arrival of Hollanders. — A wandering Jew . — 
A captain of Mogor and his adventures ; and of some ships wrecked there. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Of a captured Portuguese vessel that was wrecked. — An ambassador from the King of the 
Maldive Islands. A vessel of Achen.—A Malay native. A Maldive confession. — The discovert of a 
strange island ; and other events. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Divers judgments passed for adultery, lewdness, and other crimes.— Amorous humour of the 
Indian women. — Of the Grand Panaiare and the strange resolution of a Mulatto. 


3 This sentence is inserted by Sya.ons. 

3. Really “about 400 years ago." Symons professing (dishonestly) to get his information from the mouth of " a French 

gentleman” whilst at Surat in 1701-3— the said “gentleman” being actually Pyn.rd. who was at the Maldives between 16Q2-16f'7 
(see Ceylon Antiquary I. p. 135: — has deliberately added a century to Pyrard’B period "les Maldives n’ ont commence a estte 
habitues que deouis enuiron quatre cer.s ans." 

4. Pyrard : — “les Cingalles dc- 1 isle de Ceylan. ’ 

5. Symons faies Pyrard agivn " ll ya enuiron 15(J ans. ou deux cells ans au plus, qu' ils receurent le Mabometisme,' 

6. Law a9 well as Religion. Pyrard: — ” des Mores dee Arabia, qui trahquants par toutes lea tern's fermes & les isles de 
l’ Inde Orientals, y partereat aussi leur lui." 
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LETTERS OF CAPTAIN HERBERT BEAVER. 
(H. M. 19th REGIMENT). 

MARCH-APRIL, 1803. 

By Miss Violet M. Methley. 

A MONGST the official schedules and long drawn-out Governmental reports, the lists of 
quartermaster’s stores, and tallies of Customs and Pearl Fisheries bound together in that 
volume of Colonial Papers at the Public Record Office, which is officially known as C.O. 
54.10, is a series of letters which are refreshing reading in that rather desert-like waste. 

Their writer constantly apologises for their unofficial form and style, he insists that they 
treat only of “ little inconsiderable operations ” ; yet they are interesting, not alone for their own 
sake, but for the picture which they give of the vicissitudes of a tiny handful of British troops, 
during their expedition into an enemy’s country, — such an expedition as has been undertaken 
again and again by our soldiers and succeeded by sheer force of pluck and initiative. 

Moreover, Captain Herbert Beaver has the power of vivid narrative style, unformed and 
unpolished as he would doubtless have thought his own epistles. He gives a clear picture of the 
dangers and difficulties which beset that minute party, He is as typical, in his bravery and in his 
care for his men, of the best kind of British officer, past, present and to come, as those same 
private soldiers of his are characteristically the Tommy of to-day, in the uniform of a century ago. 

Captain Beaver was born on the 24th of February, 1764, and was the son of the Rev. 
J. Beaver of Lewknor, Oxfordshire. He was an Ensign in the 48th Regiment in 1783, but became 
Lieu tenan t and later Captain in the 19th Regiment by 1794, in which year he served in Holland as 
A.D.C. to General Coates. 

A few years later, he went to Ceylon and became Commandant at Negombo in 
November, 1802, 
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Early in the following year, the friction between the British Government in Ceylon and 
the Kandyan Court broke into the blaze of real war, and culminated in the disastrous expedition 
to Kandy of 1803. 

Beaver, at his station of Negombo, heard rumours of vast forces of the enemy gathering 
upon the fringes and over the borders of Kandyan territory, and the series of letters which follow 
treat of the punitive expeditions, with an almost absurdly inadequate force, in theory, if not in 
practice, which he undertook and brought to an eminently successful conclusion. 

The letters end somewhat abruptly : at least, no more are preserved in the C. O. 
archives, — yet they conclude on the note which animates them throughout, that note of quiet and 
unassuming confidence in the capability of “ 1 Sergeant and 11 privates” of H.M. Army under- 
taking and performing any task, however seemingly impossible. 

Captain Beaver did excellent service during the stormy years which followed, whilst the 
Kandyans in their fastnesses defied the British forces. In September, 1804, he captured Batu- 
gedara and made a most difficult march to Denewaka, in pursuit of that De Wet of Kandyan 
history, the 1st Adikar, Pilima Talawuwe. 

He died at Colombo on April 19th, 1809, aged 45, and received a public funeral. He 
left a widow and three children. In Childry Church, Berks, there is a tablet to the memory of this 
fine soldier and gallant gentleman. 1 

It is in March, 1803, when Captain Beaver was Commandant at Negombo, that the letter- 
record of his particular expedition begins, with an official note from Robert Arbuthnot, Secretary 
to Government, in answer to a communication from the Captain, transmitted through Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maddison. 2 Beaver had warned Governor North that a large armed Kandyan force was 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of Kotadenia, 3 probably with the intention of seizing the Stores 
at that place. Arbuthnot, in this letter of March 13th, informed the Commandant that His 
Excellency had, as a measure of precaution, ordered a detachment of fifty men of the 65th Regi- 
ment and fifty Sepoys under Captain Bullock 4 to march immediately to Negombo, where Beaver 
was to give them such instructions as seemed necessary for the safety of the Stores. The enemy 
forces were believed to be commanded by the Dissava Leuke, one of the most influential Kandyan 
chiefs. 

The following letters from Beaver give the account of his expedition. They are all 
subscribed to Arbuthnot. 

“ March 14th, 1803. 

Sir : 

I have been honoured with your letter of yesterday’s date, apprising me of the marching 
of a detachment of the 65th Regiment and of Sepoys and conveying His Excellency the 
Governor’s orders thereupon,— to which I shall pay the strictest attention. The detachment is 
not yet arrived (7 o’clock a.m.) 

I have heard nothing from Kotadenia since my second express to Lieut-Col. Maddison, 
but, upon enquiry, I find the Tappal comes the regular way and without hindrance. This is all 
the intelligence I get from this description of people. I expect every hour to hear from Kotadenia, 
and when I do so, I will send off an express to Colombo.” 


1. Se© notice of him in List of Inscriptions on. Tombstones and Monuments in Ceylon , pp. 386, 450 ; also Cordiner’s Ceylon , To! II, 

pp.lW-5. (J. F. L.) 

2. Of the 65th Foot. He had become Commandant of Colombo, in succession to Lieut.-Colonel David Eobert3on. See List of 
Inscriptions, p. 81. (J. P. L.) 

3. Kotadeniyawa. See List, p. 82. (J. P L.) 

4. Captain Edward Bailee^. died 5 May, 1803, from fever contracted at Kotadeniyawa. See List, p. 82, (J. P. L.) 
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The next letter is undated. 

“ I have been honoured with your letter of six o’clock yesterday evening, and Captain 
Bullock is, in consequence, getting his detachment as fast as possible ready to march toKotadenia. 
Should His Excellency send any counter-orders in consequence of Lieut. Ollenranshaw’s 5 report, 
which I forwarded last night to Lieut. -Col. Maddison, if you will be good enough to despatch an 
express, I can overtake Captain Bullock in a short time after its arrival.'’ 

A Very Hazardous Undertaking. 

Here occurs something of a hiatus. No further instructions from Colombo are preserved, 
and we hear no more for the time being of the movements of Captain Bullock. Beaver’s next 
letter is dated March 19th, from Pettigodde, on the point of attempting a very hazardous under- 
taking with what would seem to anyone but a British officer an extremely inadequate force : 

“ I have the honour to inform you that I am within three hours’ march of Moehoroegam- 
pelle 6 — I am this moment joined by 1 Sergeant, 12 Privates of H. M. 65th Regiment, who are come 
about 7 miles from Fort Frederic to meet me here. I have also 12 Sepoys from that post. 

From the best information I can procure, it appears that Leuke has a battery completed, 
with several guns mounted, at Moehoroegampelle and a great concourse of Ragamuffins. 

The Modeliar with me has very few followers as yet, though he assures me many more 
will overtake us, but my whole reliance is on the party of the 65th Grenadiers. 7 All I ask of the 
Modeliar is to guide me to the Dissave. My intention is to storm his Fort at daybreak to-morrow 
morning, so that, before you receive this, it will be, please God, in our possession.” 

Moehoroegampelle, 20th March, 1803. 

“ Excuse this hasty line just to inform you that, as the report of the Force at this Post 
increased as we advanced, 1 thought it best not to wait for daylight, with my few troops (1 Sergeant 
and 12 of H. M. 65th Grenadiers and 1 Havildar and 12 Sepoys) but to storm the Battery at once, 
as well as we could by a Guide. We passed 1 Picquet or rather their Post, as they all ran off on 
our approach. We then proceeded to the Attack, not a shot was fired at us, — we were merely 
challenged by the Sentry, who, immediately afterwards, alarmed the Cingalese and they escaped 
into the Jungle. 

We were assured there were not fewer than 6,000 (I never believed the tenth part of it !) 
but it seems by the most creditable accounts I have obtained from the natives here, they were 600 
or thereabouts. 

There are no guns. 

Our march was 10 hours and, being rather fatigued, I beg you to pardon this hasty line 
and to allow me to postpone any particular account for a few hours. I cannot lie down, though, 
without saying how extremely I feel obliged to the Sergeant and men of the 65th Grenadiers, who 
only regret there was no Fighting. The Sepoys behaved very well. 

P. S. We marched from Pettigodde at 5 p,m. and arrived a little after 3 a.m. this 
morning. I understand that Dissave Leuke was not here, but at Monty. 8 One sad accident 
took place. The Sergeant thought a Cingalese was about to attack me, as I was climbing into the 
Fort, and unfortunately killed him, who turned out to be one of our best Guides. He feels it very 
much and my mind is not quite easy, as I appear to be the innocent Cause. On advancing, I had 
been challenged by a Cingalese sentry about half a minute before, and the Sergeant thought this 
was the man.” 

(Dated same place and day.) 

“ The letter I had the honour of addressing to you this morning was so very unofficial 
that you must think another necessary, as well as an apology. 

5. Lieut. William Ollenranshaw or the 65th Foot died 5 April, 18Q3,of “endemial fever’' contracted at Kot&deniyawa. See List, 
p. 8LU.P.L.) 

6. Mugurugampola, which is the village or rather bazaar called on the railway Mirigama. The stations here and at 
Veyangoda and Ambepussa are called, not alter the villages or bazaars m the midst of which they stand but after the sites of the 
nearest Rest-houses. (J. P. L. ) 

7. At this period, and in fact until after the Crimean War, Infantry regiments had usually eight “ battalion’ companies and 
two “ flank ’’ companies, the Grenadier” company, when the battalion was in line, taking the right and the “Light ** company the 
left dank. Ia column the Grenadiers were the leading company, the L^ght the rear company. These two companies were not 
numbered : they were known onlv by rbeir names. (T. P, L. i 

S, Identification required. (J, P, L.> 
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Our march was much longer from Pettigodde than I had expected and I felt apprehen- 
sive of the Soldiers being too fatigued for immediate action on their arrival, — but Zeal gives Vigour. 

About a mil e and a half from hence the Kandians had an advanced Picquet, and a few 
yards further on they had erected, across the road, an odd sort of obstacle to our progress, the 
name of which I am not engineer enough to know — it was something like the front of a Tambour, 
if you will fancy the holes lined with thorns, to prevent you climbing up it. The Noise unavoid- 
ably made in getting through and over it alarmed the Picquet, who left their Fire and retired 
into the Jungle. 

The Tom-tom beat twice before the Grenadiers reached the Fort, who, therefore, cer- 
tainly expected serious Resistance from the Candians, but I now suspect that the information they 
had from their Picquet quite predetermined their conduct. I suppose the Picquet increased our 
Numbers, as Report has their’s. 

What followed, I had the honour to relate the moment, almost, afterwards. 

The post which the Cingalese chose to abandon is a remarkably strong one by Art and 
Nature. On the south of this Fort there is (an old to be sure but) a complete square redoubt, 
except that there appears never to have been a Traverse to the Entrance : on the north, a sheet 
of Water : on the east, a natural slope into the Country : and the west, where the Grenadiers 
attacked them, they might have defended against almost any force of mere musquetry, — it is a 
Parapet, in my humble opinion not meanly constructed, of a sort of fascine and earth — with here 
and there an Embrasure, or rather loopholes, I suppose to accommodate Indian Laziness, for they 
must fire through them sitting.* 

As I march this evening to a Village, where some disaffected people are said to have 
assembled, I have reduced the repairs of those works by the Cingalese to as bad a state as time 
would allow me, — not that I think they will ever return. I have been to-day a little Tour with a 
few Sepoys, and cannot find one in the Neighbourhood. I have burnt their Camp also. 

Allow me, before I close this, to represent to you the alacrity with which Captain Bullock, 
of H. M. 65th Regiment, assisted me with Ammunition and Provisions,” 

“ Mahabodele, March 21st, 1803. 

“ There is a disaffected rabble reported to be about 7 miles off. The 65th Grenadiers 
have had hard marching, though, Thank God, they are all well. I am, therefore, going after these 
people with a Havildar and 6 Sepoys and if I find occasion I can send for the Grenadiers. I will 
inform you of anything worthy of your notice in the evening.” 

(Same place, same date.) 

“ I have the honour to inform you that I am just returned from Ballabove (the Village 
where the disaffected were assembled). They, unfortunately, heard of my Approach, although I 
took every precaution that they should not have done so. From the best information I can 
collect, there are two Candian Headmen, who, under the pretence of raising a Force, delude a set 
of poor wretches to follow them, — these all living like Freebooters. They amount to between 
50 and 60 : about 12 are armed with firelocks — I daresay perfectly unserviceable — and annoy 
and terrify the peaceable villagers wherever they go. This last is the worst effect of their revolt. 
I rode a good distance beyond the village of Ballabove into the jungle, but could not discover an 
individual. 


9. In 1894 when I was in charge ol the Negombo District as Assistant Government Agent, I made the following entry 
in my diary under date September 29th.— - ' Mr. Swettenham wrote to me about the site ol the Reboubt at Mugurugampola where 
'Captain Beaver of the 19th Begt. with 26 men etormed a redoubt on 20 March, 1803. He lays that South of the stockade there 
was an old but complete square redoubt except that there never was e traverse of the entrance. On the North a sheet of water, 
East a natural slope into the country, Wait a parapet of fascines and earth, musket-proof with loopholes.’ I had known of the 
existence of thie redoubt from a reference to this event in Cordiner, and inspected the site in 1892. I inspected it again to-day. 
It is in the teak gardens close to the bazaar of Mugurugampola and to the Bailway Station of Mirigama. I annex a rough plan 
of the redoubt. The ‘eheet of water’ to the north has completely disappeared. From the name ’ Palliyawatta ’ it looks as 
if the Portuguese or Dutch had an outpost and church here, but no traees of any masonry are to be found. I suppose that this 
was one of the defences of the Dutch (or Portuguese) against the King of Kandy, and that on the departure of the Dutch troops, 
the King took possession of it until ousted by Captain Bearer and his party.” 

I sent a copy of this entry to Mr. Swettenham (now Sir Alexander Swettenham, X.C.M.G.), and some months later he 
returned it with the following 

“Note.— I have since ascertained from the Dutch reeords that this redoubt was garrisoned 1789 to 1794, and probably 
both earlier and later. The Kandyans did not take possession of it until the hostilities of 1803-4. 

11-2-95. (Signed) 1. A. SWETTENHAM,” 

A rough plan annexed showsthatthe dimensions of the rectangular redoubt were ; E.ard W. 35 yards. N. and S. £5 
yards, and the boundaries : N. a ditch, jungle and TtaAyam watta : S. Palliyawatta ; E. paddy fields, and W. the teak gardens. 
Immediately west of the teak gardens is the main road from Pasyala to Giriulla, and immediately west of the road the railway 
from Colombo to Kandy. The names ‘‘ Tiniyamwatta " and " Palliyawatta " are significant of fanner uses of the site. (J. P. L.) 
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I took up 5 men accused of aiding and joining the enemy. I could not make out any- 
thing very strong in the testimonies against more than two of them, whom I hope I have done 
right in sending to Colombo, with the evidences against them. 

I gave a trifle to those who appeared well affected and wishing to give me all the 
information in their power, and assured the whole village (according to His Excellency’s instructions 
to me) that Zeal and Merit would be rewarded and Rebellion and Disaffection severely punished. 

I am convinced that the Governor has done much good by ordering this sort of service, 
and that his private instructions to me will have (indeed, have had) the effect of conciliating and 
confirming the well-disposed in their attachment to Government and of bringing back to a sense 
of their just subjection the poor deluded Rebels. 

I do not think that there will again appear anything like hostility in this neighbourhood . ’ ’ 

Governor North’s Instructions. 

Next day, March 22nd, Captain Beaver returned to Negombo, and found there two 
letters from Governor North, just arrived, giving him fresh instructions, as follows : 

“ As the Desave of the 4 Cories, Leuke Ralhamy, has lately collected a large force and 
entered the Happitigam Corle, which is in the British territories, with intentions apparently hostile, 
I will request you to repair to the neighbourhood of the place where that force may be collected. 

You will endeavour to discover the strength of the people with the Desave Leuke, as 
well as their intentions, and should it appear advisable to you to attack them, you will do so. 
For which purpose, you will, if necessary, call on Captain Bullock to assist you with such regular 
military force as he can spare. 

You will endeavour particularly to discover the disposition of the Desave himself and, 
more especially, continue to assure him, as I have already done, that Mootoo Sawmy, as well as 
myself will find means of punishing them for any hostile attempt against my Government. 

You will, moreover, let him know that his harbouring deserters, as he has done, from the 
British territories, I consider as an hostile act, as well as his encamping in them, and if he expects 
to obtain either favour or pardon, he must immediately dismiss those men from his camp, and 
withdraw his people from the British territories. 

As for the men themselves, if you catch them in arms against Government, they must be 
treated with the utmost rigour. You will, therefore, send them down close prisoners to Colombo, 
but without any unnecessary violence, with the most specific evidence that you can obtain against 
them. You will also cause to be seized and sent down to Colombo the families of such men as 
may have joined the Desave Leuke. 

You will be very particular in transmitting to me such accounts of the conduct of all the 
Headmen, as you th ink they deserve ; the Moodeliar will, I doubt not, give you very good informa- 
tion on that, as on every other point relating to his country. Above all things it is necessary to 
make it known that I shall reward Zeal and Merit in the natives and punish Rebellion and Dis- 
affection to the utmost of my Ability.” 

The second letter begins with very well-deserved praise of Captain Beaver's conduct, 
and gives further instructions : 

“ The admirable spirit with which you have conducted your late enterprise and the 
complete success which has attended your judicious employment of the very inconsiderable force 
under your co mm a n d, as well as the great prudence and h uma nity with which you have brought 
back the deluded inhabitants to their duty, deserve my warmest thanks and make me desirous 
at the same time to employ your services in the final expulsion of the Desave Leuke from the 
British territories. That Chief has, by the latest account, settled himself with a large force at 
Attengalle in the Hina Corle, about 25 miles from this place (viz. Colombo.) 

Mr. Wood, the Collector, 1 0 marched against him on the morning before yesterday, with 
a small force of Europeans, Malays, Cingalese and Moormen. I enclose two letters which he has 
written since his departure to the Chief Secretary of Government. 

10. ** The Honourable Alexander Wood, Esq./’ succeeded Gavin Hamilton as Collector or “ Agent of Revenue and Commerce 
for the District of Colombo ” on the death of the latter in February, 1803. For some account of the former see Ceylon in Early 
British limes, pp. 3S-4Q (Second editions. He had been appointed on March 8th, a Captain in the Colombo Militia. He waano 
doubt an able and active man, and his character and more especially perhaps that seise cf humcur that strikes Miss Methley, 
appealed to the next Governor, “ King Torn,' 7 so that the Collector ended as Sir Alexander Wood, k.c.h.g.— ^J. P. L.) 
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The force which yon will be able to take from this place, consisting of 2 European 
Sergeants and 24 men of His Majesty’s 65th Regiment and of the 2 Havildars and 24 native infantry 
will, with the addition of that now with Mr. Wood, enable you, I hope, not only to drive the 
Desave out of our territories, but perhaps to find employment for him in his own. 

You have seen the character of the peoples so completely, as well as the most efficacious 
manner of fighting them, that I need say no more to you on that subject. 

I will only subjoin that if the capture of the Desave's person can be accomplished, it 
will be highly desirable ; if not, it will do good, by way of example, to put him to considerable 
personal inconvenience and alarm, without positive danger, if it can be avoided.” 

Mr. Collector Wood’s Letters. 

The two letters from Mr, Collector Wood which North enclosed for Beaver's perusal, 
carry on the story, and show a considerable amount of spirit and sense of humour. The first is 
dated from Milati, 1 1 March 24th. 

“ I wrote you a few lines early yesterday morning, mentioning that Leuke, the Desave 
of the 4 Cories, had removed from Attengalle, and taken up his quarters at Milati, where he was 
reported to be in force, and that therefore I had changed my route and had taken the direct road 
to Milati. I am happy to tell you that I am now there, sitting in the Desave’s Mandoo, which 
a few hours ago he thought proper to leave to me in quiet possession, having absconded with all 
his train immediately before our approach. The village people say that they were busy eating 
their rice when the news of our coming reached them, and that they left their repast unfinished 
and took to their heels and their numbers must have been very great as the temporary huts that 
they had raised surround the village and 2 guns were left behind in their hurry, which I shall 
bring in triumph to Colombo, if they can be discovered. A villager had got charge of them and 
I have sent to bring him here. 

The effect of the notice to the inhabitants has been beyond my expectations. I have 
been joined by almost all the headmen and a vast number of the inhabitants of the Cories have 
also appeared and declared their allegiance and I entertain no fears of the people henceforward 
becoming disaffected, as they appear to be well satisfied with the attention which Government 
has paid to them and to their interest by sending an armed force to their assistance. 

I propose visiting Attengalle to-night, where there may still remain some of the Desave’s 
influence, and from thence will proceed through the heart of the District to Colombo, being 
anxious (as everything is now quiet here) to return to the Cutchery, where the business requires 
my attendance. 

I beg of you to mention to Col. Maddison that all his men are in perfect health and 
spirits and are behaving themselves in the most exemplary manner, showing the greatest kind- 
ness and attention to the black people, which is not always to be met with in British soldiers, 
but is essentially necessary upon such an expedition as this, intended by mild and conciliatory 
measures, if possible, to accomplish the object in view, the happiness and contentment of the 
people at large. 

P. S. The Camp of the Desave is now in flames. There is a small brass 
image of Buddha, I found in the Desave's Mandoo ; he must have thought him self in a sad Plight 
when he forgot his God. He had several Field Pieces, but the exact n um ber I cannot learn.” 

The second letter from Mr. Wood is dated March 24th, from Attengalle : 

“No enemy here. Matters are much in the same state as at Milati, a deserted camp and 
things in the utmost confusion. The Desave’s Mandoo is very comfortable, and I flatter myself 
with a pleasant pass to-night, but the place is reported to be unhealthful and therefore we s hall 
start early to-morrow morning, after burning the remainder of his grandeur, which in the mean- 
time is a Godsend, the heat being almost insupportable. 

I have taken it upon me to name persons of good character, and who have been active 
and assiduous upon the present occasion, to perform the duty of the Headmen who have revolted 
until His Excellency s pleasure shall be made known. The houses of the Rebels I have directed 
to be burnt and their effects sent to Colombo. Several suspected persons I bring along with me, 
not only to prevent any further mischief, but also to show the people that Government is serious 
and to convince them of the impossibility of living in our territories with disaffected principles. 


H, Ident.Ueation required. (J. P. L.i 
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I trust that all this will meet with His Excellency’s approbation, everything having been 
done for the best. To-morrow evening or Saturday early, I expect to be at Colombo, till then, 
being very tired and sleepy, I remain — etc.” 

Incursion into Kandyan Territory. 

Immediately on receiving these communications from the Governor, and without waiting 
to rest even for a day at Negombo, after his exertions, Captain Beaver set out again notifying his 
intentions to North as follows : 

“ Negumbo, March 24th, 1803. 

“ I hope your Excellency will not disapprove of my marching to-night. By your per- 
mission, I have requested an officer from Kotadenia to join me and he will bring up the rein- 
forcement. In the meantime, I can find out Mr. Wood, — and perhaps the Desave. 

My old detachment is in very good health and spirits and fit for anything.” 

On March 25th, Arbuthnot despatched further instructions to Beaver, which, however 
the latter can scarcely have received before beginning his march : 

“ Mr. North has heard that the village of Attengalle is very unhealthy and he wishes 
you to remain there as short a time as possible. 

His Excellency is of opinion that it would be attended with good effects if an incursion 
was made into the Candian territory, and as he believes that there is a road between Attengalle 
and Rowanelly which is about 12 miles from it, he wishes you to proceed thither without delay. 
Rowanelly is situated upon the banks of the Calanie Ganga, about 6 miles from Sittawaka. As it 
communicates with Colombo by water you can be easily supplied with provisions and whatever 
you may stand in need of. 

Before you set out, you will make particular enquiries relating to the road which leads 
from Attengalle to Rowanelly, as our information on that subject is not perfectly certain and you 
must not engage yourself in a road attended with difficulties, but upon no account remain at 
Attengalle above a night. Perhaps you may make a short incursion into the Candian territory 
direct from Attengalle. 

The Maha Modeliar has just been here and gives but an unfavourable Account of the 
Road to Rowanelly, the distance, too, is much greater than we supposed, but he says there is a 
place called Poogadde about 2 Dutch leagues from Rowanelly, which is in a healthy situation : 
I think , however, if you hear nothing of an enemy, you had better return to Negombo to wait 
for further orders.” 

But Captain Beaver was never inclined to wait for information of an enemy’s presence : 
he preferred to seek him out himself, and he accordingly writes from Attengalle on March 29th. 

“ I have the honour to acquaint you for His Excellency’s information that I shall begin 
an incursion into the enemy's country this evening, being now within one league of it. 

The country is said to be impracticable, but not believing my informers, who are averse 
from attending us, we shall make the attempt. By threats and promises I have prevailed upon 
the Headmen here (with some followers merely to erect shelters for the soldiers wherever we 
halt) to guide us. 

What is practicable I hope we shall, under Providence, perform : any invincible 
obstacles, I trust we shall not absurdly oppose. 

Being left so much to my own poor judgment, I hope right intentions will be put into 
the scale against any errors. The Detachment are all well. I believe any orders addressed to 
me at this place will reach me.” 

Pursuit of the Sinhalese “ De Wet " 

The course of the pursuit of the elusive Dissava is told by Captain Beaver in the two 
succeeding letters, the first being dated from Vire Mapolle, March 30th : 

“ At the point of marching yesterday, a native arrived who undertook to conduct me 
at once to the Dessave Leuke, but in vain. He was gone with about 4,000 followers (I believe 
400 ! ) on our arrival. We, therefore, marched 18 miles for nothing through a country where not 
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a horse or even cooly could follow us. We passed the Cayan 12 hats of two of the Dessave’s 
halting places, capable of containing a tolerable force. I fear we cannot proceed for want of 
provisions, which cannot follow us. We will, however, do all but sacrifice the health of our men, 
a s for overtaking the Coward, it is fruitless hope.” 


“ Sitteweluancade, March 31st, 1803. 

“ The Dessave is escaped into the 7 Cories. We were yesterday almost in an inextri- 
cable country, and not a single inhabitant to be seen. Provisions could not follow us and our 
Guide made off, — why, I know not, for he was well used and would have been paid : I believe 
it was because he expected firing. 

From the very numerous huts in the Dessave’s Camp, his Rabble must consist of a great 
many. I believe had we known of his Post, one day sooner, we might have surprised him. In 
our pursuit of him the night before last (of which I had the honour to give you some account by 
pencil yesterday) we were obliged to wade through much water. Some of the men are, I fear, 
consequently ill. I shall do all in my power for them and, should they grow worse, endeavour 
to send them in the doolies to Colombo. 

We are now within one league of Attengalle. I am trying to find out some healthy spot 
for the soldiers, till I receive further orders from you, as you mentioned His Excellency’s objec- 
tions to Attengalle. I do not return to that village, although it did not appear to me to be an 
unwholesome place. 

If there were any possibility of meeting the Dessave, a good account might be given of 
him at once, but as to overtaking him, I believe it to be out of the question. 

I have done my best according to my poor ability, and I hope you will be sufficiently 
persuaded of this to exert your Influence in obtaining His Excellency’s permission for my again 
going on some service.” 

On March 31st, before receiving the second of these letters, Arbuthnot wrote to Beaver, 
assuring him of North’s confidence in his prudence and caution, but advising him not to advance 
too far into the enemy’s country, for fear of an attack in the rear. Arbuthnot enclosed some 
maps for Beaver's guidance, and told him that in Colombo they had no certain intelligence of 
Dissava Leuke’s movements. 

Captain Beaver acknowledged this communication from Radaradoore near Attengalle, 
in a letter dated the 1st of April at half past 10 a.m. 

“ I am just honoured with your letter of yesterday, enclosing a sketch of the country 
and also some account of the proceedings of the enemy Dessave. 

The account of his having lately been at Belegala agrees with our pursuit of him on 
the night of March 29th. On our arrival in the neighbourhood of that place, he made his retreat. 
Now, your account says that he had marched for the Maoya River towards Dambodenia before 
the 29th : this may be true, but, if true, he left a great number of his Followers behind him. All 
the accounts I could collect agreed in his having been in possession of this Post on the day in 
the evening of which I marched — I have no means of ascertaining this fact, but of his Rabble 
having been there very lately I am quite sure. We found Spears, Arrows, Spikes, Iron Bullets 
and Powder-horns, full of very good Gun-powder, and a small Shell or two, which would not 
have been lying there long after the Enemy’s departure. 

The direction of his retreat agrees exactly with your information. 

It was not possible for us to follow him any further. First — we had not a single Guide 
left. Next — the whole country appears to consist of Fastnesses, where only those who know 
them can make their way — the Men had marched 18 miles during the night through a great deal 
of Water — we had no provisions up and coolies loaded could not follow. 

We halted on good dry ground, where was a resting-house, with benches round it on 
which (not on the ground) the Grenadiers slept, having pulled off their wet Shoes, etc. Could 
I tak e any other precautions ? — yet, I am sorry to say, I have now 8 sick and 3 Sepoys. 


12, Caditn. 
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I trust, under Providence, that we shall not lose any of our little Detachment. I have 
a good house for the sick on rising ground — dry — among cocoa trees. I have an equally good 
quarter for the rest of the Detachment. I have Dr. Orr’s 1 3 instructions — I have Calomel pills 
and opium pills, bark, etc. I brought Wine, which I make a point of keeping sacred for the Sick. 
We have a young black Doctor, who is as attentive as can ever be wished— the men have a cup 
of coffee and a little Biscuit every morning for breakfast. We have never yet failed of procuring 
fowls for their dinner, and this day they have a fine young bullock. They have not yet touched 
salt provisions : I never halt in a bad place longer than can be avoided — indeed, I do not yet know 
that we have ever stopped in any one unhealthy spot — jungle we avoid as much as His Excel- 
lency can wish. 

All these circumstances together, I shall trust to give you a better account of the health 
of the Detachment to-morrow. We have been quiet now 36 hours and this is a great matter. 
Most of the Sick are better this morning. 

Should I not receive other orders from you, I shall march when the Invalids can be 
moved towards Kotadeniawe, as that is the nearest route to Dambodinia — in which neighbour- 
hood, the Dessave, according to your information, means to establish himself. But in this case 
will not some of General MacDowall’s Army come across him ? I am extremely obliged to you, 
sir, for the plan of the different Cories, which you have sent me, and for the Interpreter, whom 
I expect hourly. Pray let me know if I am acting right or wrong.” 

“ Wackea, April 3rd. 

” I have the honour to acknowledge and thank you for your letter of yesterday after- 
noon, which I met on my ride to this place. 

I came here to see the state of the Detachment of 1 Sergeant, 1 corporal, 12 privates 
of the 65th Regiment, who were under Mr. Wood and of whom I could never hear till yesterday. 
They are all well except one man, whom the Sergeant sent to Colombo yesterday. As these men 
are free from sickness, in an apparently good situation and can meet me at any point, in any 
moment, — and as the other Division of the Detachment is not yet healthy (I am happy to say they 
are all better this morning, but a drawback on this pleasure is that Lt. Hutchings 1 * is taken ill) 
I have thought it best that the two parties should not yet join. I have, therefore, ventured to order 
the Division here to halt till further orders. 

I collect what intelligence I can in my Rides and I send for Headmen, but I can get no 
clue to the Dessave Leuke. I thank you, sir, for your promise of comm un ica ting what you dis- 
cover on this subject. 

There is this good result from my ignorance of where the enemy at present is — it allows 
time and rest for the recovery of the sick. 

I thank God that my men are mending, but there are not more than six of them, except 
this party, fit for duty. I attribute their sickness principally to that sad night’s march through 
water : but it could not be avoided. 

The liberal latitude and construction which you are so obliging to say His Excellency 
gives me for my little inconsiderable Operations cannot, I hope, increase my Zeal or my Execu- 
tions, but they add, as surely they ought, to my Anxiety to do right. 

The 2 divisions are about 13 miles apart, and I mean to return to the sick one, after 
taking a little refreshment here. Therefore, if you please, still address to me near Attengalle. 
If I may hazard an opinion without presumption, I think that my sick are likely to do better 
(unless, indeed, the rainy season should surprise us) where they are, until they get a little 
stronger, than if they should be sent at once to Negumbo. I wait His Excellency’s commands.” 

This letter Arbuthnot acknowledged on April 9th, agreeing with Beaver that his 
movements must depend entirely for the present upon the health of his troops and instructing him 
to send them — and especially Lt. Hutchings — down to Colombo, if they did not at once improve, 
for fear of any development of the endemic fever which had been ravaging the troops of the 
Kandyan Expedition. Of this expedition, the Secretary says, they have no intelligence. He 


13. Surgeon John Orr. 

14. Also I think of the 65th. He was at Kotademy iwa with Captain Bullock and the Grenadier Company when “ at 
the end of one month from the commencement of hie march, Lieut. Hutchings and two privates were the only persons of the 
party who remained alive. This officer recovered by going immediately to sea. a total change of air being one of the meet 
successful remedies for this dreadful malady ’ See T.Ut p. 82. 
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believed that the Dissava had retreated into Kandyan territory, where he was inaccessible, and 
information had been received of the erection of a battery on the frontiers of the Hewagam Corle. 

Captain Beaver did not receive this letter before writing again, — in pencil and in haste — 
on April 4th from Radawadoore : 

“ I have the honour to inform you that about 11 o'clock, a native gave me information 
that the Kandians, to the amount of something above 100, had erected a small battery about 7 
miles from my post, I have so many sick that I could only collect 7 Grenadiers and 14 Sepoys. 
My Lieutenant, also, a very fine young man and zealous officer, is ill of a Fever — Mr. Hutchings. 

We attacked the battery about half past one, — and carried it the first volley. 

I write in haste as I am about to pursue the enemy. Having already so many fallen sick, 

I almost fear for the spirited Lads who go with me, — but I trust in Providence. 

P. S. I galloped here to arrange something about the sick and now return to the 
Grenadiers. We marched in a boiling Sun, succeeded by very heavy Rain — I hope we shall not 
fall sick. 

Our route is towards Belligalle, but I will write more particularly after this chase." 

“ Near Attengalle, April 4th. 

“As Moehoroegampelle is high and, I believe, healthy, having good water, etc., and as it 
is on the road from hence into the 7 Cories — would it be an eligible post until you have further 
orders for me ? 

It is not above ten miles from hence, — and I trust the convalescents would not be hurt by 
such a march in the cool of the evening — and those who are too weak, I would have conveyed in 
doolies.” 

Arbuthnot replied to this letter on April 5th, saying that the Governor, taking the sick- 
ness and the imminence of the Monsoon into consideration, did not think it advisable for Captain 
Beaver’s force to remain longer in the field, and giving instructions that all the sick, in any case, 
should be sent down to Colombo immediately. He concluded by expressing North’s satisfaction 
at the ‘ Intelligence, Activity and Zeal ’ which Beaver had shewn upon every occasion. 

A Very Spirited Exploit- 

But Beaver was to conclude his little expedition with a very spirited exploit, of which he 
gives an account to Government in a letter dated from Attengalle, April 8th. 

“ I am indebted, under Providence, to the gallantry of Sergeant Fairley and five privates 
of H. M. 65th Regiment for the success of an attack in which the odds were, out of all proportion, 
against us. 

The monsoon having set in on my way into quarters, in consequence of His Excellency’s 
orders, I was informed of a very strong battery (called Rathmalgalle) at the village of Walgam- 
potte, in the 3 Cories, on the border of the Hina Corle 1 5 — as it was within reasonable distance, I 
thought it was my duty to look at it. 

We reached it, by a very fine moonlight, at 9 o’clock last night. The enemy immediately 
distinguished our White Jackets, and scarcely challenged before they began a very sharp firing of 
musquetry and grasshoppers — notwithstanding which we were, thank God, without the loss of a 
man, in the Battery in ten minutes. They continued firing till we began climbing up the work, 
they then escaped instantly into the wood. 

Had not the battery been of a great perpendicular height, I think we must have made 
some prisoners. 

This work is on the side of a woody mountain, about forty yards in length, and commands 
a ravine (the only approach to it) of exactly the ( ? ) width. It had 12 embrasures. 

I destroyed a good deal of the work and have engaged the inhabitants to do the rest next 
Hay. The country through which we marched 15 miles to it, is so very difficult that the Head- 
men of Attengalle tried to dissuade me from the attempt. My force was 1 Sergeant, 5 privates of 
the 65th, 1 Havildar and 8 Sepoys. N. B. 1 Sepoy wounded. 


15. \ not* on thi? ‘battery " will appear in a later i?sue of the Ceylon Antiquary.— J. P, L, 
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P. S. Had this post been in British hands, I think it might have defied physical force. 
There was an abbatis from the extreme of the ravine up to the base of the work.” 

' Near Attengalle, April 6th. 


" I have the honour to acknowledge your letters of the 4th and 5th inst. 

His Excellency's being pleased to approve of my conduct and your handsome manner 
of telling me so, lay me under and enhance great obligations. 

I shall instantly obey your injunctions respecting Lt. Hutchings and the sick men. They 
proceed for Colombo to-morrow, which place I hope they will reach in 2 days. I have caused to 
be made for each sick man a dooly ; I give one Rix. Dollar for each, the whole amounting to 18 
R. D„ which expense I hope you will approve of : that being the number of the sick, I have 
hired 8 bearers for each man. Mr. Van der Laan, acting as surgeon, goes with them. He is very 
attentive. I send my cook with them, for their little comforts, and as they all seem to be getting 
much better, I trust they will thus do well. 

The Sergeant and six men that have accompanied me go also and will be very useful. 
These last men are all quite well and have never been at all ill. 

I shall have now with me only a few Sepoys. There are still 1 Sergeant and 11 
Grenadiers quite fresh at Wackea — who have been upon no service yet. I have, therefore, sent 
for the Moodeliar of the Hevegam Corle, in consequence of the information you enclosed in your 
letter of the 4th, and if I find there is any battery in its limits — or anywhere else within one's 
reach — 1 will endeavour to give you a good account of it. 

P. S. Should I not find an enemy, I shall, according to the instructions I have had the 
honour to receive from you, return into quarters.” 


11 Near Attengalle, April 6th. 


” I have made rather a circuitous march since yesterday at daylight, of not less than 40 
miles : the men I had with me are all well. 

We destroyed a battery in the 4 Cories, but found no enemy. I told the Dessave’s 
friends there that if another battery was found in this neighbourhood, I should destroy all their 
villages. On our way home, we were informed of another field work a little to the eastward. 
I immediately made to it. We found it a very good masked battery, but I believe there is no 
enemy within many miles of it at this moment. We destroyed it and then returned to this place. 

I send all the detachment of the 65th to Colombo this morning and some sick sepoys. 

It is fortunate that there is still a fresh detachment of this regiment at Wackea. If the 
intelligence be true of a battery erected near the limits of the Hevegam Corle, I hope to give your 
Excellency a good account of it, without any 2-pounders that the Moodeliar talks about, with the 
aid of 1 Sergeant and 11 men of H. M, 65th Regiment.” 
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THE TOWN OF KANDY ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1815 A. D. 


By L. J. B, Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 

T HE following notes, compiled partly from verbal information 1 supplied to me by T. B. 
Keppitipola, Basnayaka Nilame, and partly from D’Oyly’s Diary, are given as supplementing 
the accompanying map. The map itself is entirely the work of the Basnayaka Nilame, 
involving a great expenditure of time and labour. It is based on that given in Davy’s Interior 
°f Ceylon, facing page 365. Additional particulars, collected from various sources, have been 
added, and the scale increased. 

VIDI (STREETS.) 

1 • Hetti Vidiya : This was a part of the present Trincomalee Street. Chetties (He(ti), 
whose business it was to supply cloths from India for the King's use, resided here. The gold 
cloths, coloured jackets, &c., worn by headmen, are still obtained from Indian Chetties. 

2. Nagaha Vidiya : Before Kandy was made the Capital by King Vikrama Bahu, 
probably sometime in the sixteenth century, there was a large na tree near what is now the new 
Branch Post Office in Trincomalee Street. This tree formed a sheltering place for the guard of 
the Atapattu, and was called the Nagaha Murapola . The Vidiya was part of the present 
Trincomalee Street. 

3. Borawe Vidiya : This was also part of the present Trincomalee Street, so called 
from the existence here of a mud water pool ( Bora-vewa ). 

This Vidiya is mentioned by D’Oyly in the following entry in his Diary : “ March 22nd, 
1815.— Rode early this Morning by Kumarupe Widiya— Gangarame Wihara, round Udawatte 
Keyle entered the Road to Alutgamtota. and from thence return to Kandy by Borawey Widiya.” 

4. Daskara Vidiya : This was part of the present Brownrigg Street. What is now 
the eastern end of the Lake was formerly paddy land belonging to the King. The village Daskara 
in Udu-nuwara supplied the labour for driving away birds destroying this paddy, and these people 
lived in this Street. Their ge-nzme, connected with their work, is said to have been Kurullan- 
maduwe-gedara, but it may be noted that D’Oyly indicates another source for the name : “ In 
Kandy there is a Kurullan Maduwa where a great Number of Native Birds are kept, under Charge 
of particular Officers.— There are birds, which talk all Languages ” (Diary, p. 107.) The family 
still has a house in Udu-nuwara. 

5. Udu-nuwara Vidiya Not now in existence. 

6. Yati-nuwara Vidiya : Part of the present Brownrigg Street. 


1. Based on the Notes of Cnambuwe Batemahatmaya and Giragama Diyawadana Nilame which 
turn, on Kadayin Pot, Hiltkam Mitt, mnemonic versee, 4 c, 


were founded, in their 
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When a King died, the First Adigar pointed out the Nayakkaras, who had claims to the 
throne, to the people of Udu-nuwara and Yati-nuwara. who were expected to show their choice by 
doing homage to the claimant favoured. This ceremony took place in Kandy, and, for con- 
venience, the electors were located in the streets in question. It would thus appear that the King 
was elected by the people of these districts, but, doubtless, they were greatly influenced in 
their decision by the Adigar and Chiefs. 

7. KotU-godelle Vidiya : This was the present north end of Castle Hill Street. The 
name refers to the cutting of the hill and the using of the earth to level the street. 

A “ Kotugodella ” is twice mentioned by D’Oyly, and Codrington says that it was a " fort 
on the hill at the S. end of the bund dividing the lake and Bogambara wewa,” i.e. in, or near. 
Wace Park. But the Street of that name is some distance away. 

8. Kavikara Vidiya : The King's musician, who sang before the King, lived here. 
It was the south end of the present Castle Hill Street. 

9. Swarna-kalyana Vidiya : This was the present King Street. The King gave his 
favourites houses here. 

10. Vaikuntha Vidiya : This led to the Maha Dewale, where a figure of Vishnu is 
enshrined and worshipped. Vaikuntha was the mountain in India on which the God Vishnu lived. 

11. Palladeniya Vidiya : This was a part of the present Colombo Street. The name 
signified low ground. 

13. Ridi Vidiya : This was a part of the present Colombo Street, and was the Street 
of the King’s Silversmiths. 

14. Dala-da Vidiya : This led to the Daja-da Maligawa — the present Ward Street. 
It did not join the road to Peradeniya as it does now. 

Codrington, in the Index to D’Oyly’s Diary, page xiii, identifies " Dalada Widiya ’ with 
Malabar Street. But, although each is a continuation of the other, they seem to have been distinct 
Streets. 

15. Kanda Vidiya : The present Hill Street. 

16. Kommutti Vidiya : The present Cross Street. 

17. Ashthawanka Vidiya or Kumaruppe Vidiya : This was the present Malabar Street. 
The name is said to signify " a very precious gem,” and to convey the idea of elusiveness. Only 
relations of the King were allowed to reside here. Kumaruppe Vidiya is frequently mentioned by 
D’Oyly, e.g- “ the English Major (i.e. Davy) had been brought to Kandy, and is now residing near 
Kumarupe Kadawata, where the Malabar Princes reside, and which the Singaleze are forbidden to 
approach " (p. 68). 

18. Maha Dewale Vidiya : This is not now a public road. It led from what is now the 
Pavilion Gate to Hill Street through the present Pavilion grounds. 

19. Alut Vidiya (a) : not now in existence. 

20. Alut Vidiya (b) : has also disappeared. These "New Streets” were additions by the 
last King of Kandy. 

21. Dewa Vidiya : This street had temples on either side. It ran from where the 
Fountain is now. to the Pavilion Gate, and. via the Vaiyalliye Linda, to the Maha-wahalkada. 
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22. Et Vidiya : The elephants taking part in the Perahera were kept here. It is not 
now in existence. 

Kiri-muhuda the present Lake. The name — kiri, ‘milk/’ and muhuda, “sea,” is 
supposed to be derived from the legend of the foundation of Kandy (see Four Korales 
Hilekam Mitiya.) King Vikrama Bahu IV, at the time when his capital was Gampola, conceived the 
idea of founding a city, and wished to know of a lucky place. An old man was first sent, and 
on the lucky spot — the Jaya-bhumi ( jaya , “ victory bhumi, “ land ”). on which the Dala-da 
Maligawa was erected later — he saw a ratsnake and a squirrel fighting engaged in a combat in 
which the squirrel was victorious. Then the Atapattu people were sent to find out the meaning 
of this, and they found a ratsnake and a frog fighting on the same spot, the frog being victorious. 
Then the Adigar was sent to find out the meaning of this. He decided that these incidents had a 
favourable portent and invited the King to visit the spot. 

The King came with his astrologer, Hulangomuwe Mulachchariya, but was delayed on 
the way. The next day they viewed the Jaya-bhumi. The astrologer also held it to be a 
lucky spot, but the King demurred, saying : “ Why should I leave Gampola for a place so 
surrounded by marshes and hills ? ” and ordered the astrologer to consult the oracle for forty -eight 
hours. 

On doing so the astrologer predicted what would be found on digging on the Jaya-bhumi. 
White clay, he said, would first be found ; and it was found. Next to that would come sand ; 
and it was so. Next to that there would be water, and water was found. The astrologer then 
asked for a white cloth, and the King enquired if he expected to find a precious stone. The 
astrologer said a white tortoise would be found ; and it was found. The King was delighted at 
the success of the predictions and decided to build his City on this site. He wished to build his 
palace on the Jaya-bhumi, but the astrologer said : “ This is too good a place for a palace, it is a 

place for a temple,” and the King decided to make it a place for Buddhist worship. The Dala-da 
Maligawa was erected, and later the Tooth Relic lodged there. The palace and town of 
Gampola were abandoned as a royal residence, and the Embekke Temple built out of the materials. 

A small pool near the east end of what is now the lake was made for the milk white 
tortoise, and was called the Kiri Muhuda. The food for the tortoise was sent from the King’s 
kitchen. Later, the land was asweddumised as paddy land for the King, and the buffaloes for 
ploughing were kept in the Migon Arambe on the south east side of the Lake. 

Migon Arambe : D’Oyly frequently mentions this place, and locates it “ close to Malwatte 
Wihara ” (p. 67.) Codrington adds in the Index, p. liv., that it was the “ site of the present Haramby 
House.” Major Davy is often reported in D’Oyly's Diary to have been living in this locality, 
Haramby House was the old name of the present Hotel Suisse and the home of the Kandy Club in 
the Nineties. 

For his services, the astrologer was given a maha darisana male (chain) by the King, and 
asked what rank he wished bestowed upon him. The astrologer asked for the title “ Sri,” but the 
King said he could not give that title, but caused him to be called the Lankesa Mulachchariya. 

The site of the present lake was, in the first instance, a deniya, or low land. Later, it 
was made into paddy fields, and lands were held for the service of lighting priests from the 
MdligAwa to the Mal-watta Vihara over the fields, In 1803, the Mal-watta Vihara would appear 
to have been used as a Hospital for the Trincomalee Detachment, and was situated “ on the 
opposite side of a paddy field ” from the Palace (Lieutenant Anderson’s Journal.) The Lake 
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almost as it now is, was constructed by the last King of Kandy, apparently about 1810-1812. 
D'Oyly mentions “ the Weywa lately made ” in diary entry of 23rd October, 1810, but the work 
of the Dam, apparently a part of the Lake Scheme, was not finished till June, 1812, {Diary, p. 115), 
having been in progress — “by which the people are much harassed” (p, 80) — since the end of 1811 
(pp. 65, 69.) 

WAHALKADAWAL < GATEWAYS > 

1. Maha Wahalkada (No. 10 in Map) : This is the present main entrance to the Maligawa- 
There were formerly two separate Gates leading respectively to the Maligawa and to the Audience 
Hall. The last King had them made into one. This will, no doubt, account for the discrepancies 
between the accounts of the entrance given by Pybus and Boyd, and the present construction. 

2. Uda Wahalkada (No. 11 in Map) : This is not now in existence. It stood on the 
level of the Audience Hall, to the north of the Maha-wahalkada. It is depicted in Davy’s sketch 
of the Palace frontage (facing page 366.) 

3. Kora Wahalkada : The name commemorates the legend of how the god Sakra came 
to Kandy as a cripple (kora) to settle a dispute between the King and the priests. 

This Wahalkada is very often mentioned by D’Oyly as the residence of Major Davy. 
Codrington’s note in Index (p. xliii) “ gateway said to be near Asgiri Vihare, but apparently near 
Malabar Street in Kandy ” supports the location of this gateway on the Map. 

4. Peteti Wahalkada (No. 12 in Map) : This gate was situated near the Uda Wahalkada. 
The time basin (petetiya ), a large vessel filled with water, on which floated a small cup with a hole 
in the bottom of it was kept here. When the cup filled with water, it sank, and the passing of a 
peya was marked. A watcher was required to attend night and day to float the cup each time 
it sank. 

5. Basnahira Wahalkada : This stood near what are now the premises of Messrs. 
Walker, Sons & Co. in Ward Street. It was the western entrance to the Town. 

6. Mohana Wahalkada (No. 13 in Map) : This stood near the present Police Court. 

7. Madura Wahalkada : was situated near the west end of Malabar Street, Tamils from 
India, who came to see the King, had to stop here. 

8. Gal-prathimawa : There were two pillars placed near where the Kandy Library now 
stands. When the queens went to bathe, a bridge is said to have been placed on top of the 
pillars for them to cross without descending to the street level. But a drawing of Kandy in 1853, 
which is preserved in the Kandyan Art Museum, suggests that the two pillars were probably a 
gateway in the wall which ran on the western side of the Maligawa. 

9. Negenahira Wahalkada : Near the East end of the present Malabar Street, the old 
eastern gate. 

10. Na-gaha-murapola : See note on Street No. 2. 

MANDAPPAS AND MADUWAS (RESTING PLACES). 

1. Waiyelliye maduwa (No. 4 in Map) : was situated at the northern end of the present 
yerandab of the Old Palace, 
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2. Dakina Salawa (No. 5 in Map) : was what is now the drawing room of the Old Palace 
It was a reception room for the Chiefs, where they were received by the King on occasions less 
formal than the ceremonies of the Audience Hall. 

3. Magul maduwa : The Audience Hall, presently utilised by the Supreme Court. It 
was built in 1783 by King Raj4dhi Raja Sinha (Mnemonic Verse). It is in the same style as that 
described by Pybus and Boyd which was probably demolished to make room for it. 

4. Dakina Mandappa (No. 9 in Map): For foreign ambassadors awaiting audience with 
the King. This was situated between the Audience Hall and the Uda Wahalkada. Codrington 
(Index to D’Oyly’s Diary, p. xiii) identifies the Dakina Mandappa with the Dakina $&lawa, but 
the Diary entry itself (p. 226) supports the location here given. 

5. Santi maduwa : Near the present District Court. This was erected for the King 
when charms were being performed for his restoration to health. 

6. Madure maduwa : A resting place for Tamils from Madras. 

7. AtapattU murapola : See note under Street No. 2. 

8. Kavikara maduwa (No. 7 in Map) : for musicians. 

9. Mudare mandappa : The King’s seals were kept here. 

10. Haramakkara maduwa : A place for training in sword exercices, a kind of gymnasium. 

11. Ran auda mandappa (No. 8 in Map) : A store where the King’s gold weapons were 

kept. 

12. Kunam mandappa : A store for palanquins 

13. Jalatilaka mandappa : a resting place in the cool of the day on the island in the 
Lake. The island was reached by a kind of suspension bridge made out of rope, called 

halwela. D’Oyly has the following entry in his Diary under date June 28th, 1812 : '■ In the 

middle of the Weywa lately made by the King, a Square Kundasalawa ( ) has been built and 

covered with (Hooked Tiles) — -There are also built, and in the same Weywa, 2 Yatra Donies 

with 1 Mast each, and 2 Pades. The Bridge built for going to the Kundasalawa in the Middle of 
the Weywa, is made to fold up and open.” (p. 121). 

14. Demala Uanga maduwa : Resting place for Tamil Nautch girls. 

BUILDINGS, &c 

1. Dala-da Maligawa : The Maligawa built by King Vimala Dharmma Suriya was located 
where the present kitchen is. The building was reconstructed by King Kirti §ri Raja Sinha. 

2. Pattirippuwa : the Octagon. This was constructed during the reign of the last King, 
possibly completed in 1812 (D'Oyly, 115), though it is mentioned as existing in 1810 (ib. 29). The 
tradition is that the site was selected by Dehigama Diyawadana Nilame. The old kitchen was 
pulled down, and a specimen octagon built of plantain trees for the King's approval. The King 
consulted his chiefs but they disapproved of it, because they thought that the Diyawadana Nilame 
would gain increased favour from the King. Unambuwe Maha Nilame alone approved of the 
plan, and was entrusted with the work. On its completion, he was presented with a gold chain, 
and was given a land in Uva on a sannasa, but the strain of the work was so great that he con- 
tracted paralysis and died in 1813. 
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The Pattirippuwa would appear to have been intended originally as a place from which 
the King could exhibit the Tooth Relic to the people, carrying it round the verandah. He is 
said actually to have done so, but it must, obviously, have been on few occasions only. D’Oyly 
(31) mentions the fact of the King watching the catching of wild elephants from the Pattirippuwa. 

Below the Pattirippuwa, in the Maha Maluwa or Esplanade, the Atawana Pattirippuwa 
was erected temporarily for the King when the Relic was taken outside, so that the King might 
not be standing higher than the Relic. 

3. Maha Wasala : The King’s Palace, the present Old Palace, the residence of the 
Government Agent. Wasala means '‘gate” literally, but was frequently used for the Palace . 
Often, the expression “ Great Gate ” in D’Oyly, means the King himself, following the usage of 
Maha Wasala. 

4. Mcda-wahala and Paile-wahala : Where the Office Assistant’s bungalow and the 
Kandyan Art Museum are now situated. These were quarters for the Kang's relations and the 
officers of the household. 

5. Uda Gabadawa : The King’s private store which occupied the present site of the Dis- 
trict Court buildings. 

6. Maha Gabadawa : A public store which stood on the site of the present Kachcheri. 

7. Ara-mudala : Royal treasure chamber, south of the last. 

* 

8. Queens’ Ulpen-ge : Bathing place, site of present United Services Library. 

9. Setapenage, King’s Ulpen-ge, Halu-mandappe : Respectively the King’s sleeping 
chamber, bathing place, and dressing room were situated together between the Audience Hall and 
the Palace. Major Davie, while living at the Migon Arambe, dreamt that the Palace would be 
burnt and informed the King. On next night the Setapenage was burnt and Davie was apparently 
received into favour (D’Oyly's Diary, 6th December, 1811). 

10. Para-gaha-y ata-m alu wa or Etun-nawana-wala : “ Elephants' bathing place” where the 
present Maligawa flower garden is. Here there was a para tree, which, in a dream, the King was 
told not to cut down, and it was built into the wall of the adjacent building. 

11. Waiyalliye Linda : A well which was sunk by a man called Waiyalli. It is still in 
existence just below the Old Palace. At night, Waiyalli slept in the verandah of the Palace, 
which was hence called Waiyalliye Maduwa. 

12. Dewa-sanhinda : Between the Natha and Maha Dewales. The King conducted 

-o 

judicial enquiries here, and could do no injustice because the gods were on either side of him. 

13. Yukthiya Ishtakirime Ghantawa : The Bell of Justice. It was located at the 
northern corner of the Natha Dewale opposite the Palace. When litigants wished to appeal 
against the decisions of the Adigars or Disawas, they were allowed to ring this Bell, if they had 
good grounds to appeal, for which a fee was payable. The enquiry was held in the Audience 
Hall before the King and the Chiefs, and was called a maha naduwa. If the appellant was still 
dissatisfied, he could appeal to a Court of the King, the Chiefs, and the Priests, who gave a finaj 
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decision, The last King is believed to have held only one maha nadmva — concerning the estate 
of Ellepola. The idea of the Chiefs and Priests forming the full Appeal Court survives in the 
present practice in the hearing of cases against priests by the Head Priests, the appeal going to 
the Diyawadana Nilame and the Chiefs. 

14. Gabadava : A paddy store, on the site of the present King’s Barn bungalow. 

15. Natha Dewale : A temple founded by one of the Kings, the Hindu influence being 
due to the King’s nationality. The King prepared for his coronation here, and weDt to the Maha 
D^wale to take the golden sword. 

16. Fushpharama or llal-watta Vihara : Formerly the flower garden of the King. This 
Vihare is frequently mentioned in D’Oyly's Diary. 

17. Hayagiri or Asgiriya Vihara : The former is said to be the correct name. Asgiriya 
is in Matale District, where Vikrama Bahu’s mother, in whose memory the Gedige Vihara was 
erected, is said to have lived. The second name seems to have been given to the Vihara from 
this circumstance. D’Oyly frequently mentions this Vihara' calling it Asgiri Vihara. 







ADDENDUM TO NO. 13. 

D’Oyly’s Kandyan Constitution gives a somewhat different 
account of the appeal procedure and the Appeal Court. He 
states that the appeal was introduced to the King’s notice by 
prostrating to him in the street, or by prostrating towards the 
Palace, the latter occurrence being reported to the Court officers 
by anyone seeing it. The appellant might also climb a tree near 
the Palace, and proclaim aloud his grievance. 

As regards the Maha Naduwa, D’Oyly states that it was the 
Great Court of Kandy, composed of Chiefs only, not of the King 
and Chiefs. It sat in different buildings near the Palace, some- 
times in the verandah of the Hall of Audience. 

When a case came to the King’s notice as described, it was 
heard either in the King's presence, or referred for hearing 
and report to the Maha Naduwa. ( Kandyan Constitution, 
Codrington’s copy, p. 37) 
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REASON AND RELIGION. 


A REJOINDER TO Mr. W. T. STACE. 1 

By Rev. A. M. Verstraeten, s. j. 

T HERE is something queer in the fact that people cannot leave religion alone. Even those 
who despise religion, or deny its very existence, feel compelled anyhow to proclaim why 
they despise or deny it, instead of simply ignoring it, or setting it aside as we do fairy tales. 
In our present age this is perhaps more striking than ever. When the first half of the 
XIXth Century had declared that religion was gone and God done with, there came in the second 
half a revival of religion, or rather of religions and religious theories — from the Positivists to the 
Idealists, from the Agnostics to the Metaphysicians — a revival which has ever since been on the 
increase, and of which, even in our small Island, we can perceive an echo in a recent literary 
contest between two champions of two opposed religious currents. 

Mr. F. G. Pearce, in The Buddhist , had set forth that “ Intuition is the foundation of 
religious belief.” To this Mr. W. T. Stace, while refuting Mr. Pearce, in the Ceylon Antiquary 
(Vol. HI, Part IV), opposed his own theory, viz., “ Reason is the true organ of religious 
knowledge.” 

I am here only concerned with the latter’s Essay, inasmuch as it has a direct bearing on 
Christianity, and more specially because it purports to expound “ the only philosophy on which 
Christianity or any genuine religion can found itself.” 

A General Survey. 

I am a Christian and a believer. But I write as a philosopher. That is to say, I intend to 
meet Mr. Stace on his own rationalistic field, with his own rationalistic weapons. 

If, however, I happen to allude incidentally to the doctrine of the Church, it will not be 
by way of argument, but only by way of illustration. 

To be quite fair, I greatly appreciate the author's style for its clearness ; and I admire his 
knack of explaining in a concrete and popular way the most abstract concepts of philosophy. I 
only regret that a broader and more comprehensive study of the true masters of thought has not 
developed his talent in the right direction. 

That there is some lack of broadness in Mr. Stace’s views, is at once evidenced to me by 
the fact that he seems to know only two opposite systems to account for the genesis of human 
knowledge, viz., sheer Materialism and pure Idealism. 

He does not even suspect the aurea via media, shown by the Scholastic or Peripatetic 
system, which admirably combines the existing exterior world with the interior concepts of our 
mind. 


1. [3ee Mr. Stace’s Essay on the True Organ of Religious Knowledge, t'eyton Antiquary, Vol. Ill, Pt. XV, pp. 158-273 ] 
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In his enumeration of the greatest thinkers of the world, he omits such names as 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. This, in the opinion of every student of philosophy, is as 
objectionable an omission, as would be the oversight of Shakespeare’s name in a list of the 
world's greatest dramatists ! 

But I forget that it is not with Mr. Stace’s personality, but rather with his Essay, that I 
ought to be concerned. 


Two Paris of the Essay. 


Without following Mr. Stace’s own division, I shall divide the Essay into two parts : the 
first, a negative one, or the refutation of Mr. Pearce’s Intuition, as a true foundation of religion ; the 
second, a constructive one, or the assertion that Reason is the true organ of religious knowledge. 

Let me at once say that I agree, in the main, with Mr. Stace’s arguments and conclusions 
in the first part. Indeed, in man’s present condition, nothing can be in the human mind, which has 
not previously been perceived in some way by his senses. Hence there is no solid reason for 
admitting an immanent intuition of religious truths, as Theosophists would have it. I would, 
however, not go so far as to say that “ Intuition ” is intrinsically impossible. But that is another 
question, which we may well leave alone. 

As for the second or constructive part: “ Reason is the true organ of religious knowledge ” 
I deem it necessary, at the very start, to make an important distinction in regard to the meaning 
of the term : true organ. 

If Mr. Stace, by organ, only means faculty or power of ascertaining whether the credi- 
bility of our religious belief is well founded, he is quite right. Thus he but repeats what millions 
of Christians have said before him, viz., that reason is the criterion of the foundations of our Faith. 

But if by true organ of religious knowledge he means that reason is the adequate 
medium, the real standard and, so to say, the measure and limit of our religious knowledge, then I 
say : Mr. Stace is wrong. And I am ready to prove my opinion. 

Not only do I volunteer to do so, but I feel bound in duty towards my religion, to 
challenge a statement made in the name of science — or what is called so — and which is pregnant 
with the direst consequences for Christianity and religion at large. 

Yet in a matter of paramount importance, we must first frame our issues exactly, and 
then discuss them fairly. So I shall do. I contend that : 

I. Reason is not the Adequate Organ of Religious Knowledge in Christianity. 

Now Mr. Stace says : 

“ The Bible and the Church could have no authority, except that which reason itself bestowed 
upon them. There must have been some reason for accepting them as divinely inspired.” 

This sentence obviously means that, before accepting the Bible or the Church as the 
mouthpiece of God, our reason must first have ascertained whether God has spoken really, and 
whether His word was transmitted faithfully. That is quite orthodox. In this sense, Reason is 
indeed the organ, or the criterion, of the credibility of our belief. 

But Mr. Stace says again : 

“The supremacy of Reason over all modes of knowledge is well illustrated in the old controversy, 
now happily obsolete, between reason and authority. If — so it was argued — a doctrine appears contrary 
to reason, it can nevertheless not be rejected if it is held on the authority of the Bible or of the Church ; for 
these are divinely inspired and cannot lie. . . .” 
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Here, and in other places, Mr. Stace seems to sing in another tone. First, with Mr. Stace’s 
leave, I would say that this controversy is not so obsolete as he thinks. Only, to avoid misunder- 
standing, I wish to replace the dubious expression : “ contrary to reason,” by this other more clear : 
“ If a doctrine appears to be inaccessible to reason, or to surpass reason, it cannot be rejected, if it 
is held on the authority of the Bible or of the Church.” I cannot, even for a moment, imagine that 
any sensible man has ever held that God, the Supreme Truth, could reveal a thing that is against 
truth, or that is contradictory to reason. That would be no more and no less than abdicating our 
rational or human nature ! Therefore I substitute : “ inaccessible to, or above reason.' 1 

As a matter of fact, Christ has revealed more than one truth that is above reason ; for 
instance, to begin with, that He is the God-Man ! And Jesus Christ imposed his “ creed ” upon all 
who wished to become His disciples, not on the ground that their reason was able to understand 
it, but on the authority of His divine mission, which He was ready to prove by His deeds. 

So important is this consideration, that Christianity without “creed” or “belief,” but 
simply with reason, would no longer be Christianity ! 

If Christian knowledge excluded faith, and were entirely confined to reason, it might 
then be called, no more a religion, but a “philosophy,’' similar to that of Buddhism. The fact 
that Christians offer daily prayers to Christ, whereas Buddhists offer flowers to Lord Buddha at 
Wesak, would not make any substantial difference between these two philosophical systems. 

We have so far stated the fact ; but what about the question of right, viz., whether 
Christianity is right in vindicating any religious knowledge that is above, or seems contrary to, 
Reason ? 

I think it is. Indeed, if the child gets its knowledge on the authority of its parents, the 
pupil on that of his teacher, the man in the street on that of a more learned person ; and if the 
scientist himself owes the two-thirds of his knowledge, not to his personal investigation, but to 
the conclusions of his brother-scientists — then it is but reasonable that man should accept his 
religious knowledge — even when exceeding his comprehension — on the authority of God Himself. 

I conclude, therefore, that the adequate organ of religious knowledge, at least in the 
Christian religion, is not Reason, but rather Faith, as helped by reason. 

We may now proceed to an application of this rationalistic theory, which is of capital 
interest. In fact, it is nothing less than the existence of God Himself — the fundamental truth of 
Christianity — that is at stake. 

I quote Mr. Stace’s words : 

(P. 264.) God does not exist and God is not a thing. It he were, he would not be God. He is what 
is behind existences and things .... 

Whatever is perceived must necessarily be a particular thing. To perceive a thing means that it 
must be this as opposed to that. In other words it is an individual existence, a particular thing. But 
every particular thing is finite. To be this and not that , is to be limited. But God the infinite cannot 
therefore be particular. To say that God can be perceived, to say that God exists, is thus the most fatal 
attack that can possibly be made on the foundation of religion, for it reduces God to a finite existence, 
a thing of sense. 

Of coarse in common parlance, and in religious devotions, we speak of the existence of God. And 
there is no objection to this. Indeed it is necessary so to speak to the masses. 

I contend that : 
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II- To say that God does not Exist is a Falsehood and Mr Stace’s Proof is a 

Miserable Fallacy- 

One is inclined to think that Mr, Stace himself was a bit afraid of his daring and offensive 
statement. For in a foot-note he remarks : “ Let those who would cavil at such expressions 
beware, lest . ...” 

Notwithstanding the author's warning, I shall cavil at, and strongly object to, such expres- 
sions as “ God does not exist.” And I will show that they cannot stand the test of strict logic, 
nor of common-sense either. 

And here I cannot but think that the author’s intentions were better than his expressions. 
Mr. Stace is presumably a victim of his one-sided, subjective philosophy. For him, as for Kant, 
nothing can be perceived but what is in the mind. We do not perceive things themselves, but 
their ideas in our mind. It is the old, old story of what is known as : “ Non datur pons : There 
is no bridge to link the exterior world with the mind.” Therefore all must be in us, or subjective. 

If Mr. Stace had only the slightest notion of Scholastic Philosophy, he would know that 
such a bridge is not needed ; that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses, and that 
the mind by an inherent process of elimination and addition can perceive truly, though inadequate- 
ly, even the Infinite, that is, God. 

But we must examine Mr. Stace’s proof in itself. We put it in an ordinary syllogism : 

Whatever is perceived or exists must be particular, 

But God is not particular, since He is infinite, 

Therefore God, the infinite, cannot be perceived and does not exist. 

As regards the first term, we can admit that an existing thing to be perceived must be 
an individual thing, or this and not that. But the thing must not therefore necessarily be limited 
or finite. When I perceive the ocean, I do not care whether it is with — or without — a limit ; 
nor do I need to ascertain whether it is not that mountain. In the minor it is said : But God is 
not particular. Here is the fallacy ! In the first term, particular was meant to signify an 
individual, or this or the thing. But here it is taken in the sense of finite or limited, which was 
excluded in the major. Therefore the syllogism falls through ; and there is no conclus io n, and 
no proof at all. 

If Mr. Stace’s proof of God’s non-existence hold good, then I can demonstrate, on the 
same ground, that the King of England does not exist, though perhaps “in common parlance ” 
people say that he does exist. 

I would argue, like Mr. Stace : “ We cannot perceive Monarchy as co-existing with Democracy 

For the former means that people are governed by a King, whereas the latter implies that people are 
governing themselves. A King therefore cannot exist in a self-governing country. 

But England is a democratic or self-governing country. 

Therefore in England there can be no King ; or the King does not exist ! 

Every student of Logic will at once point out the fallacy of the premisses., viz., not every 
kind of monarchy — but only autocracy — is incompatible with a self-governing people ; and a 
representative monarch or a constitutional King can, and does, exist in several democratic countries. 
And so it is in England, where exists a constitutional King. 

There is, moreover, another error in this argumentation, viz., it supposes that : to exist, a 
thing must first be perceived. I should invert the order : to be perceived a thing must first exist. 
Once I know that the King of England exists, you may bring in a thousand and one reasons to 
show that one cannot perceive his existence, you will never convince me of his non-existence ! 
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But I ask : Why should I not be capable of perceiving the first cause as existing, and thic 
very first cause as infinite ? Why should I not be able to form an idea of the infinite being, the 
being by excellence — causing and yet exceeding all finite beings that are on a lower level ? 

If Mr. Stace cannot, I can. And with me thousands and mill ions are, and have been, 
able to do the same. For this philosophy, — or this theory of human perception, — is taught now, 
as it has ever been, at Louvain, at Paris, at Rome, at Washington, and everywhere. Cardinal 
Mercier’s text books, recently translated into English, are a good instance to the point. 

I take it then, not only “ in common parlance ” but even in the most rigorous logic, we 
may go on speaking of the “ existence of God ” not only “ to the masses, who cannot understand 
abstract truth,” but even to philosophers and metaphysicians who know as much as Mr. Stace 
about the recesses of philosophy. 

God Himself, when asked by Moses, revealed his Name as “/ am the one who 
exists.” With my honourable opponent’s permission, we shall leave God in quiet possession of 
His Name and of His existence ! 

But I fear I have to go further, and to file another issue against Mr. Stace’s theory but 

always with the restriction that I be not under a misunderstanding of the author’s true intention 

I contend that : 

III. The Concept of a God Who does not Exist, but Who is a Platonic Reality, is destructive 

of all Genuine Religion. 

Mr. Stace on the contrary says : 

“ This Idealism (of Plato) is the only philosophy on which Christianity or any genuine religion can 
found itself. Its only logical alternative is materialism, which is the negation of all religion. Plato was 
trying to express that the truth of things is thought, that thought alone has full reality. Was Plato not right 
when he said that ideas, thought, concepts, reason are what is real in things ? Now God is what lies behind 

existences and things. He is the final explanation of them The supreme realities do not 

exist 

Here again Mr. Stace seems to be badly served by his idealistic system of philosophy. 
He conceives only this alternative : either you are an Idealist, and you support religion ; or you 
are a materialist, and you destroy religion. I say : fortunately there is a medium, between pure 
Idealism and sheer Materialism, as we have remarked before. And it is just this aurea via media 
which supports the foundations of religion, and not at all either of the two extremes mentioned by 
Mr. Stace. For if we grant that Materialism or Intuitionism cannot be a solid basis of genuine 
religion — as we gladly credit Mr. Stace with having proved to evidence, — we regret to say that he 
has unfortunately fallen from Charybdis into Scylla ! 

But we must proceed orderly and gradually. I say, first, Mr. Stace’s Platonic idea of 
God logically destroys all genuine religion. Why ? 

However different may be the definitions given of religion, there is a concept that is 
common to all, viz., it is the dependence of man on a supreme being, with the consequence that 
man should express this dependence by some worship. In times past, the civilized man as well 
as the savage, always rendered this cult to some exterior being, either to the sun, or to a stone, 
or to Jehovah, etc. 

But the subjective philosophy of Kant has wrought a turn in some minds. God is no 
more existing personally. He is in or behind all things ; he is in my mind ; He is in me. Why 
then should I render to God an exterior cult of worship ? 
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Whether you call God the “ one ’’ of Fichte, the “ absolute ” of Schelling, the “ idea ” of 
Hegel, the “ unconscious ” of Hartman, it is all the same. In every system you are dispensed 
from worshipping God. After all God is but a scientific hypothesis ! 

The people with their common-sense will at once conclude : “ Why then should 1 worship 

at all ? Why do I need such a Platonic God ? Why do I need religion ? ” 

There is even worse. I have heard it said more than once that the philosophers of the 
continent habitually push their theories to the extreme, whereas an Englishman is safeguarded 
from such excesses by his inborn common-sense : he will stand still on the brink of absurdity. 
May this perhaps not be the case with Mr. Stace ? 

Hartman, the German idealist, arrives at a monotheism whose God is not outside, but in 
himself. So does Nietshze, who regards humanity of which he is a part, as the supreme entity 
ever perfecting itself by a continuous evolution, until it reaches the Superman .... 

We may sneer at the absurdity of German thinkers ; but, after all, we must recognize 
that they are often logical in their deductions. And thus, if God be in me, if I be God myself, 
why should I not act as God, or as the Superman ? . . . 

Conclusion. 

Mr. Stace winds up his refutation of Mr. Pearce’s theory of Intuition by saying : “ We resent 
a doctrine which really amounts to claim on the part of a few persons to be superior beings ” 

Would it be discourteous towards Mr. Stace to say in our turn : “ We, Christians, resent 

a doctrine which really amounts to claim, on the part of a few idealists, Kantists, Hegelians or 
Rationalists, to be superior beings endowed with the privilege of holding the whole of reason for 
them alone, and consequently of imposing their systems and views on all others, for the benefit 
of humanity.” 

We resent this the more, when one of them stands up to defend Christianity, and while 
vindicating it against Intuitionism, throws it forsooth into the claws of Rationalism and Pantheism, — 
perhaps not intentionally but logically. I think the Christian religion really stands not in need 
of such defenders : “ Non talibus egei auxiliis ! ” 

Christian philosophers and theologians can vindicate Christian truth, even in this era 
of progress and science ! Instead of the painful conclusion to which Modernists arrive after all 
their labours, viz. : 

“ The whole history of the world is but a long struggle for spiritual truth and the struggle must 
go on. There is no way but the long and arduous way of reason ; ” 

We Christians have another more cheerful tale to tell ; and it is this : 

“ We are already in possession of truth — indeed by a short cut — by the virtue of Him 
who called Himself the Way, the Truth and the Light of the world ! ” 

By admitting this divine truth, we did not abdicate our reason ; but we supplemented 
the dim light of the latter with the splendour of the former. 

I would say that we, Christians, use human reason as a torch to guide us up to the city 
of Revelation and Faith. But having once entered the gates of that city, we can walk safely in 
the Light of God Himself and of His divine Reflector, the Church. 

In that sense, Mr, Stace, but in that alone, we can agree with your thesis : “ Reason is the. 
true organ of our religious knowledge.” 


A. M. VERSTRAETEN, S.J. 
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Mr. STACE IN REPLY- 


T HE Editors of the Ceylon Antiquary have courteously afforded me the opportunity of 
making any reply I wish to the above criticisms by Father Verstraeten on my article in 
the April number of the Antiquary. 

I shall reply only to those parts of Father Verstraeten's criticism which appear to me 
to contain some substance of thought. There are in his article certain jocularities at my expense 
which are, I suppose, intended to influence the reader against my opinions ; as when he says, 
for example, “ With my honourable opponents permission we shall leave God in quiet possession 
of His name and of His existence ! ” — or again, “ I think the Christian religion really stands not 
in need of such defenders.” If there are any readers whose minds are of such calibre as to be 
influenced by utterances of this nature, they are among those whom I do not wish to convince. 
I do not desire to have them on my side. I make a present of them to Father Verstraeten. For 
myself, I am thick-skinned enough to be impervious to mere ridicule, and I desire to consider 
only that which contains an honest attempt to think and reason. 

My critic begins by disputing my assertion that there are in reality only two philosophies, 
Idealism and Materialism. He points out to me what he thinks is a via media between the two, 
the Scholastic Philosophy. Now Materialism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the 
entire universe, including mind, from the assumption that matter is the fundamental reality. 
Idealism is that philosophy which seeks to explain the universe from mind as the fundamental 
reality. That there are or have been many philosophies which come under neither of these 
heads I readily admit. The system of Spinoza is one example. That the ultimate reality is 
neither matter nor mind but an infinite Substance, indifferent to both, of which both matter and 
mind are finite modifications, is an obvious third alternative. That matter is not to be derived 
from mind, nor mind to be derived from matter, but that both are co-ordinate principles which 
are alike to be derived from a third essence, which itself is neither matter nor mind — this is the 
system of Spinoza. What then is meant by saying that Idealism and Materialism are in reality 
the only two philosophies ? I reply in the first place that the system of Spinoza having failed 
by ending in a fatal dualism, and all philosophy aiming necessarily at a monistic explanation of 
the universe, the only alternatives which in practice remain to us are Materialism and Idealism. 
No doubt it would be easy to construct a philosophy which would be neither. But such a 
philosophy would fail. It would end either in dualism or in inconsistency. Kant attempted a 
sort of via media by assuming two sources of knowledge, the a priori principles of mind as the 
source of the form of experience, and the unknowable “ thing-in-itself ” as the source of the 
matter of experience. Kant s philosophy ended both in dualism and inconsistency. On the 
whole Kant belongs to the Idealists. He calls his system “ Transcendental Idealism.” But he 
was not a thorough-going idealist. He still admitted a something other than mind as ultimate 
reality, the incomprehensible “ thing-in-itself,” and through this rift there crept into his system 
an irreconcilable dualism. Kant's successors Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, saw this, and saw 
too that the only way of remedying it was by repudiating the thing-in-itself and having recourse 
to mind as the sole originating principle of the universe. For Kant's merely subjective Idealism 
Hegel substituted an absolute idealism. 
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I reply in the second place that the whole history of philosophy from Thales to the 
present day supports my contention that there are in reality only two philosophies. That history 
itself is nothing but the battle of two opposing tendencies of thought. One seeks to explain the 
universe from its details, to explain the whole by the parts : This tendency appears variously as 
the atomism of Lencippus and Democritus, the subjective principles of the Sophists and 
Pyrrhonists, the empiricism of Locke and Hume, the materialism of La Mettrie and D’Alembert. 
The other seeks to explain the parts by the whole, the matter by the form, physical matter by 
mind. This appears in Plato, Aristotle, in Descartes (mixed with inconsistencies), in Berkeley 
(mixed with crudities), and finally in the German transcendentalism founded by Kant and com- 
pleted by Hegel. The above remarks are generalisations concerning the whole of the history 
of philosophy, which is a subject so vast that it is obviously out of the question to attempt here 
to support them in detail. I can only say that every competent student of philosophy is familiar 
with them, that any text book of philosophy sets them forth, that every accepted history of 
philosophy recognises them. What I have said of the two streams of philosophic thought 
running through history will be found stated at greater length by William James in his book 
“ Some Problems of Philosophy ” — a book which I quote in this connection with the greater 
pleasure because I disagree with its author on almost every essential philosophical question. The 
history of philosophy shows many varieties of thought but only two main species. 1 Every 
consistent thinker belongs to one or the other. Every attempt to find a half way house has 
ended in dualism and contradiction. 

As to the Scholastic philosophy to which my critic refers me as the summit of human 
wisdom I observe as follows : — 

(1) Father Verstraeten says it is a via media between Idealism and Materialism. He 
nowhere in his criticism even attempts to support or explain this assertion. How it is a via 
media he does not show. Only one passage I find in his article which seems like an attempt 
to explain his meaning. It is this : “ If Mr. Stace had only the slightest notion of Scholastic 
philosophy he would know that such a bridge ”• — between subject and object — “ is not needed ; 
that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses, and that the mind by an inherent pro- 
cess of elimination and addition can perceive truly, though inadequately, the Infinite, that is 
God.” I am aware that exterior objects act on the mind through the senses. I never knew 
anybody who disputed it. But it does not solve any problem with which we are faced. As 
to the rest of the sentence, about the “inherent process of elimination and addition ” I can only 
say that I do not understand what it means. Possibly Father Verstraeten intends to suggest 
that we could arrive at the idea of the Infinite by an endless summation (addition) of finites, as 
for example we get the idea of infinite space by endlessly adding together finite spaces. My criti- 
cism would then be that we can arrive at what Hegel called the “ false infinite ” — mere endlessness 
— by such a process, but not at the metaphysical infinite, that is, the self-determined. And I 
should add too that this does not appear to have anything to do with the subject under discussion, 
or to show how the Scholastic philosophy is a via media between Idealism and Materialism. 

(2) The history of Scholasticism itself gives the he to the statement that it formed a 
via media between Idealism and Materialism. For the world-old antagonism between the two 
fundamental types of thought, that which explains the whole by the parts, and that which ex- 

1. For a fuller account of the two main streams of thought see also my article on " Buddhist atomism " in the Ceylon 
Antiquary of July, 1916, 
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plains the parts by the whole, broke out within the bosom of Scholasticism itself, appearing this 
time in the form of the controversy between Realism and Nominalism. It is true that a sort of 
reconciliation, a kind of via media, appeared after the time of Abelard, of which the central tenet 
was the immanence of the universal in the particular. This was more in accord with the real 
teaching of Aristotle, and it is moreover in accord with modern idealism, like that of Hegel, for 
whom the immanence of the universal in the particular is an essential truth. In fact this theory 
is in reality part of the doctrine of absolute idealism. Idealists who fancy that the universal is a 
sort of separate existence misunderstand their own creed. I should place the followers of Abelard 
therefore definitely with the Idealists, and to say that they are half way between Idealism and 
Materialism appears to me an error. They insisted that the universal is immanent in the 
particular, yet the universal is the essential reality and the true foundation of the world. This 
is idealism of an advanced type. 

( 3 ) Scholasticism was in its time a great and imposing system of thought. During 
several centuries of civilisation it rallied to its standard the best and greatest minds. It produced, 
and was produced by, great and noble men. It served as the philosophy of the civilised world 
and as the repository of all the best thought, during a definite phase of the human spirit. 
Nevertheless the phase of the human spirit to which it gave expression is definitely gone by. 
Scholasticism is no longer a living philosophy. On its purely logical side it was killed by 
Francis Bacon. On its scientific side it was killed by Galileo, Kepler, — even by Bruno and 
Vanini (whom the Church thoughtfully burned in consequence). On its philosophical side— 
which is what we are now concerned with — it was definitely laid at rest by Descartes, the 
father and founder of modern philosophy, the inaugurator of the new era, (who was himself, 
by the way, always a pious Catholic). In many respects Descartes' philosophy was a step 
backward. It stands not so high in the philosophical scale as that latter-day Scholasticism, 
of which we have already spoken, which had caught something of the true spirit of its master, 
Aristotle. Descartes’ philosophy is full of crudities. It ends in a hopeless dualism between 
matter and mind. It is uncritical of the fundamental notions of human thought. Nevertheless 
it is the turning point in the history of thought. It is the beginning of the new era, because it 
proclaims, what is the life and soul of modern philosophy, the spirit of free enquiry, absolutely 
unshackled by dogma. Scholasticism had made it an absolutely fundamental assumption that the 
dogmas of the Church were the absolute truth, were inviolate. Into them there must be no 
enquiry. With Descartes we get for the first time the principle ! “ Let us assume nothing what- 

ever as true, no, not even the dogmas of the Church. Let us begin absolutely from the beginning. 
Let us sweep away all presuppositions, allow no authority to impose upon us any belief by its 
mere fiat. Let us begin by doubting everything whatever, even that two and two make four, 
even (if that be possible) that I myself exist. Building our system thus anew from the absolute 
foundation, let us see what, out of all human belief, we can proclaim as certain and what not.” 
Following this method Descartes came to the conclusion that the dogmas of the Church do in 
fact represent the truths. But this was his conclusion, not his starting point. He did not 
assume it. He believed that he proved it. Thus was born the spirit of free enquiry, a spirit in 
no sense antagonistic to Christianity, but insisting on the right of unshackled investigation, quite 
ready to admit the truth of Christianity if that appeared as the result of its enquiries, but refusing 
to admit it on the strength of any mere authority, declining to allow itself to be gagged by any 
fundamental assumptions into the grounds of which, by reason of their sanctity, it was forbidden 
to enquire. Secondly, Descartes inaugurated a new era, and set the theme and direction of all 
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subsequent thought by his famous “ Cogito, ergo sum,” All existence is to be derived from that 
first certainty, the ego, mind. Thus, with all his inconsistencies, Descartes was the founder of 
modern Idealism, the theory that the fundamental reality of the world is mmd. From that point 
philosophy has moved steadily forward. Scholasticism, with all its undoubted profundity and 
beauty, belongs to a past age. In the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, 
Scholasticism is not even included in the courses of philosophy. That proves nothing, except 
that its intrinsic importance is generally recognised as being outweighed by the importance both 
of Greek and of modern philosophy. Students have not the time to learn everything. Therefore 
leave out the least important part, Scholasticism. That, no doubt, is the argument by which its 
omission would be justified. Personally, I am by no means sure that I approve of this. I 
believe that Scholasticism is now unduly neglected, and that much good would result if it were 
more studied. But the fact remains that in no progressive modem educational institutions is it 
taught. It remains the monopoly of purely Roman Catholic seminaries and institutions, which 
still boom it as the true philosophy, because, rightly or wrongly, they are afraid of the tendencies 
of modem thought. For the rest of the world it is merely a survival of the middle ages, no 
longer taught in Universities, no longer considered as possessing any except historical importance. 

Father Verstraeten attempts to sum up another part of my argument thus : — 

Whatever exists is particular 

God is not particular, since he is infinite 

Therefore God does not exist. 

He accuses me of using the middle term in two different senses, thus practically committing 
the fallacy of “ quaternio terminorum.” I dislike this logic-chopping method of controversy. The 
syllogism is an excellent thing, but is an unsuitable medium for philosophical discussion. It 
cramps thought and leads to triviality. However my critic forces it upon me, and if it comes to 
that, I fancy I can chop logic as well as another. And as Father Verstraeten is evidently muddled 
as to what logical fallacy he really means to accuse me of, I shall have much pleasure in clearing 
up his mind for him, and telling him what he does mean. The argument with which he credits 
me is not a syllogism but an epicheirema. Analysed into its constituent syllogisms it becomes : — 

(1) The particular is not infinite 
God is infinite. 

Therefore God is not particular. 

(2) Whatever exists is particular 
God is not particular 
Therefore God does not exist. 

Now Father Verstraeten accuses me of using the word “ particular *' in different senses 
in different places. But what he evidently really means is that he denies the truth of the premise 
which states “ The particular is not infinite.” In other words he denies my statement that the 
particular is finite. This is quite evident from the wording of his paragraph on the subject. 
He may, if he likes, substitute the word “ individual ” for “ particular ” throughout the argument, 
and it will then be evident that I mean by particular the same thing all through, namely indi- 
vidual. So that it is not quaternio terminorum I am guilty of at all. My syllogisms are quite 
valid in form ; the first is Cesare, the second Camestres. But the major premise of my first 
syllogism is false. That is what I am guilty of. The particular, i.e. the individual, says my 
critic, is not necessarily finite. 
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Now if Father Verstraeten had even the slightest knowledge of modern philosophy (he 
will pardon my adopting his phraseology), he would know that to identify the particular or 
individual with the finite is so universal and familiar a thought that any student of philosophy 
understands it at once, although Father Verstraeten has apparently not heard of it before . 2 I will 
begin by explaining what is meant by the term infinite in modem thought. Since the time of 
Spinoza the term infinite has meant the self-determined, that which has its whole being and essence 
in itself, which is thus self-existent, and suffers no determination from anything outside itself. 
Now that which is particular is, Father Verstraeten admits, an individual, a this as opposed to 
that. It is therefore one among others. Inasmuch as the one is opposed to the other, it is deter- 
mined by that other. To be this and not that is to be limited by the that. It is to be determined 
by that which is outside itself, namely by the that. It owes its thisness to the opposition of the 
that. It thus owes part of its essential character to something other than itself. Hence it 
is not self-determined. It is not infinite. Space and time, though no doubt boundless, 
are, in this sense, not true infinites. They are infinite in the mathematical sense of the 
word, but not in the metaphysical sense. They are not self-determined. Father Verstraeten 
evidently uses the word in its mathematical sense, as is shown by his illustration of the 
sea, an illustration which is quite absurd if applied to the metaphysical infinite. To be 
particular, to be individual, to be finite, mean the same thing in the language of modern philosophy. 
Likewise, to be universal, to be self-determined, to be infinite, mean the same thing. If it is not 
so in the language of Scholasticism I am sorry ; but I cannot help it. Hence the concept of the 
infinite cannot be reached by mere summation. To imagine an individual whose qualities of 
goodness are increased without end, whose power has no limits, etc., is not to arrive at the true 
concept of God or the metaphysical infinite. Such a concept is still particular and individual and 
therefore finite. It is no more the true infinite than endless space or time is so. It is merely 
what Tennyson, when describing the popular or superstitious notion of God, used to call “ an infinite 
clergyman.” God must be conceived not as a particular, but as a universal, and the universal has 
no existence except in the particulars in which it is immanent, as the later Scholastics rightly saw. 

But, of course, all this discussion is really futile. What really troubles Father 
Verstraeten is that he thinks I am in some way trying to explain away the reality of God. That 
I am not doing so I have tried to explain in my original article. The very contrary is the case. 
I do not know what more I can say, except perhaps this. By existence I mean that which is given 
as an immediate datum to consciousness, that therefore which appears. Appearance is opposed 
to reality. And if I say that everything that exists is an appearance, a phenomenon, and 
not a reality, and that God is the absolute reality, and therefore not a phenomenon, 
or an existence, possibly I shall be understood better. Probably not, however. Probably 
it will be a source of fresh misunderstanding. If so, I can say nothing further than that an 
understanding of my meaning is scarcely possible to anyone not possessed of a thorough 
knowledge of modern, as opposed to mediaeval, philosophy, and that qualification my critics do 
not seem to possess. 

A few words and I am done. Father Verstraeten foists upon me a subjective idealism 
which leaves the thing in itself outside the mind, so that a bridge is required between mind and the 


2. Spinoza, Ethic*. Part 2, Definition 7, state* : By individual things I understand things which are finite,’* The ffact 
that Spinoza puts this in the form of a definition shows that he considers it self-evident. That Spinoza considered it self-evident 
doe» not prove it true, but it does prove that the idea is a familiar one, which one might have thought anyone setting himself 
up as a philosophic critic would be acquainted with, without the necessity of tedious explanations. 
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thing. So far as I recognise this as anything, my critic seems to be trying to describe the philo- 
sophy of Kant. Having foisted this philosophy upon me, he has no difficulty in showing how 
absurd it is. Unfortunately for his argument, however, I do not happen to hold this philosophy. 
In fact I repudiate it. I have already shown that the philosophy of Kant failed just for this very 
reason, that Kant attempted to find a via media between Idealism and Materialism, leaving the 
thing in itself outside the mind. In calling this a subjective Idealism Father Verstraeten has been 
forestalled by Hegel, who accordingly substituted for it an absolute idealism. Father Verstraeten, 
however, lumps them both together, and even includes Nietzsche in the same boat ! One might 
just as well put Anselm and Tom Paine in a class together ! 

Lastly my critic proceeds to draw from Idealism some astonishing conclusions about man 
being the same as God, and so not needing to worship. I can only say that no person who 
understands Idealism has ever drawn from it such conclusions, and if a philosophy is to be judged 
by the conclusions which those who do not understand it draw from it, then indeed what philo- 
sophy would it be safe to hold ? 


W. T. STACE. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By Rev. S. G. PERERA, S.J. 

( 1 Continued from Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 130.) 


VII. — Jesuit Letters, 1623—1633. 

( Translated from the Original Portuguese, Latin and Italian.) 


1623. 


W E have received no news from this house (also). There are in it four Fathers. 186 The 
harvest reaped in this kingdom is very great ; many even of the Princes are already 
converted. Much work is done among the Portuguese also, preaching etc., as is 
customary with us. 

An. Lit. Malabar, fol. 401. 


1627. 


The House of Jallnapatam and 

(J. Carvalho ; 1 January, 


its Residences. 

1627.) 


The letters of the previous years gave an account of the first fruits of this successful 
undertaking, and this year we have the pleasure of announcing the happy progress and the 
abundant harvest reaped almost daily. The work prospered from the beginning, and grew to 
such an extent that, watered by the dew of divine grace, it spread in all directions. Under God's 
protection and help our Fathers cultivated this vineyard, overgrown with so many superstitious 
weeds, and by their labours alone 40,812 were led into the fold of Christ. 

They built ten churches, vast in size, handsome in structure and well fitted up : 

The first, consecrated to the Most Holy Trinity, and situated in a place called Changane, 
counts 8,500 Christians. 

The second, dedicated to the glorious Assumption of the Virgin Mother in the village 
called Vaiticota, has 3,800. 

The third, which takes its name from the Most Blessed Virgin ‘ a Regibus ,’ in a place 
named Pandetirigu, reckons 4,800. 

The fourth, consecrated to the Princes of the Apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, in a village 
called Talipule, comprises 5,400. Of these 3,000 passed over from the darkness of error to the 
light of truth in the course of this year. 

The fifth, under the title of Our Lady of the Angels, in a village popularly known as 
Mailitu, has 2,590 belonging to it, of whom 600 laid aside the heathen superstition this year and 
were enrolled under the name of Christ. 

The sixth, in a certain village which they call Archivele, erected under the august title of 
the Holy Spirit, contains 4,800, of whom 300, detesting the vanities of heathenism, were cleansed in 
the saving waters this year. 

The seventh, distinguished by the august name of Jesus, and built in a place called Pale, 
counts 2,270 neophytes, 200 of whom laid aside their errors this year and were received into the 
Catholic Church. 


185. PeroRebello, Jeronimus Froes, Petrus Joannes, GasparLeal. 
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The eighth, in the town of Mogamale, takes its name from the Saviour. It has 1,900 
Christians, four hundred of whom were led to the light of truth during this year, and submitted 
themselves to the yoke of Christ. 

The ninth, which glories in the Nativity of the Spotless Virgin, in a place called Tambana, 
has 3,800 Christians. 

The last, situated in the confines of the kingdom in a populous place called Contadacolam, 
has for its protector the Archangel Michael, chief of the heavenly host. The congregation 
numbers 2,000 neophytes, including 200 who were hitherto benighted in the gloom of superstition, 
but were this year illumined by the splendour of the Evangelical truth. 

In each of these Residences there lives a Father whose duty it is to look after those who 
were formerly so ignorant but now very well instructed, and others who, from time to time, are led 
to the sacred font, so that, at last, all may be united into the fold of Christ and the Christian 
religion flourish throughout the whole kingdom. All things considered, this is an undertaking 
which will bring credit to the Church and honour to the Society. 

To the kingdom of Jaffnapatam is attached the island of Cardivo, in which a church was 
built by ours dedicated to Our Lady of Good Voyage, because ships call there. The first fruits of 
this mission already number 1,400. This number increases day by day, and the movement 
spreads on all sides. 

Mention must be made of two priests who died in this mission. The first is Father 
Anthony Dias, 1 8 6 a Portuguese and a remarkable missionary. It is said that he was indefatigable 
in his labours for the welfare of both Catholics and pagans, and that he found great pleasure in 
enduring toil and hardships for their sake. He used to go long distances on foot to administer the 
sacraments to the sick, and even to those who are hale. Not infrequently he was exposed to 
danger of life in these journeys, but the difficulties only made him the more keen in carrying out 
his resolve. He sometimes received gifts, which he forthwith distributed to the poor, so much so 
that they looked up to him as their protector and shepherd. Even the gentiles considered him an 
example of every virtue. When he had already laboured for several years in Commorin, he was 
sent by his Superiors to Jaffnapatam in the hope that a change of climate would cure him in some 
measure of a malady from which he suffered considerably ; but, in a short time, he departed for his 
heavenly home to receive the reward of the labours he had undergone for many years, with the 
reputation of holiness. He died on the 17th March. 1625, aged 53, in the Society 27. 

The other was Father Anthony Pereira, 1 87 also a Portuguese, who died on 17th August, 
in his 35th year, having given his brethren in the Society an example of sweetness of disposition 
for 16 years. 

J. CARVALHO, 

1 January, 1627. 

(fol. 416-417.) 1628- 

(Ignatius Bruno, to the General of the Society : 31 October, 1628.) 

Though I see that for the last six years I have not received a reply to the letters I wrote 
to your Reverence, which is a manifest sign that they did not reach you, yet the desire to have 
news of your Reverence, and the consolation which I derive from it, impels me to write this letter. 

Last year I gave an account of what I had done in this mission of Jaffnapatano, in two 
letters of mine which were lost when Father Alberto Laertio, the Provincial, was captured by the 
Moorish pirates as your Reverence was informed at length, 188 wherefore I do the same again briefly. 


186. Dias, Antonius, Bracharensis, natus ISIS, ingres. 16irb, id Inciam profectus 160- Ccaaj. gpir. foim ; 16K S. Thome, 1611 
Vellore ; 1619-20 Negapatam, 1620 Tranquebar ; 1623 Super Manar. Obnt Jaffnapatam 17 martii 1625, aet 63. Soc. 27.Besse. Cat., p. 32. 

187. Pereira, Antonius. natus Poitti, aet. 21. Soc 4, stud, latimt. 1613 ; 1619 stud. phil. 1620-23 stud, theol. obiit Jaffnapatam 
17 Aug. 1626, aet. 35, Soc. 16. Besse. Cat., p. 29. 

188. Father Albert Laertio was captured by pirates m 1627. It happened in this way. Father Laertio embarked at Quilon 
with three companions, FF. Francis Gon'ales, Emmanuel Silveira and a Lay Brother "Vincent Carinta, and were sailing along 
the Malabar coast in a merchant ship, which followed m the wake of a Portuguese Armada. A sudden storm with a heavy 
sea obliged the boat to lag far behind the armed vessels, and finally to lie at anchor for repairs. Some Moorish pirates, profiting 
by the occasion, fell upon the ship. The sailors, all to a man, jumped into the sea and swam ashore as soon as they spied the 
pirates. Fr. Silveira, who was a good swimmer, tried to do the same, but when he saw that his companions remained behind 
on the ill-fated ship, he returned to it and was taken by the pirates along with bis companions. The four Jesuits were kept in a 
close and cruel custody, and owed their lives to the pirates’ hopes of a rich ransom. After a long voyage the pirates put to land 
at the mouth of the Pananis river, hut hearing that the king of Calcutta claimed a share of the plunder, they hastily set sail in 
spite of a threatening sea and suffered shipwreck. Fr Gonsales was drowned, and the Lay Brother who was trying to save 
himself waB mercilessly done to death by a pirate. Fr Silveira succeeded m securing a plank for himself and the aged Laertio 
and by his skill managed to struggle with the waves for eight long hours. In this extremity they invoked St. Francis Xavier 
to whose intervention they ascribed their rescue by some boatmen. Bur the troubles of the two Jesuits were not yet over. They 
were led before the king of Calcutta, who held them captives till they were finally ransomed. Cordara., H is. Soc. Jesu . II, 
vi. pp. 133-134, Some letters of Fr. Silveira of a later date will be found below 
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It is three years since I am in this mission of Jaffnapatano. I have built a new church, which 
contains about 3,000 persons, all already Christians, as in the other churches of ours. Since my 
occupation, I got them catechised and instructed in the things of our holy faith, in order that 
they might understand them ; which they did not do so much at the beginning. 

At this time, on 22 February, 1627, 1 8 9 there took place in this kingdom a tempest of 
wind and rain, so heavy and furious, that it destroyed all our churches and almost the whole of 
this kingdom, so that we experience its effects even now. One month afterwards occurred 
another (calamity), greater according to all, and more detrimental to the kingdom ; namely, the 
death of the Governor, Philip d’Olivera, who — to say it in one word — treated the inhabitants of this 
kingdom as his children, and respected and honoured the ministers of the Gospel as fathers. Had 
he lived a few years more this mission would, without doubt, have made great progress. 

After his death the Fathers rebuilt the fallen churches as well as they could. 1 built a 
small one with the hope of building another of stone, but my hope was not realised. This year I 
have been watching with growing consolation the progress of these people, especially of the 
children — the hope of the spiritual fruit which this vineyard will yield. The children attend the 
catechism classes with great diligence and fervour, and know the things necessary for salvation. 
The more advanced boys repeat to me the things which I say in sermons. I began to speak to 
them of confession, and to introduce many of them to it. I succeeded so well that I determined, 
the following Lent, to hear the confessions of the more advanced belonging to this church. 

This mission was in such a state that it could be said that the fruits of this tree, which in 
the past was so barren, were already appearing. But the devil, seeing the progress, became 
jealous, and tried to cut it up and uproot it altogether, assaulting it with a storm, not of water but 
of fire ; that is to say, by a rebellion, which took place in this kingdom at this time. 

The pagan King of Candia, who has his kingdom in the island of Ceylon, adjoining the 
kingdom of Jaffnapatano, either instigated by some inhabitants of this kingdom, who were intent 
on restoring the former state of affairs, or wishing to divert the General of Ceylon, who was 
building a fort at Baticaloa, a port of Candia, which (fort) is against the interests of the said King 
and his kingdom, sent into this kingdom a large force of soldiers, who, on the night of the 16th of 
the same month, entered the Province of Bachalampali and the same night killed and beheaded 
Fr. Bernadine de Sena and Fr. Mathew Fernandez. Fr. Jeronimo Froes, who was with Fr. 
Bernadine de Sena, escaped. They burnt all the churches of the Province. If they had come as 
fast as they had started to the province in which our Fathers were, I, and the other Fathers who 
were in the neighbourhood, would have been in great danger. On Sunday, at noon, I received a 
letter from Father Rector ordering me to withdraw at once. Thereupon, leaving almost every- 
thing that was in the house, I retired, and arrived last of all in the city in which the Portuguese 
live. 

Afterwards, the enemy, who was joined by the whole kingdom, entered the other pro- 
vinces, burned all the churches, and finally entrenched themselves near our city. Only my church, 
and that of Fr. Noeita which is near mine, and that in the island of Cardiva, into which the enemy 
did not enter, were left undestroyed, owing to the industry of the natives who obtained from the 
enemy that they should not be destroyed. Such in brief was the rebellion which took place in this 
kingdom and which is not yet put down. 

When the enemy saw, thirteen days after his entry, that he was not able to enter our 
town, he retired far from the kingdom, where the Governor of this kingdom had a victory over 
him and put him to rout. When the enemy retired, the natives of this kingdom came to make 
their submission to the Governor. On account of all this we did not return to our churches, and I 
do not know when we shall return, for the rebels even now talk of insurrection. The Governor of 
this kingdom tries to settle it ; when this is done we will return, but we shall find everything 
changed, and the Christians become an uncultivated desert. I do not know what they did when 
they joined the enemy, although I know that they did it out of fear. God help us. 

Now that the Fathers of the mission are here all together, the Rector ordered that there 
should be a class of Tamil, a thing which is extremely necessary. I was appointed for this work, 
and I am now explaining to the Fathers the Grammar of the Tamil language. All the Fathers are 
studying with great diligence and fervour. 

I have already asked your Reverence, and will now ask you again with greater earnest- 
ness, to pass an order that those who are sent to the missions be such as have a real desire and 
liking for it. If this is done it will follow, first, that they will study the language, a thing so 
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necessary and so often inculcated by your Reverence. There is in these parts a great scarcity of 
those who know the language well, and the fervour of the old Fathers of the Fishery Coast in 
studying the language is lacking in these parts. It will follow, secondly, that the missionaries who are 
attached to the mission will be affectionate towards the Christians and will treat them with love and 
charity, and not with too great severity. Our Religion, though sweet, is nevertheless a weight on 
these people, accustomed to lead free and dissolute lives according to their own will. If 
the Father who has to lighten the load for his Christians, places heavier weights, how can 
he help them and promote their good ? I say this because we see that, if there is in a 
College a subject who is little given to mortification, and as we say here, ‘ they cannot manage him,’ 
they send him to the mission. How can the Christians bear with one whom we cannot bear our- 
selves ? How can those who do not live with edification in the College live edifying lives so far 
from it and from the Superior ? There should, therefore, be a regulation on this point, even though 
there be a lack of subjects. A few well affected to mission work do more than many who are not. 

Nothing else occurs to me to write about. Let your Reverence give me his holy blessing, 
and commend me to the Lord in his Holy Sacrifices and prayers. 

Your Reverence’s most unworthy son, 

„ IGNACIO BRUNO. 

Jaffnapatano, 

31 Oct., 628. 

1629 . 

(Ignatius Lobo; 31 January, 1629.) 

In the sixteen Residences of this kingdom there are as many Fathers ; and the progress 
of the faith is such that, within the six years during which we were stationed here, more than 
50,000 gentiles were baptised. The new Christians attend all the divine offices of piety and 
religion. The children are really admirable : they learnt the catechism by heart and repeat 
it with rapidity. They have the rudiments of the faith at their finger ends, and it looked as if 
they would one day be the salvation of the kingdom of Jaffnapatam ; but the enemy of mankind 
waxed wroth at being driven from such a kingdom, and stirred up the minds of the neighbouring 
kings to covet supreme dominion, and to take up arms against Jaffnapatam. 

The General of the island of Ceylon, Constantine de Saa de Noronha, built a fort to 
prevent our deadly enemy, the king of Candia, from obtaining supplies and materials of war ; and 
after great victories won ‘ not without miracle ’ he succeeded, in spite of dangers by land and sea, 
in bringing the matter to a successful termination, according to the orders he had received from 
the king of Portugal. The king of Candia, realising how powerful the Portuguese would be when 
once the fort was built, was angry, and in his fury attempted to destroy it, but in vain. Thereupon 
he determined to distract the General's attention by spreading false rumours of war throughout 
the kingdom, in order to attack the fort unawares and obtain possession of it the more easily. 
Alarmed by these rumours, Lancarotus de Seixas arrested (in arcem inclusit ) the Mudliars, 
Araches, and chiefs of the people at whose instigation, according to common report, the king of 
Candia was marching upon Jaffnapatam. The country was in an uproar, but he received 
reassuring letters from the General and laid aside all uneasiness. 

The Fathers too received letters from their Superior directing them not to leave their 
stations, for they were so placed that they could easily watch the enemy’s machinations and give 
us warning. Father Mathew Fernandez had already left his church, which was destined to be 
the first object of the enemy’s attack, and was close to the town (of Jaffna) when he received his 
Superior's letter. Forthwith he retraced his way back to his residence, there to die a happy death 
as wiU presently be seen. Meanwhile, Father Bemadine de Sena, who was stationed in charge 
of the church situated on the frontiers of the kingdom of Candia, was attacked by the enemy. 
He hid himself in the mountains and woods for three nights, till finally he succeeded in reaching 
Father Jeronimo Froes. That night the two Fathers were quietly discussing the imminent war 
that was threatening the missions, when, all of a sudden, the enemy was upon them. Entering 
the church the enemies desecrated the holy things, robbed the altars and destroyed the furniture. 
The two Fathers slipped out of the house hoping to make their escape : Fr. Froes, being a strong 
man, succeeded in outstripping the enemy, and with torn clothing and lacerated body reached 
this fort, and gave us news of the hostilities already begun and raging. 

The enemy set fire to the church and reduced it to ashes. Then the barbarous soldiers 
searched out Fr. Bernadine de Sena and beheaded him. Then they proceeded to Mugama, a 
town situated at a distance of three miles from the place where they despatched Fr, Bernadine 
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They fell upon Fr. Mathew Fernandez that same night and pierced him with spears and cut off 
his head. Then they set fire to the church and presbytery. Thus the two Fathers most gloriously 
triumphed over the enemy, opening for themselves a way to heaven with their own blood : for 
the enemy is reported to have said that they waged war on churches and priests. By the mercy 
of God only these two, out of thirty parochi, were put to death. The others fled to the fort, but 
the churches and presbyteries were all despoiled. 

This war, which raged in Jaffnapatam, caused great damage ; but it is the ruin of the 
missions which we fear most. The Christians are tender plants which shake with the wind of 
persecution, and might return to the worship of idols which they sucked with their mother’s milk, 
if they have intercourse with pagans. The enemy won some people of Jaffnapatam to their side, 
and with their help devastated the whole kingdom, setting fire to all the churches and presby- 
teries. The church of Cardiva, which is situated near a river ( quae flumini ad/acet), escaped the 
fire, and the enemy was driven away from it. 

It was owing to our want of soldiers that the enemy was able to come up to the very 
walls of this fort (usque ad hujus arcis moenia suburbana) and set fire to the church of St. 
Dominic. Our Fathers stood by the Governor and helped him in every way till the enemy, 
greatly alarmed by the arrival of the General Constantine de Saa in Batecalou, abandoned the 
siege. The Governor pursued the retreating enemy, and Fr. Petrus Paulus (Godinho), who 
accompanied him, came upon the bones of the Fathers in the woods on the 20th day. He brought 
these relics with him to this fort, and the bones and head of Fr. Bernadine de Sena seemed to 
emit a heavenly perfume. 

We envy the glorious and happy death of these Fathers, of whom it can be said that 
they received the crown of eternal salvation through obedience. Fr. Bernadine de Sena had told 
Fr. Froes that night when he triumphed over the enemy, that he would return to his station the 
following day as directed by his Superior. Fr. Mathew Fernandez, as we have already said, 
returned to his station as soon as he received the first intimation of Obedience. 

Father Mathew Fernandez was bom at Cochin over 64 years ago, and spent 40 years 
in the Society, most of which was spent in the Fishery Coast, cultivating that vineyard with great 
industry. He was greatly beloved by the Christians, for he was gifted with a very kind disposi- 
tion and laboured for others forgetful of himself. Appointed six years ago to this mission of 
Jaffnapatam, he laboured with great energy, and advancing age did not in any way make him 
relax in well doing. He baptised about 5,000 Christians and built 3 churches. He was a man of 
great virtue, and especially excelled in obedience, which, as was but fit, brought him the martyr’s 
palm. 

Father Bernardine Pecci, called Sena after his country, was bom of wealthy and illus- 
trious parents, and was not 50 years old at the time of his death ; he had spent 30 years in the 
Society. He came out to India in 1602, and was in the mission ever since. He learnt Tamil 
thoroughly, the better to serve God in the care of souls, though the study of that language cost 
him great labour. During the first years he seemed to make little progress in Tamil, but with 
God’s grace he persevered and became proficient in it. It would seem as if heaven had sent him 
to the most remote station of this mission, that he may win the crown (of martyrdom.) He himself 
asked for that post and persisted in his request for 6 months and at last the Superior consented. 
Before leaving Jaffnapatam he paid a visit to Christopher Coelho de Loueiro (the procurator 
regius), who told him that he would come and see him one day in his new church. ‘ Spare your- 
self that trouble,’ said Fr. Pecci, * for the church is situated in the forest, and is very far from 
here.' ‘ In that case,’ said the Procurator, ‘ I embrace you for the last time, for you are bent on 
becoming a martyr.’ The Father smilingly replied ‘ I desire nothing better. I have yearned for it 
for so many years, and have ever prayed that I may be permitted to shed my blood for Christ.’ 
This conversation was related to Fr. Petrus Paulus by the Procurator himself with tears in his 
eyes. 

All the Fathers are now in the Fort of Jaffnapatam, though with great inconvenience as 
the house is too small for so many. However they are all in good health, and very eager to return 
to their Christians and to labour for the reconstruction of the churches and the instruction of the 
people. May God grant that this may be possible sooner than we expect. 

The General is waging relentless war on the king of Candia and has brought him almost 
to the point of losing his kingdom. However, there is nothing to be done but to wait till the 
former peace and tranquillity is restored. 

(An, Lit. Malabar, fol. 438, 439.) 


IGNATIUS LOBO. 
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[Ignatius Lobs : 5 December, 1630], 

In this College there are 14 Fathers and a Lay Brother, stationed in the various resi- 
dences. There is much to be said about these Residences, both as regards the increase of the 
number of Christians — for each one has many thousands of souls, and others were recently con- 
verted, — as well as of the reconciliation (da reducao) of some Christians who were brought back 
by the fear of arms and past warfare ; the love of revolt becoming in their case a means of 
making greater progress in the path of salvation ; but as the general treachery of the king of 
Candia (a geral treicao do Rei de Candia ) overran this kingdom, the notes ( apontamenios ) we 
expected did not reach us. 

The Viceroy of this state despatched an Armada of 12 ships to scour ( segurar ) the coast 
of Corromandel, which is infested with European pirates. The Capitao Mor of the Armada was 
D. Bras de Castro, a Portuguese fidalgo of great courage, well suited for the task. The 
Armada arrived at Cochin, but the men did not land. Thereupon two of our Fathers, zealous for 
the salvation of the men who were going to risk great perils, immediately went on board on the 
orders of the Superior. They heard the confessions of the sailors, and, passing from ship to ship, 
exhorted them to have Christian union and love among themselves, reminding them of Portu- 
guese fidelity and the observance of the law of God, and other instructions. In fact, they were 
so great a consolation and encouragement to the men that the Capitao Mor declared he would not 
set sail till the Provincial allowed a Father to accompany them as Chaplain of the Armada. 
Seeing that it would greatly promote the service of God and His Majesty, the Provincial granted 
the request ; how useful the Chaplain was will be seen later. 

The Armada arrived at Jaffnapatam, where the Governor Lansarote de Seixas, in his 
zeal for the service of God and His Majesty, invited the Rector of the College to assist him in all 
that concerned the Armada. Through the diligence of these two the Armada was supplied with 
munitions and men in abundance, and set sail to cruise the coast. As a result of this diligence 
the Armada soon espied a Dutch vessel of great strength (de mta. forca e poder). The offences 
which these heretics have committed against Portugal are such that the ships did not think of 
waiting for the Captain Mor who was in the rear. The van fell upon the ship and contended 
with it ( abalrroarao com ella). The clouds of shot that they discharged brought the Captain 
Mor to the scene, and he engaged battle with the ship, fighting with great valour from 7 o’clock 
in the morning till the evening. It happened that a shot of the enemy, the last which he fired, 
struck a barrel of powder of our flagship ( capitania ). It took fire and exploded, burning many 
of our men. The Captain took salt water from the sea in a shield (em hu escudo) and splashed 
it on himself to extinguish the fire which burnt him. Then, impatient and vexed with pain, he 
grasped a sword and boarded the ship with his innate courage, in spite of the enemy’s fire and 
sword. The soldiers followed him, passing over the burnt ship ( fazendo ponte do seu navio), 
and killed the enemy. Seventeen were taken alive with their Captain, who, last year, on his 
way from Europe, burnt 2 pataxos of value at Cochin. 

During all the time of battle the Father did not cease to encourage the soldiers, assisting 
at the hour of death all those who died, till finally the ship was sacked and burnt. The Armada 
then returned to the port of Jaffnapatam to land the wounded and to get reinforcements. Though 
the Armada returned victorious, it brought 30 Portuguese less and 60 badly wounded. These 
were received into the King’s Hospital (em o hospital q. ali tern sua Magde.) The Rector of 
the College undertook the task of nursing them, and invited his religious subjects, who were 
dispersed in different parts, to come and help him in a work of so great charity. They all res- 
ponded with chanty, each bringing wbat he could for the relief of the wounded as well for their 
sustenance. 

But as the Armada had to start cruising along the coast, the Governor of Jaffnapatam 
went to a place 6 leagues from here to take reinforcements ( ? aviamento ) and gave 60 soldiers 
of his own garrison who embarked with great pleasure. The eldest son of the Governor took 
the place of the Admiral who was badly wounded in the fight. 

The wounded were left in charge of the Rector. As ma ny things could not be had in 
the place, the Rector had to go a-begging from door to door with his religious and some Francis- 
can Friars, who did not refuse to help in a work of so great charity, in order not to let the 
soldiers die of want. They tended the sick for a month in the hospital, and when some of the 
patients died the Rector borrowed money, for the Governor had recommended him to succour 
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such misfortunes. He took it upon himself and ran the risk for the love of God, for he had not 
the wherewithal to pay. Some of the sick were loathsome, with bodies half burnt and already 
full of worms ; for, before arriving at the port, they had been on sea for six days without the 
benefit of a surgeon : others were without arms and legs, with half their bodies full of corruption, 
and on account of the stench no one dared to approach them. One of our Brothers took charge 
of them in spite of the nausea, and nursed them with such great charity and devotion that men 
flocked to see such a spectacle, and were amazed at such a rare example of holiness. 

The Rector also determined to convert the Dutch prisoners, and for this purpose he 
entrusted them to a French Father. 190 This Father did his work so zealously and with such 
efficacious arguments that they were all won over. He got them to make their confession, and 
some who died were assisted by the Father in the hour of death. These died with clear signs 
of salvation. Their Captain, who is still a prisoner, and had only a small fracture received in 
the battle, did not submit ; though being a man of intelligence he did not fail to understand 
the truth. His will is riveted in heresy, and being addicted to good cheer he does not think of 
giving up his obstinacy. 

When the Armada arrived at Manar grave differences at once arose between the 
casados of the place and our soldiers, which would have caused great detriment to the state, 
if our Father the Chaplain had not interfered. At his suggestion the Armada cruised along the 
Choramandel coast, where it captured some richly laiden vessels of the Moors, all the more 
valuable because of the capture of some European heretics who were in them, and who up to 
the present navigated all this coast with great insolence. 

Let us hope that, with the diligence of the Viceroy, they will be driven out not only 
from that coast, but from the whole of India. 


IGNATIUS LOBO. 


Cochin, 5 Dec., 1630. 

(An. Lit., Malabar, fol. 499-450). 


1633. 


[Cypr. a Costa, 1633.] 

In this College and in the churches attached to it there are fourteen Fathers, who, with 
admirable ardour, labour in the ministries proper to the Society. Special care is taken of the 
class of Latin and the school of children. The neophytes persevere in spite of famine, war and 
other calamities, which is indeed wonderful in Christians still weak in the faith. They show 
great obedience to the Fathers, who find them making great progress day by day. This is 
shown especially in the frequency of Confessions, offerings, in the pious use of holy water, and 
in the custom of swearing by the Cross. 

One of these, a simple and pious neophyte, seeing the scarcity of rain, dreamt that he 
was told to pray, for the clouds were just about to send down rain. Rising early in the morning 
he related his dream, and announced with great confidence : ‘ there will be rain today ’ : and so 
in fact it happened to the no small surprise of all. 

A church was built at Telipola, and several performances were given on the occasion 
of its dedication. When the work of building the new church of St. Xavier was finished, many 
persons actually affirmed that they saw a bright light on the altar while the image was brought 
in, which was done, and the Blessed Sacrament placed in the tabernacle on the 21st of August in 
the presence of a large number of Portuguese. 

(An. Lit, Malabar, fol. 467-468.) 


(To be continued.) 


190. Bergoim Petrus (alias Bergoyn, Berguim, forsan BourgomJ, Gallus ex civit. Divionensi, Dioee. Lingonensis (Langres) 
bonis viribus, an. 56. Soc. 39, studiis absolut is docuit latimt. biennis : doc. theol. aliquot aunia, Cocci m 1627-£8 ; 16*9-34 Jaffnapatam. 
Calletling. Malabar et Chmgalens. In conversions versatur aliquot annis, Prof. 4 vot. Besse. C’a^.p. 16. 
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INSCRIBED PILLAR AT ANURADHAPURA. 

Edited by H, C. P. BELL, C.C.S. (Retired.) 

FOREWORD. 

HUS saith the King Piyadasi, dear unto the Devas : — It was in the thirteenth year after 

I my coronation that I had (i.e. for the first time) an edict engraved ( dhamma-lipi 

X likhapitd) for the welfare and happiness of the people ” 

“ Where this edict exists, whether, on columns of stone or on walls of rock, there 
care must be taken that it may long endure.” 1 

So wrote the great Asoka, or Devanampiye Piyadasi, in the 3rd century B.C. 

The notable lead in inscribing edictal records on stone, 2 3 thus originally given by the 
famous Buddhist Ruler of India, was followed, as the centuries rolled on, by countless sovereigns, 
both of the like and of alien religious cults, on that Continent, in the Island of Ceylon, and through- 
out the Far-East. 

Herein Ceylon — as indeed elsewhere — royal “ rescripts ” on stone were at first mostly 
confined to advancing the “ welfare and happiness ” of individual devotees, in short Cave epigraphs 

Later, they were issued in more detail to corporate Monastic Establishments, or to Temples ; 
also occasionally even to groups of Villages, and cut on rocks, &c. 

These fuller inscriptions of the Island partook, for the most part, of the nature of local 
Charters and Warranty Grants ; but (with the sole exception of those self -laudatory records scattered 
broadcast by that insufferably bombastic ruler, Kirtti Nissanka Malla)s were all, or nearly all, bom 
of the “ sentiment of religion” which alone “ had inspired Piyadasi with the idea of engraving these 
inscriptions of record throughout his Indian Empire.” 

As far as regards Gal Sannas, or “ Lithic Grants," — which are found passim through- 
out the length and breadth of the Island — these were, up to the 8th century, almost always carved on 
“walls of rack ” (hills and lesser outcrops, or adjacent boulders)— within, or hard by, the 
confines of the particular Temple to which the dedication was made. A very <ma1l proportion 
was incised on sculptured slabs ; still fewer on pillars. 

With the advent of the 9th century, the tide of “ columnar inscriptions,” set in strongly, 
reaching its flood in the 10th century : after which it ebbed, until by the 14th and 15th centuries, 
the old order of sannas graven on rock and slab had well nigh wholly reasserted itself. 

During the long and prosperous rule of Sena II the craving, so to speak, for the erection 
at Temples of these Council Pillars (attam kanu ; samvata pahan) by Buddhist Incumbents 
(first mainly noticeable in the reign of his uncle and immediate predecessor, Sena I. A.D. 846-866 4 ) 

1. Senart, The Inscriptions of Piyadasi (Grierson, Ind. Ant., reprint. It 92, pp. 25, 33 

2. •• The earliest written documents that have been discovered in India are the proclamations of the Bcddbist king Piyadasi, 
or Asdka, which aTe written m two different characters. The inscriptions of Asoka are of about 260 A.C. ; .... Numerous indica- 
tions point to a Semitic original of the Indian alphabets ’■ (Burnell, South Indian Palaeography, 1878, pp. 1. 7). Literary works and the 
characteristics of the oldest Indian alphabet point to the extensive use of writing in the sixth century B.C, (Bukler, Brdhma Alphabet ) 

3. See Muller, Ceylon Inscriptions, 1883 ; A. S, Annual Beport. 1911-12 : Epig. Zeyl.. Vol. II. 

4. No inscription of Sena I has yet been published, so far as is known. 
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became marked, and grew steadily through the five succeeding reigns (A.D. 901-952) — four, 
those of Sena II’s two younger brothers, Udaya I and Kasyapa IV, and of his sons Kasyapa V 
and Dapulu V. 

The next quartette of sovereigns — Udaya II, Sena III, Udaya III, and Sena IV — reigned for 
comparatively short periods ; which, further, were not altogether free from foreign and internal 
trouble (A.D. 952-975.) 

But under the firm rule of Mahinda IV (A.D. 975-991), younger brother of Sena IV, the 
practice of allotting gal sannas revived temporarily ; only to languish, after the Chola invasion and 
the deportation of Mahindu V, once again until the days of VijayaBahu I (A.D, 1065-1120) and his 
even greater grandson, Parakrama Bahu I (A.D. 1153-1197.) 

The Pillar Inscription (Plates IV, V) dealt with in the present Paper, is being edited at the 
request of Mr. D. A. L. Perera, Muhandiram, Native Assistant to the Archaeological Commissioner. 

The circumstances connected with its recent discovery at Anuradhapura are clearly set 
out, in addition to other interesting details, in the informative “ Introduction,” penned by Mr. 
Perera, which immediately precedes the Text and Translation given by the editor below.* 

This ‘‘ Introduction ” may be supplemented by a few desirable particulars : — 

(i) . Owing to its having lain buried in the ground for many centuries the pillar is in an 
exceptionally good state of preservation. Only some half a dozen aksharas are open to doubt 
in a total of over 330, despite their shallowness. 

(ii) . The type of writing which covers sides A. B. C., coupled with the name of the 
royal grantor, Siri Sang (Bo) Abaya, at once enable this pillar (as Mr. Perera has rightly 
surmised ) to be assigned unhesitatingly to Sena II, who enjoyed a glorious reign of thirty-five 
years (A. D. 866-901), emphasised by the conquest of Madhura, in retaliation for the Pandiyaa 
inroad of the previous reign. 

(iii) . The archaic forms of the characters (especially of elongated 255 and <5, and 
of variant cO ), conspicuous on the pillars of the ICth century, gradually gave place to the rounder 
shapes, now perfected and in printing-press use at the present day. 5 6 

By the time of the reigns (A. D. 1153-1207) of Parakrama Bahu the Great and his nephew 
Nissanka Malla, this transformation had, to a great degree, been effected — the contrast between the 
writing of the 10th and late 12th and early 13th century being very noticeable. 

(iv) . The present is the sole pillar, so far discovered surviving in its entirety and 
legible almost throughout, of the extremely rare “ inverted type ; ” whereon the record is cut, 
in regular horizontal lines, but from bottom to top of the pillar, on each of the inscribed sides. 

This puerile “ conceit ” of the stone-masons entrusted with the engraving — it can 
hardly have emanated from Royalty itself, or from the Chiefs responsible for the execution of the 
lithic grant, or from the special desire of the Temple incumbents interested— appears to have been 
confined exclusively to the inscriptions left by Sena II. 


5. With his ‘‘Introduction” Mr. Perera also supplied tentative Text and Translation The former differs but slightly 
from that here published by the editor of the inscription. 

6. For the gradual process of evolution, with the writing on the inscribed pillars of Sena II. Udaya I, Kasyapa IV 
that engraved on the slab records of Mahindu IV. and the rock epigraph of VijayaBahu I (in Ambagamuwa), compare the rock 
and slab inscriptions of Parakrama BAhu I and Nissanka Maila ; and these again with those of 14th and 15th century Kings, 
and later gal sannas, up to the commencement of the I9th century. 
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No more than three other similar “ freak pillars " are known ; and these (all more or less 
damaged) belong to one and the same King, regularly styled Siri Sang Boy (or Bo), — one of the 
two birudas adopted by Ceylon rulers for many centuries. 7 

(v) . On the fourth face, Side D, of the pillar are sculptured, in very high relief, 8 the 
four emblems, almost invariably feund on inscribed pillars of the 10th and 11th centuries, 
(very frequently accompanied by figures of the sun and moon , expressive of permanent endurance) 
but usually not all cut on one side. 

These symbols represent 

(a) Deketta. or sickle, emblematic of the landed-property granted, i.e. tilth bearing grain 

crops. 9 

(b) . Watapata, or Buddhist Priests’ fan. signifying the Bhikkhu Sargha, or Community 

of Monks, to whom the dedication is made. 

(c) , (d). Crow and Dog. These (cynically honoured by being placed on moulded 
pedestals) symbolise the curse against disturbers of Temple rights, &c. 

The imprecation not infrequently appears, as here also, cut in full on the stone in 
specific terms. Cf. the variant : meyat ulangna kata kenekun eta kavudu balu vanuyi, ‘'should 
any one transgress this (edict), he will become (in a future birth) crow or dog.” 1 0 

(vi) The pillars utilised during the mediaeval centuries for the reception of these gal 
sannas followed virtually fixed lines in their outlines. 

A shaft, approximately 6 ft. in height and squared to about 1 ft. section, forming a 
four-sided rectangular column, was crowned as part of the pillar, by a shapely flower-vase, or 
(where economy, &c., demanded less elaboration) a rough “cannon-ball '’ type capital, such as 
may be seen topping masonry piers flanking the entrance to many a modern residence. 

The lotus-filled vase and its padma petal base in this inscribed pillar, as in other instances, 
is of the best-type — a smaller replica of the bold bellying vases, sculptured in full round, to be seen at 
the Dorafu, or Porticos, of the Abhayagiri and Jetawanarama Dagabas at Anuradhapura, and also 
elsewhere — quite probably intended to reproduce in stone the colossal “golden vase” in which 
the shoot of the Sacred Bo tree was brought to Ceylon from India in the reign of Devanampiye 
Tissa, the contemporary of Asoka. 1 1 

(vii) The contents of this Inscription conform closely to the stereotyped lines of all these 
mediaeval columnar records— if more or less extended and varied on other examples of the 
numerous inscribed pillars of the 10th and 11th centuries which survive. 1 - 

Briefly, it is recorded on the Pillar that ; — 

7. “Inverted type " pillars have been noted only at Punch va* Xnuc.ra. X. W. F. (6thyeari I'elimaJtu-pclunu, N. C. F. 
(r 8th year; ; Elteveua. X. C. P. I? 18th vtar). The last of these has since been wilfully destroyed. 

8. It is unusual to meet with inscribed pillars on which the emblems are carved in relief. For a photograph of that 
at Ayitigevewa see Kpig ZeyK II. Plate opposite p 26. 

9. The sickle is cut at tunes so much like a small-beaded curling viper that it has been taken for a snake. But 
no snake except the cobra ( A Cf/c) ha a any sanctity in Buddhism, and the ubiquitous SaQ'i-yal met with m Ceylon have 
their own separate function* they mostly figure on ancient tank bunds.de., as guardians ot water. 

10. The crow and dog (always carved m profiled here face to right ; but m this respect the practice varies. The 
dog (on this and many another pillar) is either abont to eat rice placed m a heap before it, or has vomited what it 
had consumed. Some imprecations specify the eating of rice given to crows and dogs as part of the curse. 

II Matiavansa, XVIII, 

12. “Direct grants by the King should always contain several clauses, which are well described m the Indian law-books, and 
are legally necessary to their validity : these are : (a) the donor s genealogy: (b i the description ot the nature of the giant, the people, 
or person, on whom it i- conferied. the obiect ior which it is made, and it- conditions ar.fi date : fc' imprecat.uns cn violators of the 
grant : (d) attestations of witnesses wheie the grant is not autograph, tut rarely. 

“There is some difference in the forms of ihe-e clauses, hut each Dynasty preserved much the -ame forms.” (Burnell 
-oii.fi Indian Puuoaiaphu ls78, P . 103, » 
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In the sixth year of Siri Sang (Bo) Abaya’s reign, three or four deputed Chiefs — 
apparently in this instance combined with certain guilds, or families (vara), also specified — . when 
assembled, upon the mandate of the King, 13 as "the Lord of Religious Observances ’’ (Vathimiyan- 
vahanse) caused to be set up, a "Council Pillar" (atfdni kanu) as warranty for the grant 
of the Mahinda Arame garden, and to ensure other benefections, bestowed by His Majesty upon 
the resident Monks of a ” Mangala Pinvena." situated within the Abhayagiri Vihara entourage. 
The regulations enforced the exclusion of certain "undesirables. ' ' including — quaintly enough — even 
such dangerous intruders as rutting elephants. 

(viii) The writing, as is often the case, runs from right to left round the faces of the 
Pillar, and not in the orthodox pradakshinc direction. 

In the Text and Transcript printed below, the former shows the vertical arrangement of 
the Sinhalese characters on the Pillar, in three columns of parallel lines, upwards from the bottom 
of each side A. B. C, : the latter gives the Inscription transliterated continuously throughout, so 
that the record may be read with ease. 


INTRODUCTION. 

(By D. A. L. PERERA. MUHANDIRAM). 

T HIS Inscribed Pillar was discovered by a land-owner while digging earth for putting up a 
house in his garden, which is situated less than a quarter of a mile from Abhayagiriya 
Dagaba to the North-East. 

The pillar measures 11 ft. by 101 in. square. Of the whole length the bottom part. 4 ft.. 
is undressed, and was intended to be sunk underground. It is crowned with a /ca/asa-shaped 
vase head, ornamented at the bottom with lotus petals carved in low' relief. The vase exhibits 
a full-blown lotus placed on the top with stems bearing lotus buds falling over the body of the 
vase on four sides. 1 1 

The inscribed part of the pillar measures 5 ft. 11 in. in length. On one side of the pillar 
are carved in bold relief the figures of a snake, watupata (fan), a crow and a dog : with a morsel 
of meat, or more probably a handful of rice. ■ " Both the crow and the dog are standing on 
altar-shaped pedestals. The remaining three sides bear the inscription : A. 24 lines : B, 25 
and C. 25. 

The letters are cut shallowly : but are iegible with the exception of a few which involve 
a little guess-work. Their size varies from 14 to 3 inches. They do not differ from the type of the 
alphabet in vogue during the 10th century, and seem to resemble the characters of the Moragoda 
Pillar, except that in this no mcihaprana 1 aspirated) letters occur where they are wanted, viz : — 
Si instead of in SQazy : eScsSS eEscacf. 

The date of the inscription is the third day of the bright half of the lunar month, Poson 
(May -June), in the sixth year of the reign of King Sirisang Abaha. who may be identified with 
Sena II. (917-952 A. D.) 1 r Here he is called by his biruda surname, like many other Kings 
mentioned in the lithic records of Ceylon, who delighted to be known by the titles of the pious 
and powerful rulers of the past, who enjoyed the good-will of the ruled. He is mentioned. „ in the 
Elle-vewa 1 7 pillar inscription of his son Abha Salameivan Dapalu, as Abha Sirisang Bo : 
while in this he is styled Sirisang Abaha. without Bo. the omission being perhaps due to the 
reversed order of the w'riting adopted 


13, In Leu < ■ 'ai imtp" v tv //»•'<* (pr<-'Ltru> iy Lore the Kt? h m^tF) 'he He:! Apparently named m some m-cript.on- 

though entrusted vicariously \v*tr the iirryn: oar r. H - rnaud'.te. -r •?. Fallt- Kiganiu P’llar ic.iSnvg Bo 

r. i^jxrtt- via &at't"ch cut? r ’lua-v-. Jt"*-' < r'ii f nu . t i »■ mdwcir. In th.it recoia the King 

named v.as Kasyapu IV, and the . his nephew K !->yapa V, son of the twu’e -crowned queen (i e. Sanga> and Sena II 

^tmilariy </. tne Sigiriv . Pillar «A S Annu J Repor* IPdi— 12, p 10S * 

14. See -7 rf i, lootnor.. 11 
1^ See '•upi'i. foutnote 10. 

1*. Date^ t.-.Kcn from Mr. Wiekrcn: , - nude y • * n^oio^.e I Tiec (■£;>■£ Zt-, \ ol. i, ; 184. -—P 
i 1 " Archl. Survey Seventh Pioiric>s Reior*, 18. *1, t< 4s.— P 
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One conspicuous peculiarity of this record is that, unlike other inscriptions of the age. 
it reads upwards, both from bottom to top. and also horizontally. This may be attributed to a 
whim of the engraver. 

The Inscription begins without the auspicious Swasti Sri (tsStsg which is not want- 
ing in many of the pillars raised by the successors of Sena II. 

This is not the only omission noticeable. The King is called by his bare biruda without 
a line as to his lineage, valour in war. or his divers acts of merit. It is this fact that induces me to 
assign the record to Sena II : as a comparison with some of those belonging to his successors will 
show that they differ in this respect. 

The subject matter of the Inscription is the __ dedication of the garden Mihindaraman in 
Walpalmva-tota (?) to the incumbent monks of the Mangul Pirivena, erected by Sirisang Abaha 
at the Relic-House 1 s attached to the Abhayagiriya Dagaba, and the regulations enacted for the 
protection of the said garden. 

It may be interesting to note that the '• Mangul Pirivena is referred to in the Moragoda 
Pillar Inscription of Kassapa IV (963-980 A.D.) 1 " 

That part of the Malwatu-oya — lower down stream known as the Arippu Aru — which flows 
to East of the land wherein the present pillar was found, may have been in use as a " ferry,” as the 
name Walpaluwa-tofa implies. 

Close by. on the left bank of Malwatu-oya there is a mound, with stumps of pillars on 
it, indicating the existence of a ruined structure, which if excavated might throw some light 
on the Pirivena attached to “ the range of tparivenas called) Kukulgiri. 5 " 

In the record reference is made to Abhayagiriya Dagaba in respect of the position of the 
■ Mangul Pirivena and the place where it was found being near the Dagaba known at the 
present day as ‘'Abhayagiriya, ’ the discovery of this Pillar may help to clear doubts regarding the 
identity of the Dagaba,- 0 

TEXT. 


A. 

24 af ©25530(4) 

23 ss? %(«=) 

22 £> safbsa- 
21 s? Ssa'sj 
20 0d325£,5(0) 

19 

15 ©£,<£ 00 ' 

17 £ ©35333' 

16 8ce£ 30 

15 egos Id 

14 

13 

12 §23 ta^ss 

1 1 ^Z. 9 o3255 

10 ©033’33 0£ 

9 S3 

8 S38 0 

7 5 

6 S3 <j(SO)55 

5 3 ©03235 
4 f£0©333 
3 233 54? a 

2 0 

1 mS sees 

1-4 see an ‘C, fcomctc 34 
19. i.jng Vol l p, 202 — P 
20 The rcmi a rat T e T-rox’^itv 
c; nnot overrule the virtual v cor. ’tusivi 
D igaba^. Aohnuaijh / ami .TrifivunCin 
Grange and unaccountable cause 


B. 

25 3325^ 

■ 24 5 0505 0S3! 

• 23 ezistidodi g 

• 22 0'43©;i33 

21 S C?- So 

■ 20 £ 0; S3 1 0Cj 

■ 19 35-3? 550 

• 18 3?© 35 esl 

• 17 Sii553'SS3 

■ 16 3 03? S3 

• 15 S(j253:g ©3533 

14 c,ca?gce ©sflo 
13 ( • • ) 

12 53 - ' £ 3533 ( O ) 

11 203 ©35330 § 

10 S? ©2553 2333' 

9 StsfsO§ 

8 §333 ©55330 

7 Si03 £35330 
6 ©553’ ©25530 

5 2553 0 c sf i£- 

4 3? £255304 

3 S5 - 0-SS55 
2 tS3 ccdiQ 
1 203 ©35330 § 


■ 25 

C. 

S3 £3?0ad) 

... 24 

•€*0 353 -€g COidi 

... 23 

3? ©0 S3 3 

... 22 

©03 8 e,©<g(» 

... 21 

9- ©0 ©e 

... 20 

£ (© 0 ) 0-250 

... 19 

Ssscs 

... 18 

25? §t53 c£ 

... 17 

S 50253” 

... 16 

3305 ©<JCQ 

15 

353 S03? 

... 14 

S3® s£}®03 § 

... 13 

0 §333 ©35X0' 

• ■ 12 

8 £ C05 : ) 

... 11 

^g^05 Z 63 

... 10 

■&? ^0095^ 

9 

0 (©255?) ©030 

8 

©8«S €> 

7 

3S30§ 0g 

6 

€ ©353© 255 25f 

5 

<^2S5C3 3 353 

4 

5© §53f0^ 

3 

©0 2§5oj 353 

2 

4%0 353-©?j£ 

1 

§ qpCSfC553 


tiie s-te the p’llar unearthed to the so-called '* Abhayagiri ' Dagaba 

co' r.ter e’-.cerce furmbei y inscriptions discovered, m recent years, at both” the 
proving that the prt'fni-aaii names have become transpoted owing to some 
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TRANSCRIPT 

Side A. 

(1) Sin Sang (2) Abaha Ma (3) ha radbu (4) Abahagi (5) ri veher (6) hi Da(k)us 

(7) pethi pi (8) hitivu Ma (9) ngul Pin (10) venhi ve (11) de vasana (12) Biku Sanga 

(13) Vathimi (14) suranat (15) piliyam ,16) vayayi ve (17) yi hasin (18) vadala Val 
(19) paluvato(ta) (20) Mihindara(ma) (21) n vatta (22) yi kam te (23) n ve(s)sa (24) n 
nova(d) 

Side B. 

(1) na kot i (2) sa deruva (3) ne vessa (4) n novad (5) na mate (6) tun nova 

(7) dna kot (8) isa kot (9) vannavu (10) n nogan (11) na kot i (12) sa ko(tu) (13) mbeli 

( .. .. ) (14) danadiya no (15) valakanu ko (16) t Vathi (17) miyanvaha ,18) nse ek 

(19) ten sami (20) yen vada (21) leyin sa (22) vanuyehi ,23) Posone pu (24) ra tiyavak 
(25) davas hinda 

Side C. 

(1) vu atta (2> ni kaniyi (3) me kiyii ka (4) rma ikme (5) aniya ka (6) la kenek 
(7) kavudu balu (8) veti e (9) vu (no) yevu (10) n Palli-varu (11) Diyungu-varu A (12) ve- 
(varu) Muse(iigi) (13) li isa Kela (14) gam Nimba i (15) sa Kiling (16) Kamara Deyun 
(17) Saman Deyu (18) n isa Ki (19) dsala Ki (20) si(me) etulu (21) ve me tuvak de (22) mo 
vadaleyi (23) n me atta (24) ni kanu (pere (25) here dunmahay.) 

TRANSLATION 

Whereas the garden (called) Mihindu Arama. situated at Valpaluva Ferry, has been 
decreed, under Royal sign-manual. - 1 for the medical needs -- of the spiritual preceptors,-- the 
Community of Monks, residing at Mangala Pirivena. established by the great king Siri Sanga 
( Bo ) Abhaya in the Dakus- 4 Range (of Monasteries) at Abhayagiri Vihara, — (it is hereby enjoined, 
by virtue of this) Council-Pillar.'- 5 which has been erected upon the command of (His Majesty 
as) the Director of Religious Observances - s (issued) in the Assembly.- 0 on the 3rd day of 
the light half of (the month) Poson in the 6th (year of His Majesty's reign, that) : — 


21. Hasin. “By seal.' Alternative renderings (a hasin = adahas-in “with intent to ib) suggested by A. M. Gunasekara. 
Mudaliyar) ha si a - Sanskrit, fins'ui. (Pali sansa) “declaring.” 

22. PiUyamvay veyi Literally, “ which shall be tor the expenses of medical treatment (A. M. Gunasekara Mudaliyar’ 

23. Vathimi-saranot : Madugalle Unnanse gives vpadhyaya-gv^uvaruida, as the equivalent expression. Another plaus'Lle render- 
ing. treating Biku Sanga Vathuntdoranat a- a compound, is —“to the Community of Monk3 and to (their) Spiritual Lord (or Pre- 
ceptor) * i.e the Sangha Raja of the day. (A. M. Gunasekara Mudaliyar.) 

24. Defied Relic-Mound'’ (Sanskrit, dhdta knshi) - Dagaba. Mr. Perera reads reasonably ieth> " near but the reading peihi 
seems assured by the occurrence of pet* in the Moragoda Inscription (-!.•>. Seventh Report, 1S96, pp. 61, 67 ; Epig Zt yJ Vol I, pp. 205, 207), m 
i onnection with another ** Mangul Pirivena belonging to a different range of Monasteries ^ty’ed “Kukul-gin 

25. Attam Sanskrit, asthani, Tamil, attdni “throne, otuvn utandapam. '* Senate House ** “Presence Chamber 

20. Vaihimiyav'iananse tK ten iinyev : We may well ha\e here an echo, though the centuries, of the Asoka c iictal phraseology— 
the Sovereign assuming the roll of the ” Director or Religious Observances ' IPali. Dhmniiiv-fnditdmati c. Sin. I'atLtnhyo n-cafuime'', 
presiding in persoD, at the Assembly (Pali, anu-’tomyana =■ .- Sin. ek-teu-sannytn} of the Rctjiuka*. or officers (also termed Lfkhnka* 
" scribes '), “ from whom the King specially recruited the personnel of hi? administration. 

This Assembly of Raijvkas appears to have constituted a sort oi Council, of a more particularly religious charactex on which tbe 
care ot the propaganda and of religous works specially devolved, and to which the piety of the King gave a considerable influence 
tSenart. Inscriptions oj Piyo.dasi, lac. cit. p. 40. 

The Dhammaniahamafras oi Asoka's creation were required to '* occupy themselves with all sects, for tbe establish- 
ment and progress of rhe dharuna. and for the advantage and benefit or "he faithful of rho (true) rel-gion ' (Sennit -or cit, 
p 83.) 
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(i) Persons carrying on the (two) forms of service 2 7 shall not (be permitted to) enter 
(the said Temple premises.) 

(ii) Persons who '-*> shall not (be permitted to) enter (them.) 

(iii) Elephants in musth - 9 shall be debarred from admission (lit. shall not enter.) 

(iv) Brawlers "° shall not be received (therein.; 

(v) (Provision of' kotumbeli .... - 1 alms. &c.. shall not be prevented. 

Those (lit. any one) who shall have done wrong, by infringing these aforesaid regulations, 
will be reborn as (lit. become) crow or dog. 

( By virtue of ) this Council-Pillar, (immunity L has been granted) upon the mandate 
of His Majesty), by each and all of us (bodies and persons), to wit. Palli-varu, Diyungu.varu. 
Ave-(varu ), 34 Muse(ngi)li, Kelagam Nimba. Kiling Kamara Deyun. Saman Deyun, and Kuda- 
Sala 3 ' Kisi(me. ) 

27. Kamttn vessan . Nearly always expanded into dtku'm tc< end ecnsV.ntd v\ nb avert r (without vcs*c-,> » a? a :o nt term. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe adopts the rendering of the late scholarly Mud„.liy&r Barthulomew Gunasekuru, Chiei Tran^latoi 

to Government, which is followed m the present translation. 

What exactly these officers were lemams uncertain. Th<_\ mav pcs-iblj L; ve been “ tax collector- (C i.dcn^n m, unci 
pas ten : PvjdvaU LJ a , 1893, p. 3e.) At any rate their presence within Temple premies cM'dirtH cau-ed seme lorm of comusiCE 01 
trouble, cf. Vessagiriya Slab Inscription, Anuradhapnr;- {J.p. Zey . I i 1’?) < ir.re cm in) ra'nat dtriuent delanneu fzsscio 

rede dkul no karcoai isci . 

28. Derunane vesson : The real meaning of tb - term ahoi- -till m doubt. It almost invariably * ppeurs tJhed with 

dekum ten t e. g. iieruuu/u delanuen (or i zee ten.') no •mu hot tui. See Ej l? Zeal. I von si //'. 

29. Mat etna : “Some elephant? will refuse food when h, and .f :be excited stt re continue toi -omeday-. th v\ 

usually become wild and dangerous 

All male elephants, however long they may have been :r. c* pr vity, are Table to become nu from time tc time. 

In case the animal has become uncontrcli. ble, and La- c icl-.c *t- ituei-, the te-t way to re-capture it i* to 
take a dozen or so of plantains which have been p.epured with hub u >> o: ct i;m earh Threw iht<e to the animal from 

a «afe distance, and, usually, it w.ll parto-ke of trvm readily. Air. r h;.v no cor-urned :i< m :cur to c-ight plantain-, m pro- 
portion to us size, it soon becomes giddy when the kr.epci can safe.} ■. sih uj and -unit v ’ ‘Myr t. c ,<• : r • 'li-t'ii" 

187% p. 40.) 

£0. Koxvonnavtin : Literally, “tho-ewho came assaults." *.j. Mora^cdt Fj.ii< l<i j ?/•£ lemn. -<:c hneKi. na (je ftuu 
P'ltat karanu z-o kotaiannai j a xede no ga/ma isa. 

Asylum within Temple limits was denied the -e who ecu. m tr.-a. :r cau'fd <. tb « i- to ‘.omit Ss>«.uJ:t nd u jomo r,i o 
murderers \ mint ke-u kenekiut.) 

31. KotnmbeU * The word pre-ont^ much d ficulty. A. M. Curas' k.aa. Mudaiu ui, sugge-t- " woollen cuths •Ti.it 
kotutabarc). Also -ugsested ‘gran^ue-- : "roti. \en-. The .,n •_ du tv ilm nu < t -) < uS'- v .rg loh r cdtiilr. 
Perera would read pdja i leaves the true meaning ci the word, or word;, before decodijo quite open. 

32. Perthcra Pali, pet / iha> a (Lpig. Zeyl.Yol. I p lei). The clos n^ words of th;- record are not dear By analogy irorn 
the two usual endmg3 following at'i. ut-ko/.n in these medieval p-iiiar .n-cr pnen- the v/orcs shor'd be ( ’pe>ef-i-<i dr-, u'ckf-y 
or dni “ perehern dtnu lam 

33. Euunoyaiwi . Taken a- — the modern 8.nhaie-e o L .nnaiu-i Pr o (Lnc? 41, 2 j; : = vtncwo ; a t >.l (line 2) — f.cni> 

34. PalU-idiii Liyu tigv-i'CLfn, Aic-iom: Iso: iinprchally spee'ul clci 1 -'*^ cf pe^cc- vhr.it as.-^nt tc th*.- dedication w.i* 
deemed essential. 

35. Kid-salu The usual iortu on pillar i id osenp: on- *'f the t-me := /.'uoc»-* a 1 
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FOLK* ETYMOLOGY. 


By J. P. LEWIS, C.m.G., C.C.S. (Retired.) 

I came across a curious specimen of this in the Matara District. An old man of Kirinda, named 
Nanayakkara Siriweti Mohottige Don Hendrick Appuhami. stated that his 'great, great, etc., 
grandmother, about seven generations from the last grandparents, or about 300 years ago." 
gave birth to two snakes, and on that account a certain land, now the subject of a claim by him. 
was given to her by ” the King of Kandagoda Nuwara in Sinhala 1 with two gold cups to feed the 
snakes with milk. The grant was made on a copper sannasa nowin the possession of Mr. J. W. 
Maduwanwala, Ratemahatmaya. 1 of the Sabaragamuwa Province. The hill on this land was conse- 
quently called Naygal-kanda. and the same event was the origin of the name" Nanayakkara Siruweti 
Mohottige." 


KALUWEL, 


By T. PETCH. 

I N Ceylon Notes and Queries (Part VI. June, 1916. p. CII), Mr. P. E, Pieris writes : ' Sri Rahula, 
in describing the odour of incense, combines Kaluwel (Black sand ?) with Camphor. I have 
never been able to ascertain w-hat this kahnvel was and suggest that it was the very valuable 
camphor of Borneo, which de Orta discusses." 

The ingredients of incense were not necessarily confined to gums and resins. Birdwood 
in his article on "Incense " m the Encyclopaedia Britannica. states that the incense mentioned in 
the Bible included not only resins but aromatic w oods, roots, and grasses, such as Rusa grass. 
Costus. etc. Elsewhere Acorns Calamus, the Sinhalese Wadu-kaha. was used 

May not Kaluwel be Kaluwala. the aromatic Alpinia Galanga. or Galangal ? Its name 
is said to be derived from its black seeds. 


1 Fue is*mou5 diepnau; uiintL-t <_>. K«>:oDnc. aeui 
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SOME WANNI PLACE-NAMES. 

By C. W. BlCKMORE. C.C.S., and H, R. FREEMAN. C.C.S, 

Natural history and other picturesque Village Names of the Tamil Wanni : 

Pandi surichchdn — wild pig stuck in mud. Mungil mnrichchan — broke the bamboo. 

Kulavi suddan — burnt the wasps' nest. Pdkkn surichchan — arekanuts hung in clusters. 

Nciri kalaichchan — drove away the jackal. Tentukki — took out the honey, or, honeycomb 

Marei aditta kulam— tank of the hit elk. hanging from branch. 

Kidd piditta kulam — captured buffalo tank. Unchal kaddi — put up the swing (swings a 

Kompan sainta kulam — leaning tusker tank. common amusement in Wanni). 

Mayil muddaiyidda kulam — pea-fowl egg tank. Koddli parichchan — snatched the axe. 

Alkaddi veli — peewit meadow. Nanju tinddn — ate the poison. 

Anai viluntan — elephant fell. Kaluttn murittdn — broke the neck. 

Kavutari munai — partridge point. Manavulan padda murippu — breach of tank 

Kokku toduvai. — crane creek. where bridegroom held up. 

Kuthirei malei — horse hill (overlooking Ammi vaiitdn — set up the grind stone. 

Marichchikaddi bay). Vedi veitta kallu — blasted rock. 

Udumpu panchan — iguana jumped out. Oddi suddan burnt the stubble. 

Pandi kaita kulam — shot boar with bow and Sudu venta pilavu burnt straw- plot. 

arrow. Podun kanpilavu — dwarf's plot. 

Kdkkai panikkan kulam — crow-chaser bird tank. Karappu kutti — jammed in the fishing basket 
Karadi kuli — bear cave. (a local way of fishing in tanks). 

Ndlanchu karadikkulam 1 — four or five bear Kudumpicheddiyur — village of chetty with 
tank. tuft. 

Udaiyarai pandi aditta kulam — tank where Pavilu kilavan kudiyirippu — dwelling place of 

boar charged Udayar. old man Paul. 

The Sinhalese Erupotdna appears under a Tamil camouflage as Eriparddun — '-climbed 
and looked ” (a hill there). 

Meanings are wanted for Kondachchi — the village of Konaachchi bay. the pearl fishery 
— and the well-known village (now containing only one hut) Kappachchi. 

I. This is po* s ir,ly H plea-antry of Mr vv nen eng-igeuuii rop* survey. 
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KNOX’S CEYLON. 


A NOTE ON THE ITINERARY OF HIS FLIGHT 

By Harry storey. 

I N Mr. Jas. Ryan's admirable edition of "Knox's Autobiography” he gives, on p. xxv, an 
itinerary of Knox and Rutland’s final flight and escape to Dutch territory. 

In the list the second place, named Hill Bocawl, ” is stated to be situated in Harispattu 
but. with this identification. I venture to disagree. 

Knox, in speaking of this place, says Ip. 247 ) "the Hill called Bocawl where there is no 
watch but, in time of great disturbance,” clearly proving that over this hill passed one of the paths 
approaching the Kandy district, from the low country, on which it was usual to set a watch or 
Kadawatha. 

Rokawela, or. more correctly. Bokalawela , in Harispattu. is a village about 3 miles 
N. W. of Katuoastota and there is no hill, such as Knox describes, to be found there, its 
immediate neighbourhood being all villages and paddy fields. 

Some 5 or 6 miles, as the crow flies, however, N. W. of this Bokalawela we find, in 
Gulasiya Pattu. another Bokalawela and an unmistakable " Hill Bocawl ” in the shape of the 
present estate known as Morankande. 

The village is situated just south of the summit of the estate which runs down hill, in a 
long slope, towards the north, ending in the comparative low country of the Kurunegala district, 
and what is now the estate must, at that time, have been all jungle. 

To still further strengthen my identification of this locality the next place mentioned in 
the itinerary. " Ecckrowat,” modern ikiriwatte. is situated within 2 miles N. W. of the lower 
northern boundary of Morankande Estate, and. still following Knox's track northward, we find, in a 
few moie miles, his " Rombodagol. modern Rarnbodagala. beyond which his route is fairly obvious. 


CEYLON ANTIQUITIES. 

EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS 
An Inscribed Pillar 1 

O N the way from Hanguranketta to Bowala I was shown a pillar, or a portion of a pillar, used 
as an edanda- across a small ela. with an inscription in archaic characters and a re- 
presentation of the sun and moon side by side. Some few hundred yards away there is a 
Bo-tree, at the foot of which some treasure was found when Mr, Le Mesurier was A. G. A.. 
Nuwara Eliya. 

I have arranged to have the pillar, which is small (about 2 6 x 1 ' 3 x 9 "), removed 
and set up inside the Hanguranketta Maligawa premises and shall try to get a ■■ squeeze ” of the 
inscription, so that its date may be ascertained. 

M. M. WEDDERBURN. 

L Extract Loin the D.arv, of tne -r t nt liovernment Agent, Xuv.T.ra Ehya, foi the month July, 1918 -Ed , C, J, 

2. Plank or beam ia,d aoro»s a nver or brook to pass over a~ a bridge •Clough Ed , C A 
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A Curious Carved Stone. ‘ 

Took levels of Parangikulam. On the Bund of this tank I found an old carved stone— a 
flat stone 2 feet square and about 2 inches thick, carved on the surface as shewn in the accompany- 
ing sketch. 



I understand that similar stones have been found on several places in the Wanni and 
possibly elsewhere, but though I have heard various suggestions as to the original use for which 
they were intended, I do not know whether the question has been definitely decided. 

Mr. Haughton. who found a similar stone about 4 feet square and “ half a foot or more 
deep ' at Pannai Vedduvan, refers to a tradition that ■ the king used to place his feet on each of 
the flat arch-like spaces on the carved surface of the stone while his feet were being washed." 
The stone found on the bund of Parangikulam is at present placed beneath a tree where offerings 
are made to some god or spirit, the offerings being placed upon the stone. The villagers have no 
idea where the stone came from. 

B. G. DE GLANVILLE 


Two Old Brick Buildings. ' 

Trace of the proposed channel for the Akattlmurippu scheme. Out with 

Mr. Robertson who very kindly took me over the proposed trace for the Akattimurippu channel from 
Pannaivedduvan right up to the Tekkam. a distance of about 7 miles. The first 2 to 3 miles from the 
Tekkam end of the trace are through extremely difficult country, and the cutting of a channel here 
with the necessary masonry works where streams have to be crossed will prove very costly. The 
mere making of one s way over the trace was arduous and difficult work. We got back at 
1-30 p.m. having been out from 6-30 a.m, A strenuous but very interesting morning. 

About half way along the trace 1 came across what appeared to be the remains of an old 
brick building. Judging from the fragments of bricks which I saw f should imagine that the 
building was one of some antiquity. The bricks seemed to be of much the same dimensions as 
those found at the old sluice works at the Tekkam. which are assigned by Mr. Parker some to the 
2nd century A.D. and some to the 12th century. I hope to be able on some future occasion to dig 
out some more perfect specimens and take measurements of them. 

In the afternoon I inspected the tanks of Kundumanikulam and Veppankulam, and then 
visited the site of another brick structure about a mile away in the jungle, the whereabouts of 
which I discovered by inquiry from the headman. 


3. Extract from the Diary oi the Assistant iTOvernment Agent, Mannar tor the month of July . 191,\— £d. c. A. 

4. Extract trom the Diary of the Assistant Ouvernment Agent. Mannar, lor the month of June, 191b —Ed., C. A. 
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Here again I found fragments of bricks of some considerable size but was not able to take 
measurements. The building is said by the villagers to have been in the form of a small dagoba 
and was apparently rifled and destroyed by their ancestors about 2 generations ago in the hope 
of finding treasure. In the jungle near by I found an old half figure of stone with the head 
missing, presumably a statue of Buddha. I also found 2 large dressed stones. 2 feet square, with 
square mortise sockets about 5 inches square, which probably had formed the base of pillars. 
Two similar stones were found in the Pannaivedduvan fields close to my camp. 

B. G. DE GLANVILLE . 

Kusalana Maiai Inscriptions. 

left Illuppaiyadichchenai early in the morning with the D.I.E. and went about 2 miles 
up the Badulla road, where we turned off into the jungle along a survey line running due west 
towards Kusalana Maiai. I had long wanted to visit this place, but this is the first chance I have 
had. Some description of it may be given as I do not know of any description elsew'here. 

An inscription from one of the caves in the hill is given in Mr. Parker's Ancient Ceylon 
\pp. 421 and 445), but Mr. Parker himself did not apparently visit the place. I had this inscrip- 
tion recopied for Mr. Bell who suspected that the copy in Ancient Ceylon was faulty, and he 
proved to be right. Three other inscriptions were found by the Forest Ranger, who copied this 
inscription, in the jungle close by, but we had no time to explore more than the hill itself. 

Description of the Hill : We approached the hill from the southeast side, and after a 
tairly stiff climb reached the first cave where the inscription given in Ancient Ceylon is to be seen. 
Climbing higher up the rock we came to a flight of stone steps cut in the rock and leading to a 
pokiina. This pokuna is fairly deep, and still contained a good deal of water in spite cf the 
drought. On the southeast side of the pokuna there are the remains cf a wall and a quantity* cf 
stone slabs on the edge. Higher up the rock above the pokuna there was a half circle of small 
square socket holes, evidently for a railing. Another half circle cf larger socket holes ran m the 
opposite direction, but what these were for we could not guess. After further climbing we reached 
the top, which is now a narrow grass-covered plateau with a trig-station at the northern end. 
Here there are the remains of a dagoba, apparently, as well as other buildings. There are traces 
of a wall on the w 7 est side, and a number of dressed stones scattered about. We found aisc an 
octagonal stone pillar. There is a good view 7 to be had from the top. which must be about 40C feet 
above the jungle. 

The rock hill falls away steeply on the north and northeast sides, but we managed to get 
to another small cave on the east. It has a drip ledge, but I could not be certain if there was an 
inscription below it or not. We then had to retrace our steps, as further progress on that side 
was impossible ; and coming over the top again and going southeast we came on three much larger 
caves fairly close together. They all had drip ledges cut in them, but without scaffolding : it was 
impossible to get up to them and see if there were inscriptions. In one of these caves w 7 e both 
thought that there w 7 as an inscription, but it was not possible to make sure. We found traces ot 
recent occupation by porcupines, but saw no signs of bears, which was rather surprising, as the 
place appeared to be an ideal haunt for them. There may possibly be further caves on the north 
and northeast sides, but I do not think it very likely, as the difficulty of approach is too great. 

R. A. G. FESTING. 

Extract rrom the Uiarj oj the Government Agent, Fs'-tern Province, ror themorth or June, 101c,-- KL I 
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Omungala Vihare.- 

After breakfast I inspected the tank and village " and climbed up the rock " Om ungala " 
as far as the old vihare, about a third of the way up the rock. The rock is very picturesque, and 
one comes on it suddenly out of the jungle in much the same way that one comes on Sfgiri, At the 
foot of the rock there are some pillars and the remains of a building — probably a pansala. Then 
climbing up through the jungle one comes on rocks of all shapes and sizes scattered about and 
lying in the most weird positions and of extraordinary shapes. There are any number of caves, 
and the climbing is difficult as the ground is scattered with dead leaves, and one can never be sure 
of getting a firm foothold. 

About l/3rd of the way up on the S. E. side there is the old vihare. What was a big 
natural cave has been further enlarged, and a wall has been built outside along the edge of the 
precipitous rock. The cave was apparently divided into three chambers,— the first, which now 
has no wall (and possibly never had any}, contains a big offering stone and the remains of some 
frescoes. Unfortunately, time and the bees as well as destructive man have almost wholly 
destroyed them. The remains show that the frescoes were in three colours, red, yellow and green, 
and part of a face that still remains shows that the work was very good. 

One then passes through a door-way in the brick wall into the main vihare where there 
are the shrines of 3 (?) Buddhas— one sedent and two standing. The figures, which were pro- 
bably made of brick, no longer remain. A lying Buddha made of bricks and clay lies across the 
far end, and a stone Buddha minus his head also lies on the floor, but what his original position 
was in the building I could not determine. Passing on through another door-way one comes to a 
third and smaller chamber, possibly a devala. There are traces of frescoes in the main vihare. 
and a most magnificent view is to be had facing southwards. 

1 found a fairly perfect brick, the dimensions of which w r ere as follow's ; — 


Length 


Breadth 

8' 

Thickness 

3 


This corresponds to no measurements given by Parker, but my measurements were necessarily 
rough as I had no tape with me, and had to mark the measurements on a bit of stick. I should 
have liked to spend another day here exploring and attempting to get to the top. but the local 
people knew of no way. and the chances against finding a possible way in the thick jungle in so 
short a time were very remote. 

No other ruins are known here, but the whole rock would probably well repay explora- 
tion. I examined only one very small portion of it. i.e. the S. E. corner. There is a w-ide drip 
ledge running along the top of the cave, but I could not make out if there was any inscription under 
it or not. 

R. A. G. FESTING. 


H Extract from the Diary ot the Government Agent, Eastern Province, for the month ot July, 10 lb.—— Ed,, (J>A. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PRINCES OF CEYLON. 

KOTTE OR JAFFNA? 

By Rev. S. G. Perera. s.j. 

I N my note to Ceylon According to Du Jarric 1 I stated that the letters published by Cros 
settled beyond doubt that these Princes were of the ’house and lineage of Kotte.” This 
statement does not find favour with Father Gnana Prakasar, who would rather stand by the 
ancient authorities and reject the testimony of the principal actor. Andre de Sousa, as confused. 
I regret to have to disagree with the learned Father, for the following reasons 

The ancient historians of missions and biographers of St. Francis Xavier had no decisive 
indications to go upon, but most of them declared for Jaffna. Cros was not content with this, but 
sought information. He discovered the letters of Andre de Sousa and the princes, which he. in 
common with later biographers, thought to be decisive. Thus, in his masterly exposition of the 
situation w r ith its lights and shades, Pere Brou writes : 

Lucena se perd en conjectures sur le royaume oil eurent lieu ces evenements et il 
prononce pour Jafanapatam. De meme Bartoli. Le P. Sousa conjecture que ce doit etre Cotta, 
a moins que ce ne soit Kandy. Les pieces traduites par le P. Cros ont apporte pleine lumiere sur 
ces faits ’ ' (I. 292.) 

The most decisive piece of evidence is that of Sousa, who effected the conversion of the 
princes, arranged the flight, and stood sponsor to the princes. He is not a little proud of his 
achievement and hopes to turn it to good account. His letters are given below. 

In his letters Sousa speaks of three distinct persons, the King of Ceylon, the King of 
Cande, and the " Seigneur ' of Jafanapatam, without ever a shade of confusion. The princes he 
converted are said to be sons of the King of Ceylon, and Sousa, if any, ought to know. He calls 
the u Seigneur of Jafanapatam, usurper, murderer of his master, persecutor of the Christians of 
Manar. He is never accused of murdering his son. Moreover. Sousa does not give him the title 
of King ; he is only •• Seigneur, while he is never weary of calling his protege’s Princes, Accord- 
ing to him the ambassadors of Jaffna declared that they were dissatisfied with the ruler of Jaffna, 
and wished to have the sons of the King of Ceylon to rule over them, for they 7 were formerly 
subjects of the King of Ceylon. 

The King of Ceylon is said to be the father of the princes, and is accused of causing the 
murder of his eldest son. Thus, if Sousa's testimony is w r orth anything, the princes are not the 
sons of Sankily but of the King of Ceylon, who is quite a different person. Who is this King of 
Ceylon ? First of all ” King of Ceylon in the mouth of a Portuguese means the King of Kotte. 
That Sousa meant the same can hardly be doubted. For, who else is this King of Ceylon who is 
neither the King of Cande. nor the Seigneur of Jafanapatam ? 

To interpret ” Prince of Ceylon (= Jaffna;. ” King of Ceylon (= Kotte) " one must beg 
the question, for it supposes that ” we have seen that the King of Jaffna is the father of the prince. '' 
To reject the clear statement of Sousa in favour of the conjectures of ancient writers is unjustified. 
It should rather be the other w r ay about ; for Sousa, unlike those estimable authors, speaks from 

1 C, A.tL L.R.i 1 16s, nota 14 which Father i;aun_ Prak.. 5 ir a ‘caesrs m ( .1. A- L. R i\, jc -w. 
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personal knowledge. Father Gnana Prakasar insists on the fact that history is silent about the 
sons of Bhuvaneka Baku. Nay more, we have reason to think that he had no sons. If we knew 
this for sure, I should only conclude that -‘ son ” is not to be taken literally. It would indeed be 
hasty to conclude that they were ■•'sons " of Bhuvaneka Bahu : for son ’’ and -‘ brother " seem 
to correspond to the Sinhalese ■puttu.' •• cay a " and •• malli, ’’ which are by themselves indecisive, 
in this matter the only reasonable attitude is that of Mr. P. E. Pieris. who calls them princes of 
Kotte. but hesitates about their real relationship to Bhuvaneka Bahu. 

Regarding the place where these events occurred Sousa only says it happened when I 
was in Ceylon." He speaks of Jaffna and Kandy but by -Ceylon'’ he can only mean Kotte. 
Fr. Gnana Prakasar observes : In interpreting de Sousa's words we should bear in mind that all 

early Portuguese writers have used • Ceylon ’ in a very vague and misleading way. He certainly 
confounds Jafanapatam with Ceylon more than once < cf . Cros I. 285).'' In the page indicated-’ 
Sousa speaks thrice of Jaffna, but I fail to see any indication of a confusion. To say ; ‘-'Cette ile 
de Jafanapatam est 1 ile meme de Ceylan. dans sa pointe nord-est " is not to confuse Jafanapatam 
with Ceylon, however awkward it reads, Sousa knows Kotte ; of Jaffna he speaks from hearsay. 
Besides, Sousa is not precisely an early Portuguese writer. He speaks from personal knowledge, 
unlike the Portuguese writers who have deserved the reproach. 

From Sousa's description we also gather that there was a ‘-church.'' - - two Franciscan 
Friars,” -• forty to fifty Portuguese.” and many Christians" in the place where the events took 
place. These seemed to me to point to Kotte. Prince Joan wrote to the King of Portugal that 
the marvels that attended his brother's death caused many conversions •' de sorte que dans la 
ville de mon pere. et malgre ses defenses, on ne fait que baptiser ” (Cros I. 283.) I think this is 
scarcely true of Jaffna. Fr. Gnana Prakasar objects : Correa in his confused account of the 
princes being transported to Goa speaks of - some Friars who had taken up their abode there in 
a little hut they had made. Surely the Franciscans at Kotte had better accommodation than - a 
little hut.’ Nor should too much stress be laid on the church mentioned by Sousa. The church 
referred to might have been outside Jaffna as well.” Now Sousa's testimony has nothing to do 
with Correa s confusion and his little hut. and one may be pardoned for insisting on one of the 
few indirect indications we have. 

Regarding the Friars Fr. Gnana Prakasar writes : -‘ Jaffna had certainly been a scene of 
missionary labours before 1544,'" and calls upon the author of The Portuguese Era to bear 
witness that, as early as about 1520, some Franciscans had penetrated into that kingdom ” 
Besides : " De Sousa had taken two Friars with him. This fits Jaffna rather than Kotte. where 
Villa do Conde and other Franciscans were more or less permanently settled.” I can only reply 
that we know that Franciscans were in Kotte in 1543. They were not all there of course, but 
some of them were. Some might have gone to Jaffna, but we have no indications of such a 
journey. According to de Couto, the Franciscans had established themselves in Panture. Macu. 
Berberi, and Beliguao, perhaps also in Caleture. There is no mention of Jaffna. When Sousa 
says he brought two Friars, he can only mean that they came along with him. According to de 
Couto ‘ the Friars arrived in Ceylon in company with the ambassador ” and Sousa says he came 
to Ceylon “ on the orders of ” the Viceroy. 


See text ana translation below. 
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Sousa’s testimony must be taken as a whole, and it is unmistakably fatal to the Jaffna 
origin of the princes. It is a pity that Cros does not give us the letters of Don Joan in full. He 
thought Sousa's letters to be conclusive, and gave little of the prince's correspondence. From 
what he gives ! we learn that Don Joan asked for himself the title of “ Prince of Ceylon and King 
of Jafanapatam.’ ’ leaving to his malli the perilous "territories of his defunct brother.’’ I thought 
this involved a clear distinction between the ■■ kingdom of Jaffna and the *■ territories of the defunct 
brother. " But Fr. Gnana Prakasar says : • The martyred brother might well have had some 

territory assigned to him as Crown Prince. That such quasi-independent jurisdiction existed in 
the kingdom of Jr.ifna is gathered from the Ydlpana-Vaipava-mdlai, unreliable as it is as to 
details." Was the territory, over which such quasi-independent jurisdiction was exercised, ever 
assigned to the eldest son of the King ? The martyred prince is not called ” Crown " Prince by 
Sousa or by Don Joan. He is " Prince of Ceylon,” •• son of the King of Ceylon,” " elder brother 
of Don Joan. If there is any proof that such a principality was assigned to the eldest son of the 
King of Jaffna, then the distinction between the ' kingdom of Jafanapatam” and the 'territories 
of the defunct brother ” is not at " variance with the Jaffna origin of the princes. That is all. 


Along with the French of Cros. I give below the translations published in the Jaffna 
Catholic Guardian. I have ventured to make a few changes, indicated in italics. 


De Goa, 15 Novembre, 1545. Andre de 
Sousa ecrit , a T Infant D. Enrique : 

. . Etant a Ceylan. par ordre de D. 
Martin Alo. de Sousa, je requis le fils du 
roi de Ceylan de se faire chretien, et cela 
bien longtemps. et je continuai mes instances, 
par I'entremise de deux frayles de saint 
Francois, qui j'avais amenes avec moi. Je 
travaillai tant. qu’il etait converti. et j’allais 
partir avec lui pour le faire baptiser a Goa. 
quand le roi son pere le sut : il le fit tuer par 
trahison, et ordonna que Ton brulat son corps 
avec grand ceremonie, selon l'usage. Dieu, 
a cette occasion, fit bien des miracles : la terre 
trembla, on vit dans le ciel une croix de la 
grandeur d un mat. et la oil on le brula. la 
terre s’entr’ouvrii en forme aussi de croix. 
Quand le roi l’apprit, il fit combler ces ouver- 
tures, mais la croix se forma de nouveau, chaque 
fois qu’on la fit disparaitre : ce qui occasionna 
la conversion d’un grand nombre de gens. 
Pour moi. j’ai fait, de mes mains, deux cents 
chretiens. 


Andre de Sousa to the Infante D. Enrique 
Goa. 15 November, 1545. 

" Finding myself in Ceylon by order of D 
Martin Alo de Sousa. I sought for a long time 
to make the son of the King ( of Ceylon ) a 
Christian. I persevered in my appeals through 
the mediation of two Frades of St. Francis 
whom I had taken with me. I laboured so 
much that he was converted, and I was on the 
point of taking him to Goa for his baptism, 
when the king his father had intelligence of it 
and had him treacherously murdered. He 
then ordered his body to be burnt with much 
ceremony according to usage. God caused 
many miracles to be wrought on this occasion ; 
the earth quaked and there was seen in the 
heavens a cross as large as a mast, and on the 
spot where he was burnt the earth opened in 
the form of a cross also. The king hearing of 
this had the openings closed, but they re- 
appeared in the form of a cross every time they 
were covered. This became the occasion for 
the conversion of many people. I myself have 
made two hundred Christians . 


r. In letter of 15 October lo45, Don Joan asks the King oi Portugal for the following favour*., Cros I 2fc2. Translated m 
:he laij/io CcSholic Guardian, 10-u-lG. 

■ I. To comer on me the titles r<: Prince oi Ceylon and king of Jafanaratam 
- To grant me Jurisdiction over the Christian-? oi Comorin. 

') To reserve ior me the right o: distributing the various offices and charges »n my lands, independently of the 
Governor of India. 

4 To grant to my brother. D. Lou. s the territories of mv deiunet brother, mas much as our lather withdraw® them 
rrom him or excludes him from this succession as a Christian. 

3 In the event of God dispo-mg of me that D Louis may become my he-i 
K That the pearl fisher* may pay me a levy. 

7. That faster LLogo ma\ come and reside in my states and that he ma\ be made Bishop over all mv dominion® 

8. That Andre de Housa may. throughout hi? liretmte, beCaotam and Governor over my dominions 
Don Joan is evidently a tool ;n wiser hands (Sousa, Master D ogo or b<jth ') 
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Le Roi voulait tuer ses deux autres fils plus 
jeunes, et moi avec eux. Nous nous refugiames, 
les deux princes et moi. avec quarante a cinqu- 
ante Portugais et beaucoup de chretiens du pais, 
dans une eglise, et puis, non sans grande diffi- 
culte. risque de ma personne et perte de mes 
biens. nous sommes arrives dans l'lnde. etc.’’ 

Le 20 decembre, meme annee. Andre de 
Sousa ecrit au Roi de Portugal : 

L’an passe, j’ecrivis a V. A comme 
j’arrivai a Cochin avec un prince de Ceyian, 
que je fis chretien. Huit jours apres que les 
vaisseaux furent partis, vint un frere du Prince, 
plus jeune, et beaucoup de noblesse de Ceyian : 
ils se firent bientot chretiens. et le prince prit 
nom D. Louis. Je vins. avec eux tous, a Goa 
ou etait le Gouvemeur, Martin Ao de Sousa, 
qui les regut honorablement et comme il con- 
venait a la qualite de tels princes et credit de 
V. A. Le Gouverneur voulait les envoyer 
mettre en possession du royaume, a la place de 
leur frere, que le roi a fait mourir, et s'emparer 
d’un fort, a leur profit : on allait partir avec 
moi, quand arriverent nouvelles que les Rumes 
venaient sur nous. Je ne crus pas devoir 
m'eloigner de l'lnde : je fis que les princes 
allassent s’offrir au Gouverneur qui leur plut. 

Au milieu de l’hiver, arriverent. de Jafana- 
patam, des ambassadeurs aux princes et au 
Gouverneur : ils disaient : ‘ Anciennement. nous 
etions sujets du roi de Ceyian ; or. le Seigneur 
que nous avons maintenant nous tyrannise ; 
les fils du roi de Ceyian etant devenus 
chretiens, nous desirons les avoir pour souve- 
rains. obeir au roi de Ceyian. et nous faire 
tcus chretiens.' D. Martin Ao. de Sousa, 
informe de ces choses. arreta qu’il y enverrait 
les princes ; mais alors arriva D. Juan de 
Castro, et rien ne se fit. 

En arrivant, D. Juan de Castro manda 
venir les princes, et leur fit plus d’honneur 
encore que Martin Ao de Sousa : il leur donna 
pour compagnon son fils. En ce temps, ils ne 
sortaient pas de ma maison. Juan de Castro, 
selon le dessein de son predecesseur. resolut 
d’envoyer les princes a Jafanapatam. la chose 
devant etre du service de Dieu et de V. A, 
fl envoya, d’abord, un ambassadeur au roi de 
Ceyian, pour savoir ses intentions, car on dit 
que, d’accord avec son frere, il veut empecher 
les gens de se faire chretiens ; ce qui exigerait 
d'autres mesures. 

Cette ile de Jafanapatam est File meme de 
Ceyian. dans sa pointe nord-est. Un seigneur, 
qui s'est soustrait a l’autorite du roi de Ceyian. 
la tyrannise : il est hai. C’est un favori du 
precedent seigneur ; il tua son maitre. prit sa 
place et fit perir plus de deux mille serviteurs 


The king sought to kill his two other 
younger sons and me with them. We took 
refuge, the two princes and I together with forty 
to fifty Portuguese and many Christians of the 
country in a church, and then reached India 
not without great difficulty and personal risk 
and having lost all my belongings."’ 

On the 20th December of the same year 
Andre de Sousa wrote to the King of Portugal. 

" Last year I wrote to your Highness how 
I arrived at Cochin with a prince ol Ceylon 
whom I made Christian. Eight days after the 
vessel had left, there came a brother of the 
prince, a younger one. and many nobles ol 
Ceylon : they soon became Christians and the 
prince took the name of D. Louis. I came w ith 
all these to Goa where the Governor Martin 
Ao. de Sousa was, who received them honour- 
ably and as it befitted the quality of such prin- 
ces and your Highness’ credit. The Governor 
desired to send them to be put in possession of 
the kingdom in the room of their brother whom 
the king has put to death and to occupy a fort 
to their profit. It was arranged to start with 
me when new r s was received that the Moors 
were coming on us. I believed I should not 
absent myself from India ; I made the princes 
go and offer themselves to the Governor ; 
which pleased them. 

During mid-winter there came some 
ambassadors from Jafanapatam to the princes 
and the Governor. They said: Formerly 

we were subjects of the king of Ceylon. Now 
our present master is tyrannising over us. The 
sons of the king of Ceylon having become 
Christians we desire to have them as our 
sovereigns and to obey the king of Ceylon, and 
all of us to become Christians." D. Martin Ao. 
de Sousa having learnt these things determined 
to send the princes there, but at that time D. 
Joao de Castro arrived and nothing was done, 

D. Joao de Castro, on arriving, ordered the 
princes to go to him and conferred greater 
honours on them than Martin Ao. de Sousa had 
done ; he gave them his son as companion. 
During this time they did not go out from my 
house. Joao de Castro resolved, according to 
the plan of his predecessor, to send the princes 
to Jafanapatam. the thing being favourable to 
the service of God and your Highness. He 
first sent an ambassador to the king of Ceylon 
in order to know his intentions ; for it is said 
that he wishes, in conjunction with his brother, 
to prevent the people from becoming Christians, 
which would require the employment of other 
measures. 

This island of Jafanapatam is the island of 
Ceylon itself, in its north east corner. A chief 
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devoues du seigneur legitime. Recemment. 
pour mettre le comble a ses peches, il a fait 
mourir sept cens et tant de Chretiens. C'est 
pour cela que l'on veut mettre ces princes a sa 
place ; ce sera, d'ailleurs, un acheminement a 
la conversion de Ceylan tout entire a la foi 
chretienne. 

Ces princes attendent encore que V. A. 
leur fasse justice pour le meurtre de leur frere. 
que son pere. roi de Ceylan, a tue parce qu'il 
s'etait fait chretien. 

Depuis ces choses. est revenu l'ambassadeur 
envove a Ceylan : il dit que le Roi ne se fera 
jamais chretien et sera plutot more. On se 
propose d’aller l’attaquer, en septembre 1546,'’ 

Ici, Andre de Sousa fait valoir ses services. 
Il demande dedcmmagement pour ses depenses 
au profit des deux princes : par exemple. qu’on 
lui accordat. pour quatre ans, la pecherie de 
perles qui se fait sur les cotes de Jafanapatam, 
oil il a vecu avec les princes, etc. Andre de 
Sousa poursuit : 

“ Depuis cette determination prise, arri- 
ve rent de Ceylan les frayles de saint Francois, 
avec des lettres du roi de Cande pour le gouver- 
neur et les deux princes. Ce rci demandait 
un secours de cinquante hommes, parce qu'il 
desire se faire chretien avec ses fils et ses sujets. 
Il offre de marrier sa fille avec le prince de 
Ceylan. Le roi de Ceylan menace de s emparer 
du royaume de Cande. 

Quant au roi de Cande. il est dirige, dans 
ses voies nouvelles par un homme d’honneur 
qui vit dans le pays, Nuno Alvarez Pereira. 
Le Gouverneur m’y envoie done avec cinquante 
hommes et les memes frayles. Je ferai beaucoup. 
car j "ai beaucoup de credit dans ce pays : le 
Roi lui-meme me fait appeler. etc. Ce royaume 
de Cande est au milieu de File de Ceylan : 
c'est un pays tres fertile, tres peuple etc. 

Les frayles et moi nous partons, en janvier 
prochain (1546). pour le service de Dieu et de 
V. A,, et je fais cela a mes gros depens et 
risque de ma personne. Il faudra aller a 
quinze lieues dans l'interieur des terres. au 
milieu d’ennemis, avant d'arriver a Fentree du 
royaume de Cande ; et tout cela, pour servir 
Dieu et V. A. Je vous demande de vous sou- 
venir de moi et de mes services, car je n'ai 
personne qui sollicite pour moi. si ce n’est Dieu 
Notre-Seigneur. Je laisse done tout en ses 
mains et a la conscience de V, A. etc. " 
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who has withdrawn himself from the authority 
of the king of Ceylon is tyrannising over it ; 
he is hated. He was the favourite of the pre- 
ceding chief. He killed his master, took his 
place and made two thousand devoted servants 
of the lawful chief to perish. Recently, to fill 
up the measure of his iniquity, he has put seven 
hundred odd Christians to death. It is for this 
reason that it is desired to put these princes in 
his place. This will also, at the same time, 
furnish an opening for the conversion of the 
whole of Ceylon to the faith. 

These princes are waiting for your High- 
ness to do them justice for the murder of their 
brother, whom his father, the king of Ceylon, 
has killed because he had become a Christian 

Since the happening of these things the 
ambassador sent to Ceylon has returned : he 
says the king will never become a Christian, 
he will rather die than do so. It is proposed 
to go and attack them in September 1546." 

Here Sousa details his services to the King 
of Portugal and prays that the expenses he 
underwent on behalf of the two princes be re- 
funded. He suggests among other things that 
the proceeds of the pearl fishery which takes 
place near Jaffna be given him for four years. 
He then continues : 

" Since the forming of this determination 
the Frades of St. Francis arrived from Ceylon 
with letters from the king of Cande for the 
Governor and the two princes. This king 
asked for a force of fifty men because he wishes 
to become Christian with his sons and his sub- 
jects. He offers to give his daughter in 
marriage to the prince of Ceylon. The king of 
Ceylon threatens to seize the kingdom of Cande. 

As for the king of Cande he is guided in 
his new ways by a man of honour who lives 
in the country. Nuno Alvarez Pereira. The 
Governor therefore sends me there with fifty 
men and the same Frades. I will do much 
because I have great influence in this country. 
The king himself causes me to be called, etc. 
This kingdom of Cande is in the middle of the 
island of Ceylon. It is a very fertile country, 
thickly populated, 

The Frades and I are leaving here in 
January next for the service of God and of 
your Highness, and I do so at my own expense 
and personal risk. One has to traverse fifteen 
leagues in the interior of the land in the midst 
of enemies before arriving at the entrance of 
the kindom of Cande — and all this for serving 
God and your Highness. I beg you to remem- 
ber me and my services, for I have no one who 
concerns himself about me save God our Lord. 

I leave everything therefore in His hands and 
to your Highness' conscience." 
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t Concluded from Vol. III. page 63. t 


Chapter XXIII. 


the expedition of the King of Bengal to t 
Death of the Maldive king, and voyage of 
islands of Malicut and Divandurou. 

Symons 

Having liv d five Years m those Islands, tho' much 
against my Will, I had the Opportunity ot learning the 
Language, as I have observ'd before, and being 
thoroughly acquainted with the Customs. Manners, and 
ail other Particulars of those People. And I believe no 
European ever knew so much of those Islands, which 
has encourag’d me to be so particular, as well knowing, 
that none can give a more exact Account : and the Reason, 
is, because few Europeans ever so much as touch there ; 
and none go to reside, unless fhey are unfortunately cast 
away, as I was : and even in that Case, it is most likely 
they never get away. 

Nor had I and my Companions ever escap d. but by 
the greatest Accident m the World , which was. the 
sudden Arrival of a Fleet from Bengale. with some 
Forces 

The King of the Islands, at the Sight oi these Vessels, 
fled ; ; and I having contriv'd to stay behind in the 
Island, with my Comrades. ' we went Abroad those 
Vessels, and made our Escape from that Captivity. 

In our Passage from the Maldivies. the Weather 


he Maldives . — The taking of Male island . — 
the aidhor to Bengal, with a description of the 

Harris. 

Alter following our Author through his Description 
e; the Maldives, we are next to recur to his personal 
Adventures, m order to acquaint the Reader how- he 
recovered his Freedom, and escaped irom thence to the 
Continent ol India, from whence he returned to his 
native Country. 

The Fact, as lie relates it, runs thus He says. That 
in the Beginning of the Month of Februarv , 1607, he 
dreamed that he was set at Liberty, and found a Passage 
home to Europe, which made a very great Impression 
on his Mind, insomuch that it induced him to make a 
Vow ct going in Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Si James 
of Galicia, m order tc return Gcd Thanks, if this Dream 
should prove true ; at the same tune, he v as exceedingiy 
perplexcd in his Mind, and endeavoured to discover 
how this could be brought about. - 

All his Conjectures proved vain and fruitless , but 
two Nights after the Thing discovered itself, by the un- 
expected News that ihe King ot Eengal was preparing to 
invade the Maldives with a Fleet of sixteen Sail of large 
Gallies. 



1- Harris forces the pace here, in order to get on to The last Act — the descent up cn the Gland t.\ a Bengal 
Male, the pursuit and death of the Sultan, and the deliverance ol Pvrurd and his fellow captive-. 

2. Symons skip- this dream, going straight to the tail- of 'the at the Maldives, which he 

into the shortest possible word,. 


tied the sack oi 
contrive, to pur 


5. Symons leave, hi, late untold. Harris assertion that he “ rought verv hravelv is “ improved from Pyrard's accoun 
of Sultan Ibrahim send— ‘La le Roy se mattant en defence futtuidvn coup cc ticaue. Sc ouis i coups d'espee Ee received 
honourable burial at Guradu island. 


7 ' f yrar , d „t \ W ° 0£ , hls ' h ™' ‘f 1 captlves completely deceived the Islander- b, le-ning de-,re for fl.ght with the 
Sultan, but evading embarkation at the la,t moment all four found -aiety Regarding h.s own hone-ty, Pvrard prote-ts too 
much to be fully believed:- I alio, s 4 veno„ dam le Palais du Roy. ou il v auo.t toute, sortes de r.chesse,' dor, d urgent A 
de rnyaux a 1 abandon : maie le ne sougeay iamaia a toucher a nen, ny me,me a eacher 1' argent que iauois. que le domTay a vn 
de mes amis, auec les arbres. vn basteau, A vne maison uue i auoia achetee pour files compagnons ils -auuerent queiques h-rde* 
qu'ils auoient cachee-. “ 
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being calm, we spent three Days in reaching the Island 
Mali cut , 1 - which is but 35 Leagues to the Northward 
of them. 

That Island is enclos’d with dangerous Shoals, 
which must be carefully avoided : The whole Compass 
of it is but four Leagues : but the Soil is w onderful 
fertile, producing Coco-nuts, Bananas, and all other 
Things the Maldivies afford. There is a plentiful 
Fishery, the Air is wholsome, and more temperate than 
in those Islands. The Inhabitants speak the same 
Language, and follow the same Manners and Customs 
as the Maldivians. 

From Malicut, we sail'd to the Islands of Divandu- 
ron, ls 30 Leagues to the Northward of Malicut. 

They are five in Number, each of them about six or 
seven Leagues in Compass, little more or less, and about 
80 Leagues distant from the Coast Of Cananor. They are 
inhabited by Malabar Mahometans, many of them rich 
Merchants, driving a great Trade throughout alt India, 
and particularly at the Maldi vies; whence they export 
great Quantities of Commodities, having their Factors 
settled there. Those People are like the other Malabars 
in their Customs, etc. The Soil is very fruitful, and the 
Air healthy. 

The Malabar Pyrates often touch there, entertain- 
ing some Sort of Amity with those People ; yet some- 
times they do not spare to commit Rapine there, being a 
Race who value their Interest above all the Friendship 
in the World ; and therefore, when they cannot light 
of Enemies to plunder, they make bold with their 
Friends. Those Islands are, as it were, a middle Mart 
for the Commodities of the Continent, the Maldivy 
Islands, and Malicut. 

In our Way thence, to weather the Point of Gale, in 
the Island of Ceylon, 1 1 we met with such a Multitude 
of Whales, as endanger’d our small Vessels, but that 
they frighted them with the Noise of Drums and 
Kettles. 


On the first receiving of this Intelligence, the King 
of Male issued his Orders for fitting out, with all 
imaginable Expedition, the large Ships, and all the 
Gallies, 3 Barks, and Vessels in his Dominions ; but 
before this could be accomplished, the Enemy’s Fleet 
appeared in Sight. Upon which the King suddenly 
alter'd his Resolution, and determined to fly to the 
Southern Islands, in Hopes of taking Shelter there, till 
such Time as he could assemble a Force sufficient to 
expel the Invaders. His best Goods were immediately 
embarked ; as also his three Queens, each of whom was 
carried by a Gentleman in his Arms as if they had been 
Children, covered with Veils of Taffety of different 
Colours. As soon as they were on Board the King 
followed them, * leaving his Capital altogether defence- 
less, and the Streets full of Women crying and lament- 
ing the Danger to which they were exposed. 

The Enemy no sooner arrived than they divided 
their Forces, sending eight of their Gallies in Pursuit 
of the King, with whom, the Wind failing, they very 
speedily came up, engaged his small Fleet, and having 
killed the unfortunate Monarch of the Maldives, who 
fought very bravely in his own Defence, 5 made them- 
selves Masters of his Ships, Wives 15 and Treasures. 

As soon as these People landed in Male our Author 
surrendered, and put himself into their Hands, declar- 
ing to them m what Manner he came thither, and how 
he had remained Prisoner there for several Years. 
They treated him very kindly as soon as they were 
satisfied that he was not a Portugueze ; for had he been 
of that Nation they would, without any Ceremony, have 
put him io Death. 5 

The Conquerors remained about ten Days on the 
Island : in which Space they carried on Board their 
Vessels all the Plunder of the King's Palace, with every 
thing of Value they conld find, particularly one hundred 
and twenty Pieces of Cannon ; 9 and then prepared for 
their Departure, leaving every body at Liberty, 


3. The Sultan had but seven gallie- m all. 

4. Pyrard — l ’Enfin le Pioy - e-tan- emb trque pour se sauuer en la galere Royale quils appellent Ogate Govrabc {Gcurabe 
veut dire galere Sc 0ga:e Royaie).” Otjnu ef. Sm. mjat. 

6. No harm berell the Sultan- wive- the\ were merely robbed oi all their gaud? Cons lea ioyaiu) b\ the Mukkavar (Movcots) 
s oldiers and mariners : but otherwise well Heated 

8. Pyrard — “Au premier aLord ne me connoissans pas pour Francois, mais croyan- au vray que ie fu*=e Portugal- ll- me 
voulurent tuer. & me mettan- tout nud, ils m o-terent ce que ie pouuoie auoir. Mai? ayan- reconnu que veritablement len’estois 
pas Portugais, ih me traitterent plu- humaintmeut, A jIs me firent mener a leur Capitam qui me receut en sa protection, A qut 
m'asseura que is n aurois point de mal.” 

0. Pyrard has: “Cinqou six vmgt piece- de canon, rant gros que menu, qui y estoient. 5 

12. Malicut. Mini coy (31 JZu'ihti) 1-land : m la t ?, 14‘, N. It is separated from Ih.ivardiffulu Atol, the most northerly of the 
thirteen Maidive Atols, by the Eight-Dtgree-Ch.»nnel, which i- about 68 miles wide 

13. Dicandvrov, or the Anduru I- lands, then so called from A ndrot one of the greup. The modern name Lakkadive '■ 
(Laksha Dicipa, the Hundred Thousx nd I-lt- ). plied by the people oi India, evidently includes the Maidive-. By the native* 
the I-lands are termed Amtnuivi Droni the i-l md A/iiini i or simply Divi. The Porrugue-e kntw th«.m u-uallv as the Mammale 
Islands, from the famous Cananor cor-air who controlled their trade. (See tco Lancaster. Voyage. Ilak. Hoc.. p 10), 

The Lakkadive Island- are ten only in number; — Amlin, ChtVat, Kada.uct , Kilatti and Litia (uninhabited) are British ; 
A pat hi, Kaivrati. Androt, and Kalpeni (with .8 uha ), the property of the Raja of Cananor, but under British control. The group 
lies about 200 miles west of the Malabar coast. 

14. Pyrard has a Chapter devoted entirely to a description of Ceylon. (See Hakluyt society Pyrard , II. Chap. x. pp. 140-149.) 
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We spent a Month in our Passage to the Kingdom excepting only the King’s Brother-in-Law, 1 ° whom they 
of Bengalci, of which I will not attempt to give any carried with them, and our Author, who went of his 
Account, so many having done it before me . besides own Accord, and who with some Difficulty got to 
that my Stay there was shorts 5 Bengal ; where he had leisure to contrive, the best he 

could, the Means of finding a Passage back to Europe. 11 

Of Pyrard's subsequent experiences. Symons has nothing to say. 16 Harris gives an 
outline sketch, not very enlightening, of these later varied travels, and sees him back, via the Cape 
and Brazil, to Europe and his beloved France in 1611, after nine years, absence in the East. 

Harris- 


While he remained in Bengal, the Mogul declared War agaiuit that Prince, who immediately assembled 
a prodigious Army, m older to withstand him, amounting, as our Author was informed, to several hundred 
tncusaud .Men, and some thousands ct armed Elephants, winch military Preparations did not incline him 
to remain any longer than xdl he iound an Opportunity of withdrawing himself, and this m a short Time 
ne obtained. 

He retired from Bengal to the Malabar Coast, inhabited at that Time ior the most Part by Pirates, from 
whence he proceeded to Cal -cut, where he remained eight Mourns, waning for a Dutch Ship ; but at last was 
persuaded by Ine Jesuits to go to Cochin, where, on ms first Arrival, he was imprisoned as a Spy, and 
suffered great Hardships. 

At Goa also he was a Prisoner with those who remained of seventeen English taken at the Bar of Surat. 
The Jesuits had brought one Master Richards and lour other Englishmen from the Mogul’s Court ; some 
Hollanders also were there, and they all were Prisoners icge.her ; but the Jesuits undertook lor them, and 
procured tueir Lioerty, viz. Thomas Stevens an Englishman, and Rector of Margon College in Salsete, 
Nicholas Trigaut a Walloon, Stephen Cress a Frenchman ot Roan, witn Gaspar Almano a Spaniard. This 
Thomas Stevens procured tile Liberty oi the Englishmen also, lour oi whom became Cathoiicks; two of 
them died there. 

Don Louis Lorenco d' nstabla arrived at Goa with the Title of Viceroy to the People's great Grief, who 
the more desired Don Anureo b urtado. Ten Months ai ter his coming four great Carracks arrived, each 
about two thousand Tuns. Live had departed from Lisbon, tut they knew- not what was become of the 
fifth, which was separated by a Tempest at the Cape . in each were embarked a thousand Persons, Soldiers, 
Manners, Jesuits, and other Churchmen, with Merchants and Gentlemen ; but when they arrived at Goa, 
there were not above turee hundred in each, by reason oi the Sickness and Miseries they endured in eight 
Months at Sea w uhout Sight of Land. 

These brought an ndict from the King, forbidding the English, French, or Dutch Commerce in his 
Dominions ; and if there were any such there, to send them away, upon Peril of their Lives. 

On the 26th oi December, 1609, he [Pyrard j embarked ior Lisbon, and on the 15th of March, 1610, they 
arrived at the Isle of Diego Rcdriguz. aocut forty Leagues East irem Saint Laurence. Alter a cruel Storm 
there five Day's together, they reached the Cape, Si. Helena, Brasil, the Azores, the Lerlmgs, and having 
paid his Vow to St. James m Galicia, he arrived at Rochel 1 7 the 16th of Tebruary, 1611. 

Thus we have brought this Voyage to a Conclusion without taking in the Author's Travels through the 
rest of India, which would have contributed little to the Readers Satisfaction, as containing nothing which, 
may not be met with elsewhere, m as good, or in a better Dress. 


10 Pyrard gives his name as "Buna Banduy CaojUiou " (i I. Ban a Em.dtn Tokaru-jadu.) 

As was to be expected cn the suuden aeat'n, without i--ue, of a lowly born Sultan, owing his somewhat precarious 
seat on the Thrcne to the prtvt.ge oi a masterful lather who had woe his w,y to power tor hnnselt and his unworthy son by 
exceptional xorce ot character, the Islands fell a piey to internecine str.ie W tween r.val cia'.in&nts to the Suvei ti'.niy oi the group. 

“ As for what followed at the Malnues ' s: y> pyi.^rd {.Jlauayi Society, I p. 3Jj) ” 1 heard arterwaras, while at Goa, that 
the natives fell into a Litter civil war. The King had dieu without children cr i ephews Tour ci the greatest lords m the country 
banded themselves cne . amst another who r-houlu be king . and this war continu.ng a long time, the King oi Cananor, aU Bhadia , 
tAli Eaja) had daspatenta .. goodly armament ul £ u ..ey^. under the guidance ci JJu'ndv>j Ifttirtw the Chic: Queen s Irothei. 

wnom the Bengal galley^ hau. t*.kdn pii- oner. 1 .^ been said. By nicms c: this uimyhehad at length established that Prince 
upon tna throne,— who was, mueeci. as next oi E.n, the law tul heir,— but on cond.tion chat he should hold it oi him, and regard 
him as ms ouzei am, So seattcicd all who w ere Causing ti ouble, and so i estcrccl peace to the Islands.” 

The Prince B-um lij.naen Takuru-fonn (Otherwise called JF; ic. jurat l:ac6t-j <- <> <«, nom the name of the family island in 
Fadiifolu Atol. does not seem to have been acknowledged us ruler oi the whole 1-lands m the Maldivian archives. According to the 
Tdrikfi ^Chronicle oi tne King- oi the Maldives; lbiah.m i the Sul anof i y raid’s time) was succeeded by Husain Iniuuu Kihajt-jdnu. 

This SoltJ a may Well have been that 'man oi high breeding, so friendly to Pyrard during hn- captivity, son of “one 
ot the captains oi the realm, very rich and valiant named Pa ...n-v ti L'viogt, who ecrap.rtd with his doubly-widowed sister 
Manuyt mu.age iwiie of fcultun A i kihed. by the Portuguese, and oi his successor Muhammad Bcclu Takuiu-ianu, lather of Sultan 
Ibrahim; to place his son on the throne, but. on iaiiure, suffered eiu«. 1 mutilation and banishment. 

11. Alter four more ye,a\s in Inaia and the Ear Past, added to his five of captivity at the Maldives. 

15- Tnis paragraph is Symons', notPyiaiu-. 

lb. On the otner hand, symon- ipp. ltQ-tOi ; supplements his narrative by some notice ct PvrardS “ Tiaite ct Description 
dtb Aiutiuix, cies Arort s ct Jr, ad* des lade* ihttniuU^ so far as it relates to the Maidive Islands. This Haim passes over un- 
touched, giving instead an account ot the Trade or the Islands at the period he wrote, viz. 1745. 

17. Pyrard reacheaLa Rochelle on February 5th: thence, passing through Nioet (on the Sevre) he states that he finally 
reached Laval, in* native town, fs on the 16th day or February in the year 1611 ; for which God be praised ! ” 







THE STUDY OF CEYLON HISTORY. 

By the Hon. Mr. R. E. Stubbs, c.m.g. 


I remember that, in speaking at a prize-giving not long after my arrival in this 
island, I mentioned that on a recent visit to the Training College 1 had 
been struck by the fact that, while the walls of that building were adorned with 
some excellent pictures of scenes from English history, such as Alfred and the 
Cakes and the Murder of the Princes in the Tower, I had looked in vain for any 
similar representations of scenes from the history of Ceylon, and went on to urge 
that Ceylon boys should be instructed in and encouraged to study the history of 
their own country. The answer given to me at the time was that there were no 
suitable text-books. Later, a high educational authority confided to me that the 
real reason for the neglect of the study of Ceylon history was that it "didn’t pay”: 
marks could not be earned bv it in the Cambridge Locals or the London 
Matriculation Examination. 

I am not sure whether or not this remark was seriously intended — my 
experience is that schoolmasters tend to become either pessimists or humorists 
in about equal proportions — but, whatever the reason may be, I fear that the fact 
cannot be denied ; and a very regrettable fact it is. 

u The study of history is, as Coleridge said of Poetry, its own great 
reward, a thing to be loved and cultivated for its own sake and, surely, the first 
branch of the study which should be taken up is the history of one’s own land 
and one's own people; a heritage which no child ought to be compelled or even 
allowed to forego. Perhaps while local education is directed towards the goal of 
examinations, designed by an external body or bodies, it is too much to expect 
that space will be found in an already overcrowded time-table for the proper 
study of Ceylon history in Ceylon schools, but is this state of things to be per- 
manent ? It is my hope and my belief that it will not. When the University 
College, winch we hope to see in the near future, has developed into a Ceylon 
University — and I think that the development will be rapid — 1 trust that The Ceylon 
Antiquary will use all its influence to secure the establishment of a Chair of Ceylon 


* The quotation is from my father’s inaugor.il lecture when taking up the office of Uegiua Profes»or 
ut Moiern History at Oxforii, 
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History as part of the Faculty of Arts. There are few ways in which a wealthy 
philanthropist could better immortalize his name among his fellow-countrymen than 
by endowing such a Chair. Indeed, it is not necessary to wait for the University 
to come into existence. Is there no rich man amongst the Ceylonese who takes 
enough interest in the parst of his country to endow a Lectureship in Ceylon 
History at the University College as soon as it is established ? 

Meanwhile, until Ceylon history can take its rightful place in Ceylon 
education, The Ceylon Antiquary will deserve well of the country by continuing its 
valuable work of spreading the knowledge and love of history in the island and 
stimulating historical research. 

Let me conclude by quoting from another of my father’s lectures, 
addressed to an audience in an English countrv town, a passage which is as true 
for Cevlon as for England : 

“We are not all philosophers, we are not all judges, or we are not 
all, thank goodness, members of Local Boards or County Councils, but 
we do live in homes, country towns, villages, old houses or new neigh- 
bourhoods : we all have had parents, who had their homes and family 
traditions. \\ e have none of us, thankful we may be for it, had to 
make ourselves, and such of us as have made or are in the way of 
making our fortunes, know that if it had not been for what the elders, 
our parents, our helpers, our early fiiends, the companions and asso- 
ciates of our mature life have done for us, we might have been, must 
have been, something very different from what we are pleased to think 
ourselves now. That means that we all have personal and local interests 
and connexions that are worth exploring, and that, when they are ex- 
plored, xasten us on to the past history of our country in wavs that are 
surpassinglv attractive to minds that love history.’’ 


R. E. STUBBS. 
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The Governor. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt as to the importance of the reforms, for it is to them, 
and to an important amendment made in 1802, that the present constitution is to be traced. The 
principal innovation was the appointment of a Civil Governor in place of the previous military 
administrators, the Hon. Frederic North, third son of the second Earl of Guildford, 6 being 
appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief by His Majesty 's Commission under the Great Seal, 
bearing the date of 15th April, 1798. Prior to this appointment, Mr. North had been Chief 
Secretary of Corsica, in which position he had earned, according to Frewen Lord, biographer of 
Sir Thomas Maitland, a somewhat misleading reputation for adroitness in handling Paoli and in 
interviewing the Pope. 7 

As Governor of the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon. Mr. North drew a salary of £10,000 
a year. He left England to take up his appointment by the East India Company’s ship 
Brunswick on 1st February. 1798, and arrived in Bombay on 4th June. Here, however, he was 
delayed till 1st October, waiting for the arrival of his Commission and Instructions, which did 
not come till 22nd and 15th September, respectively. Leaving Bombay on 1st October in the 
cruiser Intrepid , he arrived at Colombo on 12th October, 1798, and took the oaths in the presence 
of Brigadier-General Pierre Frederic de Meuron, his predecessor. » 

In his person, Mr. North united several offices which have since become separated from 
that of Governor. Till the inauguration of the Supreme Court of Judicature by the Charter of 
18th April, 1801, and its opening on 8th February, 1802, he was President of the Supreme Court 
of Criminal Judicature founded by his Proclamation of 23rd September, 1799, and of the 
Greater and Lesser Courts of Appeal in civil cases,' 1 doing several circuits to the various stations 
of the Maritime Provinces in the exercise of these functions. 1 0 He was also Treasurer ex-officio , 1 > 
though the actual work of the post appears to have been done by the Vice-Treasurer, the first 
being William Boyd, who was - Assistant Treasurer” in addition to his duties in the Secre- 
tariat, in January, 1800, ! 2 and probably some time before that, if not back to 12th October. 1798. 

In addition to the appointment of a Civil Governor for the first time, the reforms 
included a change in the Supreme Government. Till the date of Mr. North’s arrival, the 
Maritime Provinces had been under the Government of the Presidency of Madras, which 
represented the East India Company on the Coromandel Coast, and there seems to have been 
discussion, including a “ debate in the India House,” 1 as to what share the East India Company 
was to have in the new Government. 

The Supreme Government- 

It seems to have been at first intended that the Government of the Maritime Provinces 
should vest in the Crown and be entirely independent of the East India Company, but Dundas, 
one of the Secretaries of State and Chairman of the Board of Control created by Pitt’s East India 
Bill of 1784, who had apparently the final determination of the matter, decided first that, if the 
Maritime Provinces were preserved at peace, the Crown would resign them to the Company, then 
finally decreed that their revenues should go to the Company, but that the Governor and other 
civil servants should hold their appointments from the Crown. The Governor was also to be 

6. On the death of his two elder brothers, he became the fifth Earl ( Frewen Lord 72). 7. Ibid. 

8. Despatches of 28th September and 17th October, 1798. 9. Proclamation of 14th October 1799 

10. Cordmer I 72 : Wellesley .MSS, C. L S. II . II 294. 11. Despatch of 5th October. 1801, para. 36 

12. Despatch of 30t a January, 18U0. para 12 13. Wellesley MSS . C. L. R. TT., II 223. 
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under the control of the Governor-General of India, while he was further to receive instructions 
from the Court of Directors of the East India Company, and from their Secret Committee. The 
Government was to be similar to that of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, but without 
Council . 1 4 

This arrangement subsisted till 1st January, 1802, till which time Mr. North's Despatches 
were addressed to the Honourable the Court of Directors. No official communications with the 
Governor-General at Calcutta appear to have been preserved, but that side of Mr, North’s 
responsibilities is represented by a voluminous correspondence with Lord Wellesley, included in 
the Wellesley MSS in the British Museum, and republished in condensed form in the Ceylon 
Literary Register Weekly, Volume II. 

In 1799, the other principal officers of the Government were the Commander of the 
Forces, the Principal Secretary, the Auditor-General, the Commercial Resident, the Deputy 
Secretary, the Collector of Jaffna, the Collector of Galle and Matara, the Collector of Batticaloa 
and Mullaitivu and the Collector of Colombo . 1 '• 

The Commander of the Forces. 

The Commander of the Forces at the time of Mr. North’s arrival on 12th October, 1798, 
was Brigadier-General de Meuron, who was also President of the Committee of Investigation, and 
who, as Military Governor handed over the Government to Mr. North. De Meuron was succeeded, 
apparently in January or February, 1799, 16 by Colonel Josias Champagne, who acted as 
Lieutenant-Governor during Mr. North s absence at Madras from March to July, 1799. 1 7 Cham- 
pagne's successor was Major-General Hay MacDowall, who apparently took over the command 
about the end of July, 1799. 1 s MacDowall held the command till 29th February, 1804, when he 
was relieved by Major-General David Douglas Wemyss, and proceeded to Madras as Major- 
General on the Staff as from 23rd March, 1804, 19 with command, according to Cordiner .- 0 of 
the northern division of the Madras army. Wemyss’ overbearing character and extravagant 
ideas seriously embarrassed Mr. North’s none too strong government and contributed to 
the confusion which Sir Thomas Maitland found to be reigning on his arrival as Mr. North's 
successor on 19th July, ISOS. 2 ' 

The Secretary to Government 

The first Principal Secretary, or Secretary to Government, the title used in the 
Proclamations, later called the Colonial Secretary, was Mr. Hugh Cleghorn, whose services in 
arranging the transfer to the British of the Regiment de Meuron, and the consequently increased 
ease of the capture of Colombo in 1796, were considered to be worth £5,000. - - He had come to 
Madras with Colonel Charles Daniel de Meuron on this business, but appears to have returned 
to England shortly afterwards, as he seems to have been there when Mr. North was leaving for 
Ceylon in February, 1798. He probably travelled out with him as they were together in Bombay, 
where Mr. North was delayed from 4th June to 30th September, waiting for his Commission from 
England. During that time, Cleghorn was sent by Mr. North to Madras to collect information 


14 Ibid, and Dispatch from the Court of Directors of 25th May, 1798. 15. Despatch oi 26th Febiuary. 1799. para. 10. 

16. Welleveu II 245 17. Ib. 216. 18. lb. 24;-. 19. Gazftte of 11th April, 1804. 

20. I, 3S6. 21. Sir Thomas Maitland s Despatches. 22. Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. III. p. 244, footnote 48. 
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relative to Ceylon, arriving there on 15th August, and remaining till after 8th September. 23 On 
28th September we find him writing from “ Jaffnapatam,” whither he had probably come from 
Madras, intending to join Mr. North at Colombo. He, no doubt, assumed duties on or about the 
date of Mr. North’s arrival. 

Most of the work of the Secretary's office seems, however, to have been carried on by 
William Boyd, who came out with Mr. North, apparently, in the first instance, as his Private 
Secretary, later being appointed First Assistant Secretary. Cleghom appears to have been 
often absent on other business — what business is not stated, but the Pearl Fishery was, no 
doubt, one of the occasions — and to have had “many avocations,”' 24 and. in 1799, during 
Mr. North’s absence, he started a campaign against the Governor on the head of the alleged 
misconduct of the Commissioners of the Pearl Fishery of 1799, the Commissioners being 
Cleghorn, John MacDowall, and the Hon. George Turnour. Cleghorn wrote “reams of paper . . 
to Dundas against me (Mr. North),” publicly abused the Governor, wrote furious letters, and 
generally behaved like a “ madman.” The upshot was that he was suspended from his duties 
by Mr. North in December. 1799, and the Governor writes under the date 3rd February, 1800, 
“Heaven be praised, the “ Preston ” with Cleghorn has weighed anchor from this place.”'-'' 
William Boyd acted as Secretary to Government from the date of Cleghorn's suspension till he 
was relieved on 10th September, 1801, by Robert Arbuthnot, who held the post of Chief 
Secretary till 3rd September, 1806. 

The salary attached to the post of Secretary to Government was £3,000 per annum, and, 
from the outset, the post was considered a Staff appointment. It “ cannot be considered as One 
to which the Civil Servants have any Right to look forward. The Appointment will, in all 
Probability, be always made at Home.” 2 ® This practice obtains to the present day, as does that 
by which “all Public Acts . . are. previous to their being published, or put in execution, to be 
signed by the Chief Secretary to the Government, by the authority of the Governor” 27 

The Deputy Secretary. 

The post of Deputy Secretary corresponded with that of Principal Assistant Colonial 
Secretary of the present day. The first holder was John MacDowall of the East India Company’s 
Madras establishment, his appointment being referred to in the Despatch of 26th February, 1799 
(para. 11), as having been made before that date. The vacancy created by his dismissal about 
September, 1799, was not filled for some time, as, on Cleghorn's suspension in December, William 
Boyd attended to the duties of both the Secretary to Government and his Deputy. It would, 
however, appear from Despatch of 18th February, 1801 (para. 49), that he was about to assume 
the title of Deputy Secretary, apparently chiefly in order that he might obtain a seat at the 
proposed new Board of Revenue and Commerce. On the arrival of the Arbuthnots on the 
Henry Dundas on 10th September, 1801, George Arbuthnot was appointed Deputy to his 
brother,- J a post which, according to the Gazette, he resigned on 22nd December. 1802. During 


.* t v, e 1 a )T oa ‘) E ® : re 07 reception. ir r . North ,n Despatch of 28th September, lT9b. speak* oi 

me HoerA* tommuii.cad^n* oi tne Government and of Indiudual ' 4 - • - - 

they '* gave hardly an\ information ’ *0 L Jl If' IllS&anrl 

24. Despatch of 1 Oth Aucru-t, ] -Ou, j ra 1*2. 

25. Cleghorn s ccncuct estenMvcl\ commented uron m the He' Cl R If II *>40 *>7h <£c 

20. Desp den, or I6:h Mart h, 1302. para - - '* * K 1 * c ’ 

-7a. Despatch oi "th October, i'01, paru.Jo 


but Cleghorn m his letter of the 'same date states that 
see Ctu' J r>n AtCiauarj. Vol. IV, p. 40 ». 


De-'jfrch f lom the Court oi D. rectors ot Zfith May, 1798, para. 5. 
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the following year, Richard Plasket acted as Secretary to the Council, the duties of which were 
generally performed by the Deputy Secretary, but there is no record of his acting as Deputy 
Secretary, though he possibly did. He was gazetted Deputy Secretary and Secretary to Council 
from 1st January. 1804. and appears to have retained these posts till the end of the period under 
review. 


The Accountant-General and Civil Auditor. 

The first Auditor-General was Mr. Cecil Smith, lent by the Madras Government, who 
held what were, according to Mr. North, 38 ■* the two most laborious and disagreeable offices under 
Government,” those of Civil Auditor and Accountant-General, discharging his duties to the 
enthusiastic satisfaction of Mr. North, and being recommended by him for the increased salary 
of 500 pagodas a month or £2,400 per annum. He was succeeded by Mr. Thomas Fraser of the 
Madras Civil Service on some date previous to 3rd September, 1799. 3 9 The Governor's Despatch 
of 5th October, 1801 (para. 50), mentions that he was preparing to return to India, and, on his 
leaving Ceylon, his duties were distributed between two, if not three, officials. By 16th March, 
1802, Robert Boyd had become Accountant-General, to which post he was probably appointed on 
his arrival by the Manship on 23rd January. 1 " In October, 1801, 31 it was Mr. North’s intention 
that James Scott Hay and Samuel Tolfrey, who arrived with the Arbuthnots and others by the 
Henry Dundas on 10th September. 1801, should, in addition to their duties as members ol the 
Revenue Board, carry on the duties of Judicial and of Civil Auditor, respectively. It is not clear 
that Tolfrey ever actually became Civil Auditor, and it is stated by Lewis that Scott Hay was 
Civil and Judicial Auditor from 11th February, 1802. 3 - However that may be. Robert Boyd, 
the Accountant-General took over the duties of the Auditor of Civil and Judicial Accounts in 
addition to his own from 29th September. 1802. 3 * 

The Commercial Resident. 

The Commercial Resident was the Head of the Cinnamon Department, the most import- 
ant revenue-producing Department of the day, the Maritime Provinces, after the first of January, 
1802, receiving credit for £60,000 for an annual supply of 400,000 lbs. of cinnamon. According to 
Mr. North," 4 the Commercial Resident was the same officer as the Captain Canella or Cinnamon 
Captain under the Dutch. The first Commercial Resident under the British was Robert Andrews, 
in addition to his duties as Superintendent of Revenue and Ambassador to Kandy. At or before 
his departure from Ceylon, the latter two posts were suppressed as useless, and Joseph Greenhill 
succeeded Andrews as Commercial Resident. He appears to have left Ceylon early in 1801," ’’ 
the control of the Cinnamon Department being apparently vested in the Board of Revenue which 
was established about this time. Joseph Jonville, who had been Superintendent of Cinnamon 
Plantations under Greenhill in 1799 being retained in his post, and relied upon for expert advice. 
Jonville came out with Mr. North, a *• very r learned naturalist ” such as Jonville was said to be, 
being necessary as "cultivation of plants is a source of revenue. He was appointed Superin- 

23 Vt'raic’i ufjtth Felruarv. T7-;>, p..- . ”, 2#. A - 1 - shown h\ IIV.,, M", II 

30. Dt^pntci oi 16ih March. 1 mi 2. par. . 120 31. Jj, u ,',ch Uclo’oc-:. ] Sol. mra 36. 

.52, Toinb^on^s Monu.ufu'^ r> 441, without quoting authority. 

33. Gazette of date-, urd De^patih or 24:h November, , py r, . TO. 

34, Destiuich of 2*'>:h February, 17yd. para. 3t. 

33. De witch of 18: n February, 180] par u ! 2. Greenhill appears shortly afterward 8 to have been appointed A^ent ior*h 
Ea*t India Company m the mati-r of the cinnamon eontiULt (Despatch non. the $etittur> o: State oi *Jiu March. pal-. 79'. 

Sti. L L. R IF. ,223. 
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tendent of Cinnamon Plantations some time before October, 1799, but resigned as from 13th 
April, 1803, in order, apparently, to take up duties as Commissioner Extraordinary for the newly 
annexed Kandyan Province of Seven Korales (the present Kurunegala District.) He was succeed- 
ed as Superintendent of Cinnamon Plantations by the Hon. George Melville Leslie, but replaced 
him as from 1st January, 1804. 37 

Reforms in the Revenue Department- 

On his arrival Mr. North found the provincial administration in the hands of three 
Collectors, Lieutenant-Colonel Barbut at Jaffna, Gregory of the Madras Civil Service in charge of 
Galle and Matara Districts, and Garrow, apparently of the same Service, with Batticaloa and 
Mullaitivu. To these Mr. North added John MacDowall as Collector of Colombo in addition to 
his duties as the first Deputy Secretary. Gregory left Ceylon towards the end of 1801 ; 38 Garrow 
was unsatisfactory, was suspended in July, 1799, and dismissed shortly afterwards, being 
succeeded by Lieutenant, later Captain, Young of the East India Company’s Service ; 40 MacDo- 
wall was also unsatisfactory was suspended on the same day as Garrow, and dismissed before 14th 
September, 1799, 41 the Collectorate of Colombo being put under Gregory at Galle. Thus Barbut 
was the only original Collector who remained to see the completion of Mr. North’s reforms of the 
“ Revenue Line.” 

The chief feature of these reforms was the establishment of the Board of Revenue and 
Commerce, full details of which are given in the Governor's Despatch of 18th February, 1801. 4 - 
By this creation, Mr. North hopes to obviate the many disadvantages arising from changes of 
Collectors, the inexperience of the incoming officer, the prepossessions, irresolution, illnesses, 
irritabilities to which individuals may be subject, but which “ cannot pervade a Board, particularly 
one so numerous as that which I am about to establish. ” The following are to be members : the 
Secretary to Government, President : the Deputy Secretary, to which William Boyd is recom- 
mended in the same Despatch ; Fraser, the Accountant-General ; Gregory, the Collector of 
Galle and Matara ; Alexander, apparently Gregory’s Assistant ; Captain Young, Collector 
of Batticaloa and Mullaitivu : Frederic Gahagan. who had been Barbut's Assistant at Jaffna, 
Secretary, and H. A. Marshall, who had come out with Mr. North, but had been apparently 
laid under an 1 unexpected proscription by the Court of Directors, Deputy Secretary. 

As all the Collectors were to be given seats on this Board, the abolition of the Collector- 
ships was a necessary part of the scheme. The proposal was to replace them by Agents of 
Revenue, uncovenanted servants of Government, who were to be recruited from the Europeans 
who had previously been appointed on the recommendations of the Collectors to attend to the 
work of the Kachcheris in the absence of the Collectors, and in such other manner as the Governor 
determined. By October. 1801, the following Agents of Revenue had been appointed : Gavin 
Hamilton, who had come out in 1798 as Private Secretary to Cleghorn, to the Agency of Revenue 
and Commerce of Colombo : Joseph Smitz to that of Galle ; Lewis Gibson to Matara ; Peter 
Marshall to Trincomalee : Lieutenant Arthur Johnston of the 19th Regiment to the Agency of 
Chilaw. In addition, tw'o Land Regents or Residents were appointed : Lieutenant Jewell, who 


37. Gazette, proximate date*. Jonviile was also Surveyor-General from August. 1800, to July. 1805 

38. Despatch of 5th October, U01. parn. 30. 39. C. L. R W’„ 24T. 40. Despatch of 5th October. 1799, para. > 

41. C.L. R, U. .2t-, A reference m a Despatch of Sir Thorns Maitland's to the death of a John MacDowall seems to 
indicate that the surnn-e a s to the reiEei clement oi the Collector m the t euion Antigen u, IV. p.47. is probably incorrect. 

42. Paras 31 f f. 
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had preceded Gahagan as Barbut’s Assistant, to the Province of Batticaloa, and William Orr to 
that of Magampattu or Hambantota. The Agents of Revenue and Commerce were to be paid 200 
rix dollars a month, with 2% commission on the collections, the Residents 300 a month and 3% 
commission. Barbut, now Lieutenant-Colonel, was the only Collector who was not given a seat 
on the Board of Revenue and Commerce, being appointed Commissioner Extraordinary for the 
Provinces of Jaffna and the Wanni, thus carrying on his old work under a new title. 43 

In the absence of the necessary particulars in the Despatches, it is impossible to say on 
what date or dates these arrangements came into force. The Wellesley ATSS show that Mr. North 
contemplated the reforms in December, 1800, 4 4 and it would appear that Barbut's appointment 
had been made before the Despatch of 18th February was written. 43 Section 20 of the Proclama- 
tion of 20th August, 1801, shows that the new system was in working order before that date. 
Probably the Board of Revenue and Commerce had commenced its sittings before then, and the 
appointments of the Agents made some months before they are reported in the Despatch of 5th 
October, 1801. 

It was not long before alterations in the arrangements began to be made. It dees not 
appear from the Despatches who 4 6 acted as President of the Board while the office of Secretary 
to Government remained vacant, but it seems that Mr. Nicholas Saumarez was sent out by the 
Secretary of State to fill the vacancy. Mr. North was, however, not advised of this intention, 
and, as the new Secretary. Arbuthnot, arrived on 10th September, 1801, apparently some months 
before Saumarez, Arbuthnot was duly appointed President of the Board, an appointment which 
he had to relinquish in favour of Saumarez on the latter's arrival early in 1802, probably on the 
Manship. which reached Colombo on 23rd January, 1802. 4 7 

By his Despatch of 7th May. 1803, received in Ceylon on 5tli October, the Secretary of 
State directs that the Board be reconstituted to consist of the Chief Secretary, the Vice-Treasurer, 
the Accountant-General, and the Paymaster-General. Saumarez, whose post of President of the 
Board is thus abolished, is to be made Vice-treasurer with a salary of £2,000 a year. The other 
members of the Board, whose services were discontinued by the reconstitution, were Messrs. Scott 
Hay, who had returned to England, and Tolfrey who had a substantive appointment as President 
of the Provincial Court of Colombo. It is not clear when this reconstitution was carried out by 
Mr. North, but we find Saumarez Vice-Treasurer in 1804. a post which he resigned on 1st May, 
1804, 4i, being succeeded by the Hon. John Rodney. Saumarez was still in Ceylon in September, 
1804, having been unable to secure a passage to England sooner. 40 

Several changes were also made among the Revenue Agencies. By September, 1802, 
we find that they were thirteen in number, one for each province,” but sufficient particulars are 
not given to enable us to trace the names of the Agents. The thirteen w provinces ” were 
probably the districts surrounding the thirteen principal coast towns of the present day. It is 
curious to note that, after all the trouble he took to find substitutes for the Collectors, Mr. North, 
in his Despatch of 10th September, 1802, proposes to replace the 13 Agents of Revenue and 
Commerce by 6 Collectorates 3 0 on the ostensible ground that it is necessary to establish a 

43. Despatches ot 18th February, 1S01, paras. 45, 53. 4c, and of 5th October, 1801. para. Sc 

44. C. L. R. W. 300. 45. Para, 45. 

46 . Probably William Boyd, who was Vice-President (Despatch of 5th October, 1801, para. SSL 

47 Despatch of 16th March, 1S0*J, para. 26 46. Gazette of 2nd May, IS04, 

49. Despatch of 16th September. 1804. ,50. Para. 14. 
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regular gradation among the servants of Government, but with a hint that the native officials were 
exceeding their powers under the Agents. This proposal does not, however, appear to have been 
carried out by Mr. North, as we find the title “ Agents of Revenue and Commerce ” continuing to 
appear in official papers till after Mr. North’s departure. 

The New Supreme Government. 

Meantime, a radical change in the supreme control of the Maritime Provinces had been 
effected by the resumption by the Crown of the authority granted to the East India Company 
over the Government of these Provinces. This change is first notified in the Despatch from the 
Secretary of State dated 13th March, 1801, apparently received in Ceylon in September, 1 the 
reasons given being the nature of the difficulties with which Mr. North had had to struggle in 
carrying on the Government — possibly a purposely obscure statement — and “other circumstances” 
not detailed. Mr. North's Commission under the previous arrangements was cancelled, and a 
new one and fresh instructions were transmitted with the Despatch. 32 The date fixed for the 
inauguration of the new regime is the 1st January, 1802, from which date the Maritime Provinces 
became a Crown Colony as Ceylon is nowc and the Governor corresponds with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies instead of with the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

The Council. 

This new system of Government entailed many important alterations of existing offices 
and methods. As the Governor is no longer subject to the control of the Governor-General of India 
in Council, the Secretary of State suggests the formation of a local Council to consist of the Chief 
Justice, the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, the Chief Secretary, and two others in the discre- 
tion of the Governor. Mr. North decided to restrict the Council to the three first named officials, 
and the first meeting of the Council took place on 4th February, 1802. n The Deputy Secretary 
was Secretary to the Council. 

The Supreme Court 

A second fundamental innovation was the constitution of a new Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and the appointment of a Chief Justice, and a Puisne Justice, who were to relieve the 
Governor of the judicial functions exercised by him as President of the old Supreme Court of 
Criminal Jurisdiction, and of the two Appeal Courts for civil cases. The first Chief Justice was 
Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, who arrived in Ceylon on 23rd January, 1802, and opened 
the new Supreme Court on 8th February. 

The New Civil Service 

A separate Civil Service was also arranged for, some 20 civil servants being sent out 
with Robert Arbuthnot, the new Chief Secretary, and the members of the Madras Service being 
encouraged to return to India. The new civil servants were : James Scott Hay, Samuel Tolfrey, 
Alexander Wood, the Hon. George Melville Leslie, George Arbuthnot. David Erskine, Robert 
Boyd, Charles Manage. John William Carrington, Alexander Cadell, John D Oyly. Alexander 
Johnstone, John MacDowall, Richard Bourne, John Davidson, Joseph Wright. Edward Tolfrey. 
William Erskine Campbell. James Allardyce, Barclay. William Richard Mcntgcmery. ■■ ■' To these 

51. (..I R. H .. 3»-l. See vhaf'er of 18th April, 1801, Article- I. IV. rc. Dftpatches and Cou/icil Proceeding*. 

54. Despatch of 16th Mar. h. purn 2. 

55. bueter r -V-.S quoting the De-putche- The.-e officer:: arr.ted. -eme on tie Htm'y lii-nacs with the Arbuthnot.,, - c me 
with the new Chief Justice on the J Ian*k.p, arriving cn 10th September. 1801. and 2Srd Januarv. 160J, respectivelv. The writer o- 
the article above has m preparation a Biographical Index, -wh-.ch.it i, hoped, will make clear" the distribution of these and other 
officers throughout the Maritime Provinces, and their subsequent careei s. 
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may be added the members of the staff brought out by Mr. North in 1798 : Wiliam Boyd, H. A. 
Marshall. Gavin Hamilton, Joseph Jonville, Sylvester Gordon, Robert Barry, and George Lusignan, 
the last three being “ boys of 13 ” and Anthony Bertolacci, “ Assistant Private Secretary for 
French correspondence." 56 

These officers formed the nucleus of a regular, "covenanted” Civil Service, whose 
appointment was understood, from the outset, to vest exclusively in the Home Government. But 
there still remained in the Maritime Provinces several officers, whose appointments were not so 
derived, but who had been named to their offices by the Madras Administration or by Governor 
North. Mr. North also appears to have been of opinion that he retained the power of making 
local appointments to the Civil Service, and the exercise of this power, and the continuance of 
uncovenanted servants in their offices led to his being charged by the Home Government with 
“ improper Inattention to the reserved Right of that Government ' " in the appointment of Civil 
Servants.” 57 In explaining his action, he names the officers whose appointments had not been 
“ formally authorised : ” James Dunkin, Thomas Farrell, Lieutenant-Colonel Barbut, Joseph 
Jonville, Johannes Tranchell, Frederic Earcn Mylius, Lewis Gibson, Joseph Smitz, Peter Marshall, 
Lieutenant Jewell, Lieutenant Arthur Johnston, Beauvoir Dobree. John George Kirby, Peter 
Smellie, and gives the reasons for their appointment or continuance in office. Several of these 
officers were employed as “ Register-Holders, ” apparently on the receipt of orders from the 
Secretary of State that revenue appointments were to be confined to the “ exclusive Establish- 
ment.” 59 

The New Judicial Establishment 

As the multiplication of the judicial posts accounted for several members of the increased 
Service, the development of the judicial establishment may be briefly traced. 50 

We have already seen that the only courts in existence on Mr. North's arrival were the 
Courts Martial, the Collectors’ Kachcheris. and the Court of Equity. 60 As the vesting of judicial 
power in the hands of the Collectors prevented any reform of the administration of the revenue 
without a change in the system of judicature, 61 and as Mr. North found the latter in a 
state of almost complete inefficiency and both in need of amendment, the establishment of a new 
judicial system was the first of his many tasks on assuming the Government, and occupied much of 
“ at least Ten Hours of every Day ’’ occupied in “ painful and uninteresting Drudgery.” 60 

The first result of this labour was the Proclamation of 23rd September, 1799, constitut- 
ing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction to consist of the Governor as President and 
five Associate Judges, 6 5 replacing the criminal jurisdiction of the three Dutch courts at Colombo. 
Galle, and Jaffna called Hoff van Justitie, and having full criminal jurisdiction in the Maritime 
Provinces. For lesser criminal cases, offences against the Police, &c., Fiscals’ Courts were 
established in the following year, to consist of three members, the Fiscal (i.e. the Advocate Fiscal) 
being President. 6 4 

For civil cases, the Dutch Landraads were reconstituted to deal with civil cases outside 
the Towns of Colombo, Galle and Jaffna, 6 5 and the Fiscals’ Courts were given civil jurisdiction fer 
matters in dispute up to twenty-five rix dollars in value, land cases excepted. In the Towns, civil 

56. C.LR IT,, 22". 57. Despatch of 24tli November, 1802. para. 21. 56. Despatch of 20th .April, 1803. 

59. See the relevant Proclamations, and Walter Pereira s Laws of Ceylon, Vol. I. pp 100 ff. 60. Ceylon Antiquary, IV, p 38, 

61. Despatch of 2*th October, 1798. 62. Despatch of 27th February. 1799, para. 104. 

63. See also Proclamation of 14th October. 1799. 6 1 L roc 1 >V’ nation of 2Ut h ue. 1 s "i) 

65 Proclo n> * t.O'i of 23rd September. 17v9 
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cases were to be tried by the Civil Court which replaced the Court of Matrimonial and Petty 
Causes under the Dutch. Two Courts of Appeal in civil cases were constituted, the Greater to con- 
sist of the Governor, the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary to Government, the Lesser, to 
consist of the Governor and five others. 6 * 

But further important amendments were not long in following. By the Charter of 18th 
April, 1801, the Supreme Court of Judicature, with the Chief Justice as principal Judge and one 
Puisne Justice was inaugurated, replacing the Supreme Court of Criminal Jurisdiction and the 
Civil Court of Colombo. The Charter also constitutes the High Court of Appeal to consist of the 
Governor, the Chief Justice, the Puisne Justice, and the Secretary to Government, replacing the 
Greater and Lesser Courts of Appeal in civil cases. 

Later Proclamations 6 7 extend the jurisdiction of the Fiscals’ Courts both in criminal and 
civil cases, while, by August, 1801, we see signs of Mr. North’s dissatisfaction with the working of 
the Landraads, which the reforms had left practically untouched. By the Proclamation of 20th 
August, the Landraads of Galle and Jaffna are abolished, and their powers vested in the Civil 
Courts of these stations, and by November, 1802,* 8 all the Landraads had been merged with the 
Civil Courts, or with each other, into the Provincial Courts of Colombo, Matara, Puttalam, Jaffna, 
Trincomalee. By the Proclamation of 25th June, 1802, the name of the Fiscals’ Courts is changed to 
that of the Courts of the Justices of the Peace to avoid the confusion which had arisen by the 
appointment of Fiscals to execute the processes of the new Supreme Court. Cne Justice of the 
Peace is to sit daily, and to be called the Sitting Magistrate, while the others apparently sat as 
occasion required. 

Thus, in Colombo, about 1804 we find the following subordinate courts mentioned by 
Cordiner : 69 the Provincial Court, held in the environs, chiefly occupied in settling disputes con- 
cerning landed property ; the Court of the Justices of the Peace, meeting in the Fort ; and the 
Court of the Sitting Magistrate in the Pettah. 

The Fiscal. 

The early confusion in the title of Fiscal has been noticed incidentally, and, as it is a real 
one, officially recognised and continuing in practice even after the official amendment, it may be 
cleared up here. Under the Dutch, the Fiscal was a judge in civil cases, and public prosecutor in 
criminal cases, while he also inspected the police and was Justice of the Peace. 70 The Fiscals' 
Courts apparently received their name from the judicial functions of the Fiscal, although their 
jurisdiction was mainly criminal, not civil ; while the Fiscal’s functions as public prosecutor fell to 
the Advocate Fiscal, the lineal predecessor of the present Attorney- General, and the term Fiscal 
was, by Proclamation of 25th June. 1802. assigned to the Fiscal, provided for under section XIX of 
the Charter of 18th April, 1801, to execute processes, detain prisoners, &c., the duties of the 
present Fiscals. But it may be noted that the old judicial significance of the name survived till a 
late date in popular parlance, the later District Judge being called the “ Maha Fiscal ” and the 
Police Magistrate the “ Fiscal." : 1 Under the Dutch, there appears to have been Fiscals stationed 
at various places in the Maritime Provinces, and probably this was so in British times ; but there 
is no record of the number or the names of the holders. Under the British, there was only one 


6-5. proclahtali>‘)i ot 14 th October 1799. 67. Those or SOtli July, 1801, and oi 13th February, 18C2, e.g. 

68. By Proclamations of 25th June. 12th July, and 10th November, 18C2 69. 172 

70. CLegkorn’s Minute , 0. L. R. W.. VI 43 and Pereira 1 101. 71. See Lewis. Tombstone $ and Monuments. 3S3, 
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Advocate Fiscal, the first being, apparently, James Dunkin from 19th February, 1801. 7 2 There 
also appears to have been, at least in the first instance, only one Fiscal to the Supreme Court, the 
first being Frederic Baron Mylius from 15th May, 1802, who had previously been Fiscal in the 
original Dutch sense probably from, or even before, the British occupation. 

The Survey and Public Works Department. 

Another somewhat obscure question of origins is that of the beginnings of the Survey and 
Public Works Departments. The former is clearly constituted by the Proclamation of 2nd August, 
1800, to consist of a Surveyor-General and five Principal Surveyors at Negombo, Colombo 
Matara, Trinccmalee and Jaffna, each with an Assistant and Sub-Assistant. The first Surveyor- 
General was Joseph Jonville appointed by 30th August, 1800. 7 3 probably from the date of the 
Proclamation ; there is no record of the names of his assistants. 

The beginning of the Public Works Department is not so clear, but the first appointment 
in it appears to have been that of Lieutenant R. J. Cotgrave of the Madras Engineers as Civil 
Architect and Engineer and Superintendent of the Public Works, probably in September. 18C0, to 
remedy “ the State of Decay into which all the public Buildings, the Wharfs and Ware-Houses, 
the Dykes and Canals have fallen.” 74 On 16th March, 1802, George Atkinson, Civil Engineer’ 
was “newly arrived,” 73 and, although there is no record that Cotgrave was still Civil Engineer at 
that date, it is possible that he handed over to Atkinson. 7 c By 10th July, 1805, the office of 
Surveyor-General had been given to Atkinson in addition to his duties as Civil Engineer in view of 
Jonville's approaching departure. 77 

The only other civil Departments, apparently in existence at this time, were the Medical 
Department, the Master Attendants’ Department, and. in a very rudimentary foim, wdiat later 
became the Education Department. 

The Medical Department 

The first was, in its early beginnings, apparently a purely military Dep artment 
Dr. Briggs being “ Head Surgeon ” on Mr. North’s arrival, but being almost immediately 
superceded by Dr. Ewart, who had come out with Mr. North with the appointment of 
Physician-General to the King’s Forces in Ceylon. 73 There is no mention in the records of Dr. 
Ewart attending to civil work, nor is it clear whether Messrs. Christie, Orr and Carnie “ to whem I 
(Mr. North) confided the Medical Superintendence of the Three Districts into which I at First 
divided the Settlements,” 74 and Mr. Yates, who was later appointed at Galle, were subordinate to 
Dr. Ewart, or were civil medical officers independent cl him. Probably the division of the Mari- 
time Provinces into three districts refers to the establishment of small-pox hospitals at Colombo, 
Jaffna, and Trincomalee 4 0 for the treatment of the civil population, and it is certain that Dr. Yates’ 
appointment at Galle was made in view of the necessity of a fourth small-pox hospital at Galle. 
Thus, it would appear that all the appointments were made in connection with the campaign against 
small-pox and formed the beginning of the Civil Medical Department, say, from April, 1SC0, but it is 


72. Ib, 386. 73. Despatch of date. para. 23. 74. Despatch of 20th September, lfcOO, 

75. Despatch of date, para. 137 He probably arrived on the Mamhi p on 23rd January, 1802. 

76. Reference to correspondence between Barbut and Cotgrave, "who is called “Civil Architect 4 is made by Lew*&. 
Tombstones and Monuments, 83. 

77. Despatch, of date. Atkm&ons appointment as Survey or- Genei al was gazetted cn 12th J uce. h v 05 

78. Despatch from Court of Directors ot 25th May, 1793, j u:n. 24, 79. Despatch of 30th August, 1£00, para. 40. 

s0. Despatch of 5th April .1800 
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likely that these officers also held military appointments either with the civil ones or before or after 
them. Thus, Christie was made Inspector-General of both Civil and Military Hospitals by 18th 
February, 1801, 81 and later became head of the Medical Department, presumably controlling the 
regimental surgeons as well as the civil physicians. 

The Masters Attendant. 

The Department of the Masters Attendant was already in existence on Mr. North's 
arrival, having been established under the Madras Administration. There were three Masters 
Attendant, James Dent at Colombo, William Carmichael Gibson at Galle, and Thomas Marshall 
at Trincomalee, all of whom were continued in their offices by Mr. North. As they all held 
different agreements with Government, entered into “ at different Times . . in the confusion . . of a 
recent Conquest,” the Governor expresses his early intention of revising the arrangements and of 
regulating what he considers to be the inadequate emoluments of thirty pagodas, or £20, a month 
each. 8 2 

By 18th February, 1801, 8 3 '• some Degree of Analogy and Regularity” had been 
introduced, and satisfactory results are anticipated from the new arrangements and from the 
“ Activity and Intelligence ” of the Masters Attendant, who were now George Laughton at Colombo’ 
Granby Calcraft Bagshaw at Trincomalee, Gibson being still at Galle. By March, 1802, James 
Gordon had joined the Department, and was Master Attendant, Colombo, in the place of Gibson, 
who, after apparently exchanging with Laughton from Galle, appears to have returned there to 
relieve Laughton for duty in connection with the intermediate examination of the pearl banks. It 
would also appear from the same Despatch 84 that an additional Master Attendantship had been 
created for Jaffna and Manaar. but its suppression is recommended in the following year. 8 -"' 

The Education Department. 

The only representative of the Education Department cf the period was its head, the 
Revd. James Cordiner, who was Superintendent of Schools and Examiner of the Candidates for the 
office of Schoolmaster from probably about the middle of 1 799. 8 6 But, in spite of this small 
beginning, great interest was taken in education during the period under review, as may be shown 
at another time. 

81. Despatch oE date, para, 6^. « 1. Despati ii ol 26th February. 179!>. post-enpt. 83. Dcspabh ol date, j.ara er. 

84. Despatch of 16th March. 1802. par.'. 46. 85. nespnk. 1 ! of 20th April, 1S03. 

86. Despatch of 3th October, 1799, para 23. 
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THE CHARIOT, STATE=CAR AND OTHER 
VEHICLES IN ANCIENT CEYLON. 


By John M. Senaveratne. 

T HERE appear to have been at least four kinds of vehicles or conveyances, — each more or 
less different from the others — known to, or used by, the ancient Sinhalese. 

I confine myself to the period of the Mahavansa or Great Dynasty, beginning with the 
coming of Vijaya in the 5th century B. C. and ending with the death of Mahasena in the 4th 
century A. D. 

I. THE LOAD- WAGGON. 

This was commonly called the sakata (Sinhalese gela), sometimes raiha, and rarely 

vuho. 

Thus the giant Ummadaphussadeva, the greatest Sinhalese marksman in traditional 
history, “ who hit by (the light of the) lightning, and who hit a hair, 1 ' used also to sheet his 
arrow through “ a waggon laden with sand ” (ydhikdpunnusakatam.) 1 

In the battle of Vijitanagara, the elephant Kandula seizes “a cart-wheel” ( rathacakkam ) 
with which it batters its way into the town. But Mitta, another of King Dutthagamani’s giants, 
lays hold of “ a waggon-frame,” - the term for the latter being sakatapanjaram. 

A merchant from the city of Anuradhapura. taking “• many waggons ” (sakate bcihu )p 
in order to bring ginger and so forth from Malaya, had set out for Malaya. Not far frem the 
Ambatthakola-ca v e , he brought the “ waggons ” (sakatani) to a halt ... He took a lump of the 
silver he found in the cave and went to his “ freight- waggons ” ( sakatdntikam ). Then he .'eaves 
the " waggons ’’ ( sakatani ) behind. 

To King Dutthagamani’s enquiry : "How wilt thou make the tlnipa ?. ” one of the 
assembled five hundred master-builders replies : Pessiyanam satam laddhu pamsunam sakatani 
aham khepayissdmi ekaham , • which Geiger translates as follows : “ Taking a hundred work- 
men I will use one waggon-load of sand."* 

And we have King Bhatikabhaya bidding that the mass of plaster of the great Thupa 
be carefully kneaded together with oil and making a plaster-covering for it from " a hundred 
waggon loads of pearls” (sakatasatena muttdnam ), 7 

The use of vdho in the sense of a “ load-waggon " occurs, so far as I am aware, only once, 
Asoka’s gifts to Devanampiyatissa, on the occasion of the latter's coronation, included “ sixty 
times one hundred waggon loads of mountain rice” ( sdlinam satthivahasatani). 

'■ M. XXIII, 87. Smh. Qs>. 2. II XXV. 45. sf Sassjafflf.;. es iC oi4i«5c. 

8 M. XXVIII. a. sSbseai !. Lot-, ul. vv 34. 35. 5. M XXX, 7. 

ti, Sand, bowever. does not appear to be quite accurare. mot vt-luka as at XXIII, tfi) ordinar.lv means “ soil, 

earth, in the sense of the Sinhalese and might here be rendered as '* loam, 

7. M. XXXIV, M. 
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2 THE PALANQUIN OR LITTER. 

This was the sivika (Sinh. sivikaya, sivigeya), to which very little reference is made in 
the Mahavansa. Asoka’s gifts, referred to above , included also a costly “litter” ( sivikam ); * 
a sick samanera is brought to the Tissarama “ in a litter ” ( sivikaya , M. XXII, 28) ; and Dutjha- 
gamani, just before his death, goes to the great Thupa “ lying on a palanquin ” ( sivikaya 
nipajjitvd). 9 * 

3- RIDING-WAGGON OR CARRIAGE. 

This was called yana, sometimes ratha. It is probably the vehicle indicated in the 
following references from the Mahavansa : — 

Princess Pali, “ the woman at whose touch leaves turn to gold,” 1 0 brings food for her 
father and for the reapers, mounted on her “ splendid waggon ” (yanam sobhanam ). 1 1 

Viharadevi, after her visit to the sick samanera, mounts her “ car ” (yanam) and gees 
her way. 1 2 

And it is in “ a covered car ” (channayanena) that the same Queen brings the body of 
her dead husband to Tissamaharama. 1 :i 

4. CHARIOT OR WAR-CAR. 

This was the ratha, sometimes referred to as vahana, and rarely yana. 

The King was the “ Lord of Chariots ” 1 4 ( rathesabho ). See Mahavansa, XV. 11, 189 ; 
XVIII, 62 ; XIX, 1 ; XXIX, 12 ; XXXV, 42. 

The King of Madhura's presents to Vijaya included elephants, horses ar.d “ waggons " 
(hatthassaratham. M. VII, 56.) 

On the morrow of Mahinda’s arrival at Mihintale Devanampiyatissa sends him a 
“ waggon ” or rather chariot. 1 3 

The same king comes upon his “ car ” ( rathattho ) to his arama, followed by “ a mighty 
train '* which included “ chariots, troops and beasts for riders ” (sayoggabalavahano). ! 8 

He mounts his '■ car (ratham) 17 to go to the Cetiya mountain in the wake of the thera 

Mahinda. 

On the occasion of the arrival of the Relics, the city is thronged with theras, troops and 
•* vehicles ” (satherabalavahano .) 1 8 

The great Bodhi tree is placed on “ a beautiful car ” ( rathe subhe) to be brought to the 
Capital, 1 ■’ and it is similarly conveyed to the spot where the Eastern Monastery afterwards 
stood. 20 

Elara s son, going “ in a car ’ ( rathena ) to the Tissa tank, runs over a young calf lying 
on the road with the mother cow. 2 1 

Elara himself is seated upon “a car ’ (ratha) when the point of the yoke on the latter 
causes some damage to the " thupa of the Conqueror at the Cetiya mountain, -- i. e, breaks olf 
fifteen stones from it. 


8. M. XI, 31. 

13. M. XXIV. 13, 
IS. M. XIV, 42. S 
18, it. XVII, 29. 


9- M. XXXII, 7. 10. M, X. 25. 11, Loc.cit.v 31. See also v 

14. Or •• charioteers,” as Childers says on the authority of Subhuti. 

ee also w 29. 43. It,. M. XV. 189. See also XXV 1. 17 M XVI 5 

19. iI,XVin.«2. 20. il.XIX.l. 21. it. XXI. 16. 17. 


E. 12. M. XXII, L-8. 

See also v 7. 

!2, Loti, ea . vv 22, 23, 24, 2U. 
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Prince Tissa, in order to guard the open country against the T amils, is equipped with 
troops and “ chariots ” (yahanam) preparatory to being stationed in Dfghavapi (in the modem 
Eastern Province .)' 33 

Dutthagamani begins his victorious campaign against the Tamils by marching forth "with 
chariots, troops and beasts for riders ” ( sayoggabalavahano ).' 24 

Elara is similarly equipped . 25 

In actual battle, warriors are seen mounted on elephants, horses and chariots ( ratha ). 2 * 

On the occasion of the enshrining of the Relics, Dutthagamani is surrounded by his 
dancing-women, warriors, troops, elephants, horses and chariots (hatthivajirathehi ). 2 1 

In Dutthagamani's dying moments he sees in the air “ six cars ” (cha rathe) with six 
gods led by devatas from heaven . 28 There was, presumably, a seventh, since, immediately upon 
his death a few moments after, “ he was seen, reborn and standing in celestial form in the car 
that had come from Tusita-heaven " ( Tusita agate rathe).* v 

Vattagamani, after being vanquished in battle by the Tamils, mounts his “ car ” ( ratham ) 
and flees . 30 

Ilanaga, after his victory over the Lambakannas, commands that they be yoked two and 
two behind one another “ to his car" (rathe ). 31 

NOTES AND INFERENCES. 

The above, together with a few further casual references noted below, are all that the 
Mahavansa has to tell us on the subject of chariots or war-cars and vehicular traffic in ancient 
Ceylon. They are, however, much too meagre to enable it to be stated with anything like preci- 
sion how the respective vehicles differed from each other, what their relative size, how drawn 
usually, what their ordinary “load ” or seating capacity, how extensive their use, etc., etc. No 
single vehicle is anywhere described in any detail, not even in general terms. 

Nevertheless, few and uninforming as they are, the references afford, by implication and 
otherwise, not insufficient ground to permit of our forming some general idea of what the vehicles 
were like. In the case of the chariot or war-car at least, the details we have of it as it existed in 
India 31 about the period covered by this paper, place us on surer ground. Firstly, then, 

The Palanquin or Litter (sivika) 

This probably differed little, if at all, from the modern dolava or kunama, borne by four, 
sometimes eight, men. There is no indication whatsoever of a Kunam Maduwa, as the Royal 
Palanquin Department was styled in later times. The ancient Royal Palanquin had, it may be 
assumed, quite apart from its general splendour, some such distinguishing marks or mark as the 
“ bent pole ” peculiar to Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha's kunama , the roof of which, by the way, was 
of silver . 33 It was probably also embellished with gold and precious stones. 

The Load-Waggon f sakata) 

This was probably a form or type, if not replica, of the modern cdd or 

bullock-cart (single or double or both). It served aforetime some at least of the purposes which 
the bullock-cart serves today. 

23. M. XXIV, 2,3. 24. M. XXV. 1. 2, Tl. 25 . Loe. cit.v 57. 26. Loc. cit. v 81. 27 M. XXXI, 37, 40, 44. 

28. M. XXXII, {S. 29. Loc.eit.v75. 30. M. XXXIII. 42. See also v 85. 31. U. XXXV, 40. 

32. Hopki ns, Position of the Ruling Caste tn A neient India , pp 235-262. 

33. Co4riu€toa, POytys Diary , p. 249 A B. E, A. S. JI. Vol. XXV, No. 69, 1917;, 
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It was large and heavy. Otherwise, its frame " would scarcely have been a befitting 
weapon in the hands of the giant Nandhimitta, whose arm alone is sufficient to break down a wall 
“ 18 cubits high and 8 usabhas long,”— the same Nandhimitta whose pride would not allow him to 
enter Vijitanagara by the way opened by the elephant Kandula which had “ seized a cart-wheel ” 
as its battering weapon. 

It is “laden with sand ’’ : we read again of •* waggon loads of iice.” :l4 “ waggon loads of 
pearls, ” s 5 “ waggon loads of clothes.’’ 36 And an Anuradhapura merchant takes several of them, 
“ many waggons ” in fact, in order to bring “ ginger and so forth ” from Malaya. 3 7 

That these load-waggons were drawn by bulls, is nowhere specifically stated in the 
Mahavansa ; but there can be little doubt on the point. Even if we had no such indication of 
their use as is to be found in llanaga's mother's appeal for the lives of the condemned Lambakannas 
yoked to his car — “ These are but oxen yoked to thy chariot, O Lord of chariots ; therefore let 
their horns and hoofs be struck off” (gond ete rathe yuttd tava honti rathesabha , singam 
khuram c a etesam cheddpaya tato ), 38 — there is the significant fact that, when the Anuradhapura 
merchant, already referred to, makes the discovery of silver in the Ambatthakola-cave, he leaves 
his carts behind in order to go “ in haste ” to Anuradhapura to announce his discovery to the king. 
Presumably he felt that his legs would carry him faster than his bulls (?) would. These had 
apparently broken down already ; for. at a distance of no more than eight yojanas from the 
starting-place, he had found it necessary to bring bis carts to a halt “ since he had need of wood 
for whips ! ” Wood would scarcely be used on the backs of horses, but there is nothing surpris- 
ing in its employment to goad on bulls, since it is the universal practice today. The modern 
Sinhalese carter is, in this respect, faithfully portrayed in the Anuradhapura merchant-carter of 
just 2,000 years ago. 

[Note the enumeration of © z (^ e©o?5f (“ carts, oxen and buffaloes ”) in the Slab- 

Inscription of Kassapa V ( Ep . Zeyl, Vol. I, p. 44, 1, 17) and in the Moragoda Pillar-Inscription of 
Kassapa IV ( lb , p. 207) ;© Z (J ©©oS^C’ carts and oxen ”) in the Buddhannehala Pillar-Inscription of 
Kassapa V (76, p. 197, 1, 13C) : © z ^ ©@ ©©7tJf ( “ carts, buffaloes, village-oxen ”) in the 

Iripinniyava Pillar-Inscription (7fc, p. 167, 11, 8-10C) and in the Rambava Pillar-Inscription (i&, p. 
173, 11, 7-9B). In the Kiribat-Vehera Pillar-Inscription (76, pp, 158-159), a © z ^ ®©(“ cart-road”) 
is described as the western boundary of the garden called Upper Megiri-vatta granted to the dispen- 
sary at Thuparama] . 

The Riding-Waggon or Carriage ( yana ) 

Like ‘ Vessavana’s chariot which served as a carfor the women ” 39 ( narivahanaydnam 
Vessavanassa), the chariot or war-car (see remarks below), with modifications or embellishments- 
probably served as a riding-waggon or carriage for the noble ladies of ancient Ceylon. 

The references in the Mahavansa indicate its use generally by Royal women — once by a 
Princess and twice by a Queen— but it was not improbably used also by the nobility and rich 
gentry. [The Dhatuvansa gives us a description of King Maha Naga of Tissa presenting Maha- 
kala, the son of a wealthy man, with “ a car suitable for four persons ” ( satara deneku yedu 
rathayak),* 0 which was in all likelihood a riding- waggon], 

H4. M. XI. 32. .■’0. M. XXXIV, 4.1 : XXVIII, 37. 3«i M. XXIX. 27. 

37. Caravan? oi bullock carts, filled with similar household requirements and proceeding to the “interior.' are familiar 
sights in Colombo even todpy. 

;;8 M XXXV, 4“ 39. if, XXVII. 29 


40 Parker, Audzat Ctnjon , p. S4S. 
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Some idea, however vague, of the form, fittings, luxuriance and rich decorative scheme 
of Princess Suvannapali’s ■' splendid waggon ” may be formed from the following description of 
the “gem-pavilion” (set up in the middle of the Lohapasada) which was modelled on 
“ Vessavana’s chariot which served as a car for the women " ; — 

“ It was adorned with pillars 4 1 consisting of precious stones, on which were figures 
of lions, tigers, and so forth, and shapes of devatas ; a bordering of pearl network ran round the 
edge of the pavilion and thereon was a coral vedika.*- 

“ Within the pavilion, gaily adorned with the seven gems, stood a shining beautiful 
throne of ivory with a seat of mountain-crystal, and in the ivory back (was fashioned) a sun in 
gold, a moon in silver, and stars in pearls, and lotus-blossoms made of various gems were fitly 
placed here and there and Jataka-tales in the same place within a festoon of gold. 

“ On the exceedingly beautiful throne covered with costly cushions was placed a beauti- 
ful fan of ivory, gleaming (magnificently), and a white parasol with a coral foot, resting on 
mountain-crystal and having a silver staff, shone forth over the throne. On it, depicted in the 
seven gems, were the eight auspicious figures 4 3 and rows of figures of beasts with jewels and 
pearls in between : and rows of little silver bells were hung upon the edge of the parasol. Palace, 
parasol, throne and pavilion were beyond price .” 44 

The riding-waggon or carriage was, presumably, a roomy conveyance, i.e. provided 
ample accommodation within. It is not quite certain whether it was Princess Pali’s own waggon 
or her retinue that brought food for her father and for the reapers of a field measuring a hundred 
karisas 43 (400 acres), but Queen Viharadevi’s yana was large enough for the purpose of convey- 
ing, from Mahagama to Tissamaharama, her husband's dead body which was in all likelihood 
encoffined. 

The yuna in the latter case is expressly described as "a covered car.” the implication 
being that there were uncovered cars, i.e. waggons without roofs or tents. 

In all probability the riding-waggons were drawn by horses, of which there were a great 
many in the country , 46 but they may have been drawn by bulls as well, like the spring-cart or 
“ buggy of our own day. persons such as the nobility who could afford to invest in horses, using 
them. 

Chariot or War-Car ( ratha ) 

Lord of Chariots : The King was the “ Lord of Chariots ” or charioteers. This meant 
no more than that he was the supreme head of that group, as he was the head of the 
other three groups — cavalry, infantry, elephtants — which together constituted “ the four-fold 
army (caturangini send, M. XXVIII, 29), a qualitative, not a quantitative distribution. It was a 
complimentary title expressive of the king’s might and power. 

The earliest chariot was a car of two, or it may be three, wheels, and with one. two (or 
three) or four horses. 

The car which Devanampiyatissa sent to Mihintale to bring Mahinda into the city may 
have had one or two horses. It may have been a ■* two-wbeeler.” as certainly was the car in 


■11. These, m Pill s waggon, would be tile posts on which the roof or tent rested. Sun larly. the “thror.e’ would r-.prt- 
sen er own seat in the vehicle, the “ costly cushions,” *■ parasol." etc., forming part of the embellishments which made her waggcn 
splendid. 

42. l edika means first " terrace, altar ■ here it stands tor the parapet -balustrade to the windows. 

43. The attha mavgahkani were : lion, buli. elephant, water-pitcher, fan, standard, ccnch-shell undlamp 

44. it. XXVH, vv 30-33. 


45 - f karUa here means an area of about 4 acres, i.e. as much ground as can te sown with a kanea o: seed-corn See 
«nys Davids. Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p 18. 

1®V Ele P h ants and Horses in Sinhalese Warfare " will form the subject of another paper for which I have been gathering 

materials lor gome time. ' 6 
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which Elara’s son killed a young calf by driving ■■ the wheel ” over its neck. Elara himself drove 
in a two-wheeled car, for. when he accidentally damaged the thupa at Mihintale, we find him 
flinging himself down upon the road with the words : “ Sever my head also (from the trunk) with 
the wheel." 

The seating capacity of the chariot was proportioned to its size, which probably varied. 
Pandukabhaya takes Suvannapali with him in his car (M. X. 40), Devanampiyatissa has “two 
queens " with him, possibly also the charioteer, when he follows hard after Mahicda to the Cetiya 
mountain (XVI. 5). But Vattagamani, in his flight, takes not only his two Queens — Anuladevi 
(who was with child) and Somadevi — but also the two young Princes, Mahacula and Mahanaga, 
making five in all. Apparently, however, five was one too many — the car was presumably a 
“four-seater” 47 — to permit of the rapid flight necessary for successful escape from the Tamils. 
Therefore, “ to lighten the car,” Somadevi is let down “ with her own consent ” the chronicler is 
careful to add, in order to palliate the conduct of an ungallant king. 

There is no means of determining, even approximately, the dimensions of the chariot, 48 
but that it was somewhat cumbrous and nevertheless attained a fair measure of speed, there is 
some ground for inferring. The wheel of Elara’s son's car does not injure the young calf 49 but 
kills it at once : and such is the force with which the point of the yoke on Elara’s waggon comes 
in contact with the thupa that so many as fifteen stones from if are “ broken off.”"' 9 

Despite its weight, the chariot must have been small in size and swung low. so low that 
it was easy to leap in or out, Note the security with which Elara “ leaped from his car ' in the 
passage referred to above. 

Parts of the Chariot : The references we have are few and unilluminating. Three 
bamboo stems are said to be in girth even as a waggon (or chariot) pole ( rathapatocla ).■' ’ We 
read again of “ poles of the cars '' ' s (these are heavenly ones) and of “ the point of the yoke on 
the waggon ” (rathassa yugakotiya) ' '■ 

The references to chariot-wheels are equally uninforming. Bhatikabhaya s scheme of 
decorations for the great Thupa included “lotus flowers of gold, large as waggon-wheels” 
(sovannaydni padumdni cakkamattani) 4 Similar flowers, of equal size, were made for the 
Dighavapi cetiya by Saddhatissa, brother of Dutthagamani. 7 "> And we read that the pile of the 
Lambakannas’ heads, struck off by order of Ilanaga, was as high as “ the nave of the (king’s) 
waggon-wheel (rathandbhisamam) , — a statement obviously intended, — but, in the absence 
of more precise information, scarcely sufficient. — to convey an indication of size. 

The facts enumerated above and the legitimate inferences which we are entitled to make 
from them can leave us in little doubt as to what the Sinhalese chariot was exactly like. It could 
not have differed largely, if to any extent, from the ordinary war-car so frequently spoken of in 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata and of which we have fairly full descriptions. 

Note the description of a war-car in the sixth book of the Ramayana : — 


i7. Maha Xagas present to Mahakala was a “tour-seater.” See above. 

48. Note, however, that according to KautiJya’s A rthcixastra. a t ie-Chrutian wo:k (B.C, ?21-296). ‘‘the best chariot shall 
measure 10 purushas m height (i e. 120 angulas). and 12 purushas in width. After this model, 7 more chariot* with width decreasing 
by on epucush* successively down to a chariot of 6 purushas m width shall be constructed. He (the Superintendent of Chariot*) 
shall also construct chariots of gods {devaratha), festal chariots Q ■ushuarutha). battle chariots UdvgrdviiJ:a) f travelling chariots 
(p&riyd/iika), chariots used m assailing an enemy’s strongholds (pmapurulrttyiuiika), and training chauoxs” (Cb c3, p 175). 

49. The stray cattle nuisance m Ceylon 2,000 years ago. 

50. Theirepair of the damasre cost the king *’ just 15.000 kahdpanas. ’ 51. M, XI, 10, 22. 52. AI XXXII 70 

55. M.XXI. 2J. 54 M. XXXIV 47. 55. M. XXXIII 11. 56. M. XXXV. 36. 
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'■ He mounted with joy the divine war-car, his bow strung, that car furnished with all 
kinds of weapons, sounding with a hundred bells, harnessed with thought-swift steeds, and well 
guided by the charioteer ; which had the sound of thunder, and the glory of the shining moon 
or sun ; which had a lofty flag-staff ; which was irresistible, furnished with a protection 
(suvarutham), well-adorned, covered with a net of gold, on fire as it were with glory." ’ 7 

And the following from the Mahabharatci is “ the shortest yet fullest picture of the war- 
car in its greatest if not most ponderous glory : " 

“ Harness up (sajjiknru ratham), the saint cried : prepare quickly thy chariot called the 
war-car, with weapons and banners, with a spear and a gold-staff ( yasti ), noisy with the sound of 
bells, furnished with ornamental doors (yuktas toranakalpanaih), gilded, supplied with hundreds 
of arrows : this was done, and the king placed his wife at the left of the pole ( vame dhuri ), 
himself at the right, and laid within the car the goad, sharp-pointed, made of three sticks.” 

A simpler description tells us that the war-car ready for battle was 

“ Large and fine, and adorned with bells, with a golden net, and light to run with the 
noise of thunder ; well-adorned, furnished with tiger-skins which made protection (guard, 
varuthin), and drawn by good fair-necked steeds.” 7 ’ * 

Of the larger chariots drawn by four horses we read : 

“ All the cars w r ere drawn by four horses ( caturyuj ), and equipped with arrows and 
spears, and a hundred bows apiece ; for each car were two pole-horses directed by one driver 
(dhuryayar hciyayor ekah . . . rathi), and two outside horses fastened to the axle-end (parsni), 
and driven by one driver apiece ( pdrsnisurathi 7 ■’ 

These battle-cars were “ like guarded cities,” and the horses had gilded trappings ( hema - 
bhunda). Each car was accompanied by ten or by fifty elephants. 60 

The earliest Sinhalese chariot was then in all likelihood like the Vedic war-car and may 
be “reconstructed ” as follows : 6 1 

It was of very tough wood, placed on a box, ko$a, fixed on a wooden axle, aksa, fastened 
by thongs of cowhide or other strong material. The seat, bandhura. was single (there may have 
been more than one seat). The “ warriors mounted on chariots ” in Dutthagamani’s battle with 
Bhalluka (M. XXV, 81 j must have stood on the floor of their cars, garta, to the left probably of 
their drivers. A rim, called the anka. protected the cars, and the wheel-spokes were of wood. 

The wheel consisted, besides the wooden circle, of the tire ( rathanemi ), the spokes, ara. 
and the hub, ndbhi. The tire must have been of iron. Note that on the occasion of the enshrining 
of the Relics, the earth seemed as it were rent asunder by, inter alia, “the thundering noise 
of ... . chariots” ( rathasaddehi ). 62 A banner-pole probably stood erect in the car. A horse 
stood on each side of the pole and the two were yoked, guided by a bit, $iprd, and reins, while 
urged by a goad or whip. 

The “pole of the car ” — its girth in one case is left to be surmised from the unspecified 
size of “three bamboo stems ” 6 3 — was fastened to the “box of the car” (kastha), and to the 
double yoke (yuga) that crossed it, and ( dhur ) rested in turn on the necks of the steeds. The 
fastenings of the yoke (like the general cakrabandha, rathabandha ) were probably of leather, as 
also the reins. The ordinary mount must have been from the side or back. 


57. liamdyoua (ed Gorresio) VI, 31. 28. ff. 58. MaMbhdruta (Bombay edition) V, 131. 2’L ff 

59. Ib. V, 155. 13, ft. Chariots with 1 horses are found on the Bharhut Stupa 

60, Hopkins, loe.cit,, p 251 (For the ideal. see frimayana, VI, 86, 2 ff.) 

61 Tb. pp 237-242. 62. XXXI. 43. 4 1. 63. M SI 10 
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The Charioteer (sarathi) 

The ordinary car, with one or two horses, had only one charioteer. There was only one 
in the car which Devanampiyatissa sent to Mihintale to bring Mahinda in. Often, however, Prince 
or King was his own charioteer. We find that Pandukabhaya “ drove his own waggon ” 
(M. X, 33,), £+ and it is Elara's son himself who drives the wheel over the young calf's neck and 
ultimately pays the penalty for it with his own. The injury to the thupa must have been caused 
by Elara himself when driving his own chariot. He would scarcely have flung himself down 
and asked that his head be severed if his charioteer was responsible for the damage. And 
Dutthagamani, immediately upon his death, •* standing in celestial form in the car that had come 
from Tusita-heaven,” is said to have himself driven three times around the great Thupa 
(M. XXXII, 75-77). Vattagamani, in his flight, is indicated to have been his own charioteer. 

The functions of the charioteer in war must form the subject of another paper. An im- 
portant casual occupation of the trusted charioteer was the office of herald when he carried 
written messages or repeated verbal ones. This office Devanampiyatissa's charioteer discharges 
on the occasion referred to above. 

The State-Car. 

We have only one direct reference to this in the Mahdvansa (XXXI, 38, 39) : — Duttha- 
gamani “ mounted his ear of state ( suratham ) that was drawn by four pure white Sindhu- 
horses.” 


The state-car was to the chariot what Suvannapali’s ydna sobhana was to the ordinary 
waggon — the difference being one of splendour and magnificence, not so much in the matter of the 
greater number of horses as in the ornamentation employed to deck the car itself. 

If the gorgeous beauty of the Lohapasada gem-pavilion, modelled on “ Vessavana’s 
chariot which served as a car for the women.” cannot give some idea of the splendour of the king’s 
state-car, the following at least may : 

The Mahabharata speaks of a state-car adorned with sapphires (masara), crystal, and 
gold-plated wheels (hemarubaddhacakrah), “all sorts of gems ” being fastened to it. so that “it 
shines like the newly-risen sun.' ,CJ Yudhishthira has “ a w'ar-car like Indra’s, with golden har- 
ness, and bright with hataka (gold).” et 

The relative positions of tne “ four pure white Sindhu-horses ’ in Dutthagamani ’s state- 
car may have been as follows : one bearing the right-hand dhur ; one the left, the “ near *' horse ; 
one attached to the end of the fore-axle on the left : the other, parallel to this, to the axle-end on 
the right. Another possible arrangement is by interpretation as a double span, the foremost 
drawing on the yoke and pole, the hinder pair on the axle. 

The “ beautiful car " on which the Bcdhi tree was brought to the Capital and later con- 
veyed to the spot where the Eastern Monastery afterwards stood, may not improbably have been 
Devanampiyatissa s state-car. It was certainly the latter's state-car which was sent to bring 
Mahinda from Mihintale, for the Pu/dvaliya expressly describes it as such. 


64. This is the only use or yann to describe what was undoubtedly a chariot or 
his own waggon and fares onward. fearless and surrounded by a mighty army/’ 
do. Xuhabhdrata t XIL 4$ 3Z K. 66. Ib. Vf , 22, 5. 


war-car. Pandukabhaya takes Pali into 
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GARCIA DA ORTA’S 


MONGOOSE PLANTS. 


By T. PETCH. 

T HE publication of an English translation of Garcia da Orta’s Colloquies on the Simples 
and Drugs of India, by Sir Clements Markham, has apparently aroused some interest 
locally in the Mongoose plants, or snake-bite antidotes, described by that author, and 
has given occasion for some speculations concerning their identity. For the most part, however, 
the question was decided nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, as a reference to the standard 
works on Ceylon botany would have shown. But it is improbable that the readers of Markham’s 
edition would infer that such was the case, for his footnotes are decidedly inadequate, and 
frequently botanically incorrect. 

Garcia da Orta was a Portuguese physician who lived at Goa from 1534 until his death 
about the year 1570. He made extensive enquiries into the origin and uses of the drugs employ- 
ed in native medicine, and published an account of his investigations under the title of Coloquios 
dos simples e drogas he consas medicinais da India , in 1563. The book is of interest to Ceylon 
readers chiefly for the fact that it contains the original account of the methods adopted by the 
mongoose in its fights with the cobra, and of three Ceylon snake roots, or snake-bite 
antidotes, one of which is said to afford the mongoose protection against the venom of the snake. 

It has generally been considered doubtful whether Orta ever visited Ceylon. Markham, 
in his introduction, states that he accompanied Martin Alfonso de Sousa in a campaign from 
Cochin against the Zamorin, and in Ceylon. Again, in a somewhat contradictory footnote on 
p. 136, he states positively, “ Orta visited Ceylon at least twice," and immediately qualifies it by 
adding : “ He was with Martin Affonso de Sousa at the taking of Repelin, and when that Captain 
landed at Colombo soon afterwards, Orta probably accompanied him. This was early in 1537. 
On the 15th of February 1538, the battle of Beadala was fought, and Orta seems to have been 
present. Beadala was in the Gulf of Manaar." 

Orta’s book gives very little evidence that he was personally acquainted with Ceylon. 
His references to Ceylon are usually purely general, and merely convey information which he 
might have learnt from hearsay. His tale of the cobra fight was told him by a Franciscan friar, 
and it took place, not in Ceylon, but on the mainland, at Negapatam. He gives a short account 
of Ceylon, but does not say he has been there. In treating of the coconut, he states that notches 
are cut in the stem in order to climb the tree, and does not refer to the Ceylon method, which to 
a European is one of the most astonishing things connected with the coconut. 

There is, however, one passage which shows that, if not actually on Ceylon soil, he was 
close to the Ceylon Coast. It occurs in the Colloquy on the Bezoar stone, on page 363 of Mark- 
ham’s edition : “ I afterwards found them when serving in the fleet off the Ilha das Vacas (near 

Cape Comorin) when many he-goats were killed for the fleet. For the most part they contained 
this stone in their paunches, and the people who sought for them found a great many. After- 
wards those who occupied the island had the custom of killing a great many.” Markham notes 
that this was in 1543. Ilha das Vacas was Delft, but it does not appear that Orta landed there. 
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Another passage is more doubtful. Orta’s book is written in the form of a dialogue 
between one Ruano, an imaginary personage, and himself, but in Colloquy Fifty-eight, he intro- 
duces another person, Dimas Bosque, and he makes the latter relate how he employed Bael fruit 
as a medicine. “ When the Viceroy Dom Constantino was in Jaffnapatam, owing to the continual 
labour of fighting and the heavy rains to which the soldiers were always exposed, a great many 
sickened with dysentery ; and their cure always fell into my hands, as there was no other doctor 
in the fleet.” Now, Dimas Bosque was a real person and a correspondent of Orta's. Are we to 
take this account as a statement by Dimas Bosque, or does Orta make use of the name of Dimas 
Bosque to relate his own experience ?. From the reference to Dimas Bosque in the description 
of the third kind of snake plant, it would appear that it was the latter who was the only doctor 
in the fleet at the time stated. 

Omitting the friar’s tale, now regarded as fairy tale, of the mongoose-cobra fight, the 
following is Orta’s account of the Pao de Cobra, or Snake wood, according to Markham's transla- 
tion. 


“ Of this stick there are three kinds in Ceylon. The most esteemed kind of which I 
spoke, is called in Ceylon (the land of the Chmgalas) Rannetul, a bush rising to two or three 
palmos. 1 It gives out few branches, only four or five, and those very slender. The root is the 
most profitable part, and that also is very slender, finer than the finest of our vine roots, and some 
root of this stick is always above ground. If it is broken or bitten off at any part, presently other 
roots spring out where the place is that was broken. The fruit of this stick is like the elder, only 
vermilion and harder. It grows in round clusters like honeysuckle, the vermilion grains being 
smaller and more open as I said. The flower is a very deep vermilion and apart from the leaf, 
which is like that of a peach tree, the green colour being deeper. The colour of the root is 
between white and grey, and is very smooth to the touch, and very bitter. This stick is found 
in many parts, both in Goa and on the mainland. It is drunk in water, being first well mashed. 
We also give it in wine or in some cordial water. It is also ground like sandal. It is called 
Boqueti avale in Cingalese, so the ambassador told me. 

“ In Ceylon there is another stick or root used as an antidote. The tree is like a pome- 
granate and not larger, and the leaves yellow and very beautiful. The whole stem is thorny. 
The bark is white and thick, cracked, very smooth, and bitter, but not so much so as the first. 
The stick and the root and the bark are what is given, all mixed, but they say the root is the best. 
This tree grows like a pomegranate, and is with the other trees of the forest that are neighbours 
to it, but leans to them in the same way as a gourd, and so the highest branches embrace the 
rest. 2 I ordered cups to be made from this tree for the sick, when they had been touched with 
poison, and I believe that it did them good. These cups also serve to make a posset of treacle 
as some of our doctors prescribe to prevent a poison from doing harm. They say that some of 
this stick is in the island of Goa, but I have not tried experiments with it. 

“ When the Viceroy Constantino was at Jaffnapatam, which is an island off Ceylon, they 
presented a fagot of sticks with their roots, as a thing much esteemed for an antidote. The root 
has a pleasant smell : it is slender, hard, and black. They say that there are many of these 
sticks on the mainland of Goa. The leaf is like that of a mastic tree, as fine and long, with white 
and grey spots, not green. The branches are slender, and extend far over the ground more than 
four or five covados. 1 The leaves are very few, and the branches few and slender, unable to 
bear much weight. The licentiate Dimas Bosque told me about this in his last letter. He is a 
person of learning, very truthful, and of very good judgment as regards the cures he has effected.” 

Orta’s botanical facts have long been known through the summary published by 
Clusius. The edition usually quoted is that in the Exoticorum Libri Decern, published in 1605, 
where it constitutes the seventh book. This is said by Clusius to be the fifth of his editions of 


1 . 1 palmofr ~ 8A incite*. 

*j. Evidently n mistranslation. 

i. 9 to 11 feet. 
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Garcia’s work, castigatior et multis locis auctior.” As Markham states that these versions are 
very incomplete, we quote Clusius' translation verbatim, omitting, as before, the account of the 
fight. It is headed “ De ligno Colubrino." 

“ Tria sunt hujus ligni genera in insula Zeilan. 

‘‘ Primum et laudatissimum illud est a quo subsidium quaerit viverra, vocaturque incolis 
Rametul, Lusitanis Pao da cobra, id est. Lignum Colubrinum, quod serpentum morsibus fit salutare. 
Duorum aut trium palmorum magnitudine assurgit, paucis virgulis, quatuor aut quinque dumtaxat 
tenuibus ; radix quae maxime in usum venit, veluti tenuiorum nostrarum vitium radices, multis 
capitibus aut nodis se propagans, ita ut semper radix aliqua extra solum se exerat, et radice una 
exempta, aliae in ejus locum succedant. Radix haec ex candido cinereo est, solida admodum, amaro 
gustu ; folia Persicas mali, magis tamen virentia ; flos longe a foliis racematim cohaeret, pulcherrimo 
colore rubens. Fructus sambuci, sed rubens etdurus, racematim cohasrens, veluti in Periclymeno. 
Teritur primum haec radix, et ex vino aut aqua cordiali propinatur a serpente percussis ; teritur 
etiam ad cotem Santali modo, et vulneribus inspergitur. Hanc multis aliis regionibus, et in Goae 
continenti nasci tradunt. 

“ Secundum genus veluti primum adversus venena commendatur, eodemque modo quo 
superius usurpatur. Arbor est (cum sola provenit nullis vicinis arboribus). Malo punicae similis, 
spinis brevibus et firmis horrida, cortice candido, denso, rimoso, et solido, et amaro, non tamen 
veluti prioris cortex ; foliis est luteis, aspectu pulcherrimis. Hanc autem, si juxta aliam quampiam 
arborem proveniat, per summos ejus ramos serpere, atque Curcurbitae modo amplecti ferunt. 
Solent ipsum lignum cum radice et cortice permixtum exhibere. Praefertur tamen radix. Hoc 
etiam in insula Goa nasci ferunt ; sed numauam id videre mihi contigit. 

Cum Prorex in Jaffnapatam. Zeilan contermina. esset, dono dati sunt illi aliquot fasciculi 
ligni cum suis radicibus, quae tenues erant, dura, nigra, et odcratae. Earn radicem minfice 
praedicabant, et adversus venena pollere aiebant. Similem in continenti Goae nasci ferunt. Ramos 
habet paucos, tenues, quatuor aut quinque cubitorum longitudine, qui, nisi alligati, sustentare se 
nequeant, sed per solum sese diffundant : folia rara, Lentiscinorum effigie, oblonga, non viridia, sed 
maculosa, sive nigricantibus ex candido maculis respersa.” 

To the above. Clusius added the following footnote, with an illustration of the second kind 
of Lignum Colubrinum. 

“Primi generis fragmentum. trium digitorum transversorum longitudine, anno salutis 
MDLXIV ostendit mihi Salamanticae ornatissimus vir Augustinus Vasaeus, dono olim e Lusitania 
missumD. Joanni Vasaeo viro doctissimo, ejus parenti, cum vasculo e Cocco de Maldiva confecto, 
Lapide Bezar insigni, et vasculis testuaineis : quae omnia mirifice adversari venenis creduntur. 

*' Secundi autem generis (nisi fallor) fragmentum quinque unciarum longitudinis, quodque, 
ut conjicere licebat. duarum unciarum crassitudinem aequarat, mihi non modo ostendebat Londini 
anno MDXXCI, C. V. D. Hector Nunez, Medicus Lusitanus, sed etiam dimidiaejus parte liberaliter 
donabat. Ejus porro materies firma erat. Candida, venis quibusdam distincta, non dissimilis 
fraxini ligno : cortex autem, qui earn integebat, candicans, et quasi cinereus. Utraque vero 
degustata, amaro sapore prasdita esse deprehendebantur. Ejus, quale accipiebam, fragmenti iconem 
lectoris oculis subjecimus.” 

It will be seen that, as far as the botanical facts are concerned, there is little difference 
between the two versions. Clusius makes the mistake of writing Rametul for Rannetul, and he 
omits the reference to Bouqueti avale. probably considering that what the ambassador said was 
not definite evidence. But his description of the second species is certainly more intelligible than 
that of Markham . 4 


4. As Atarkham is so critical of previous versions ofOrta sbJck.it would be expected that be would have taken special 
care to see that his translation was above repro.ich. Bur, on the contrary, it is very often obscure and frequently unintelligible. In 
some passages, a reader who his a knowledge Gf the subject matter can Luess what Orta meant, but other:, are inexplicable. For 
example, m the Colloquy on Cubebs, -we findlr-. 170)- “These eubebas are so highly valued m their own country, that they are gathered 
there first and sent away, and this because they do not come up when sown in other lands,’’ ^What Orta most probably meant wesi 
that they are gathered there unripe (early), and sett away, and because of this they do not come up, etc. But what is the meaning of 
the following passage, re cloves : “ They collect them because the branches that form a great cup give out cords with which to 
collect the cloves, and this is the reason why the trees are beaten and dogged.' 
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In 1578, Christoval Acosta published his Trata de las drogas y medicinas de las Indias 
orientates , another account of the drugs and medicinal plants of India. He included much of 
Orta's work, but gave considerable additions of his own. Markham states that it is copied whole- 
sale from Orta, though “ Acosta occasionally makes independent remarks.'’ But, on turning to 
Acosta’s account of Lignum Colubrinum, we find that the descriptions given by him are so totally 
different from Orta’s, that, as noted by Clusius, it is scarcely possible that he is dealing with the 
same plants. As Acosta states that his snake woods were those used in Malabar, we need not 
confuse the issue by quoting his descriptions. 

The first available local information is contained in Grimm's Laboratorium Ceylonicum. 
published in 1679 (vide Ceylon Antiquary, III, pp. 80-100). In that book two of Orta’s snake 
plants are referred to, as follows: 

“ Ekawcriya. Radix Serpentum. 

“ Vocatur a Cingalensibus Rametul, pulcherrima Planta est, in altum exsurgit cum ramis 
tenuibus, et cum Foliis longis et acuminatis. cum parvis raris Fructibus qui sicut racemi simul sunt 
conjuncti. Radix decurrit in modo serpentum cum nodis sub Terra, valde lignosa, alba fusca 
cum cortice coloris cinerei, et saporis amari. Haec est prima species quam Garcias ab Orta inter 
Ligna Serpentum describit. Vires ejus non minores sunt quam eae quae magna Serpentum arbor 
possidet. Incolae plurimum earn extollunt contra omnia Venena et venenosos morbos. Conterunt 
earn supra parvo lapide et exhibent earn usque ad Semidrach, et amplius.” 

“Arbor Serpentaria, Slangen Boom, vcl Siangen Hout. 

Scu Lignum Colubrinum et Nuces Vomicae. 

''Haec Arbor vocatur a Cingalis Godhakaduru, magna est atque ramos sues simul valde 
inter se commixtos, non secus ac serpentes emittit : ipsius folia potius rotundas quam longae 
figurae cernuntur. Fructus quos progignit sunt notse illae Nuces Vomicce officinarum, quae 
numero quodam in rotundissimo cortice conclusae reperiuntur. Canes ab isto fructu rabiosi fiunt 
et moriuntur. Hoirunibus autem inserviunt adversus venena ; prout a variis Scriptoribus mentio 
facta fuit. Lignum mediocriter durum est parum per anthracinum cum venis albis transcurrenti- 
bus. Optimum est Alexipharmacum adversus omnes venenosos atque Malignos affectus. adversus 
Morsuras Venenosarum Bestiarum aut Serpentinum. adversus Febres communes, Sanguinis 
impuritatem, Scabiem et similes alias aegritudines.” 

Grimm was a doctor who had seen service in Ceylon in the employ of the Dutch East 
India Company, and his descriptions are from local knowledge of the plants. He was evidently 
acquainted with Orta s description, probably from Clusius version, as he gives the alternative 
name Rametul instead of Rannetul. His account definitely fixes the first plant, but he probably 
confuses two allied species in the second. 


Another doctor who was in Ceylon at the same time as Grimm w'as Paul Hermann, the 
chief medical officer in Ceylon of the same Company, and a celebrated botanist. In his Musceum 
Zeylanicum, published in 1717, the following notes occur: 


Ratnethul. Radix recens dulcescit, acris est et corrodens. unde vesiculis excitandis 
frequens est. Cmghali earn contusam imponunt vulneribus a Colubris aliisque venenatis inflictis ’’ 
(p. 51). 


“ Acaweriya. Clematis indica. folio Persicae, fructu Periclymeni 
genus Garc. ab Hort. qui asserit a Cinghalis vocari Rametul, sed xr . 

“ Ghodakadura Lignum circumfertur per Europam nomine Ligni Colubrini 

(p. 47). 


Ligni Colubnm prunum 
falso " (p. 4). 


From the foregoing evidence, we are able to decide what the first two of Orta’s plants 
were, for Hermann’s specimens were seen and named by Linnams. In the first place Rannetuj 
is a mistake. As Hermann notes, the first plant described by Orta is Ekaweriya . and the latter’s 
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statement that it is called Rannetul is incorrect. Rannetul, as I have previously pointed out, 5 
should be Ratnetul ( Plumbago rosea). Hermann recorded that the pounded root was applied 
to snake bites, and in that sense it may be regarded as a “ snake plant, " but it is not one of the 
plants described by Orta. 

The first of Orta’s plants, the one which the mongoose (in fable) seeks in order to protect 
itself against the bite of the cobra, is the Sinhalese Ekaweriya ( Rauvolfia serpentina). The 
descriptions given by Orta and Grimm agree fairly well with this plant. It grows about a foot 
or eighteen inches high, has slender stems and is sparingly branched. Its leaves are lanceolate 
and might be compared to those of the peach, though darker. The stalk of the inflorescence is 
comparatively long in many cases. The colour of the flower is peculiar. The calyx is white, 
tipped with red, and the corolla white, tinged with violet. But after the corollas have fallen, the 
whole of the inflorescence, calyces and stalk, becomes bright red. With regard to the root, there 
js probably some error either in the translations or in Orta’s account. The root-stock is vertical, 
and penetrates deeply into the soil. In the case of old plants, it usually divides into several 
branches about six inches below the surface, and these run up parallel to one another and give 
rise to separate stems. If one of these stems is pulled up, another arises from the root-stock. 
This is probably what Orta meant. The translations apparently confuse two meanings of the 
word radix, i.e. (1) radix in the botanical sense, a true root, and (2) radix as a medicinal term, 
which may be either root or stem according to the fancy of the early pharmacists. The part 
below ground is nodular or somewhat zigzag, and hence has the qualification of a snake root. 
The identification of this plant as the first of Orta’s snake plants was first made by Hermann ante 
1679, and it has been generally accepted by later botanists. Trimen 6 7 notes that the root does 
not appear to be employed in cases of snake bite in Ceylon at the present day, though it has a 
reputation against hydrophobia in native medicine. Another Sinhalese name for the same plant 
is Rat-ekaweriy a, while it was originally named by Linnaeus Ophioxylon serpentinum 

The second of Orta’s species was identified by Hermann with Goda-kaduru , and he 
noted that the wood of that tree was sent to Europe as Lignum Colubrinum. Hermann's specimen 
of Goda-kadaru was seen by Linnaeus and was named by the latter Strychnos Nux-vomica. This 
tree is the well-known source of the alkaloid Strychnine. If, however, we turn to Grimm's 
account, we find several points which throw doubt on Hermann's statement that Strychnos Nux- 
vomica was the source of Lignum Colubrinum, It is true that Grimm makes the same identifica- 
tion and gives the same Sinhalese name, but his description rather suggests a climbing plant. 
Again, Orta states that it is a tree when it stands alone, but a climber when near other trees. We 
may take it that it was certainly a Strychnos, and the only question to be decided is which of the 
Ceylon species it was. Strychnos Nux-vomica is a tree. Strychnos Beddomei is said to be 
either a tree or a creeper, but is a rare species. Strychnos trichocalyx and Strychnos cinna- 
momifolia are large climbers, the latter being the Sinhalese Wel-beli. We should expect that a 
snake plant would be a climber rather than a tree, and the balance of opinion favours Strychnos 
trichocalyx , 8 whose circinately-coiled tendrils may be the serpent-like branches of Grimm, while 
the persistent bases of the tendrils may be the thorns. But it is in the highest degree probable 
that the wood of any species of Strychnos, which would yield a piece of sufficient size, was passed 


5. *Ceylon Antiquary, III, p, 92. 

6. Flora of Ceylon. Ill, p. 126. 

7. Ophioxylon — Snake wood. 

6. Previously known as Strychnos colubrina var, zeylanica. 
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off as snake wood, and that Hermann was correct when he stated that the wood of Strychnos 
Nux-vomica was sent to Europe as Lignum Colubrinum. There does not appear to be any 
evidence that the wood of Strychnos is collected as a cure for, or charm against, snake bites at 
the present day. 

Some further notes on Lignum colubrinum were furnished by Thunberg, who visited 
Ceylon in 1777, and was accompanied on his botanical excursions by a Vedarala, detailed for that 
purpose by Governor Falck. The following account is taken from the English edition of his Travels. 

“Another kind of tree was called the Serpent Tree, by the Dutch Slangen-hout, and by 
the Cingalese Godagandu, which had a very bitter taste. It was us^d not only as an efficacious 
antidote against the bite of serpents, but likewise in ardent and malign ant fevers. The Europeans 
have cups turned of the wood, into which wine is poured, which, in a short time, extracts the virtue 
from the wood, has a bitter taste, and is drank as a stomachic, or strengthener of the stomach. 
Water likewise extracts a green tincture from it. Most probably this tree is the Ophioxylon 
Serpentinum, which grows here, although I had no opportunity of seeing any of the flowers. 
[This conjecture is erroneous— T. P.'\. The wood itself resembles that of the oak, by its grey 
colour, and numerous small pores, which, in the cups that are turned from it, frequently let the 
water filter through them.” 

In this case, the tree referred to is evidently Strychnos Nux-vomica. 

It may be noted that it is only Orta’s second species to which the name Lignum Colubri- 
num, or snake wood, is applicable. The Lignum Colubrinum of South India is obtained from 
Strychnos colubrina, another climber. 

On the question of Orta’s third species, both Hermann and Grimm are silent, and no 
botanist appears to have ventured any identification since. The plant was a climber, with a very 
weak stem, which ran along the ground, in the absence of any support, to a length of about ten 
feet. Its leaves were scattered, or few, narrow, and variegated. This description, as far as it 
goes, fits the Sinhalese Iramusu (Hemidesmus indicus), which is most probably the plant intended. 

Orta’s three plants are, therefore, in the order given, 

Rauvol/ia serpentina Hk. f. 

Strychnos trichocalyx A. W. Hill, or, by substitution, Strychnos Nux-vomica L. 

Hemidesmus indicus Br. 

None of these plants appears to be in use as a remedy for snake bite at the present day, 
nor are they enumerated in the recipes for snake-bite medicines, twenty in number, which Hoatson 
collected in Uva in 1822. 

One further point of interest is worthy of note. There are (at least) two Sinhalese plants 
known as Ekaxveriya , one Rat-ekaweriya, the plant referred to by Orta, and the other Wal- 
ekaweriya. Hermann collected both these plants, but, as so frequently happens, he was given 
the name, Ekaxveriya, for each, without any prefix. Consequently, on page 37 of the Musceum 
Zeylanicum, he has, “ Ekawerya, Periclymenum Zeylanicum herbaceum foliis variegatis diversi- 
coloribus maculis ornatis,” which is Wal-ekaweriya . This name had appeared previously in his 
Paradisus Batavus Prodromus, and in 1712, Kaempfer, doubtless misled by the same name in 
Grimm s book, attached the mongoose story to this plant. Hence, when Linnaeus bestowed names 
on Hermann s Ceylon plants, he named Wal-ekaweriya, Ophiorrhiza Mangos. But the real 
mongoose plant is Rat-ekaweriya. 
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According to Hermann, Ophiorrhiza Mangos is also a snake plant, though it is not one 
of Orta's. He collected two specimens, one of which was named Ekaweriya, as noted above, 
while the other was entered as “ Naghawalli. Colubrina Zeylanica. Periclymeni species foliis 
maculatis : transfertur ex monte Adami, a Nagha Colubro appellato, cujus ictus hujus plantas 
folia mirifice et specifice sanant.” This specimen was also seen and identified by Linnasus. The 
name Nagawalli has not been recorded since, except by Moon, and he identified it, doubtless in 
error, as a common introduced garden plant, Graptophyllum hortense, which would scarcely be 
found on Adam's Peak. It would seem probable that there was some confusion of Hermann’s 
names and specimens in this connection, for it would be unnecessary to go to Adam’s Peak 
to obtain Ophiorrhiza Mungos. However, Adam’s Peak was quite inaccessible to Hermann, and 
he could only have been repeating what he had been told. The possibility of an error in these 
identifications of Hermann’s descriptions with Ophiorrhiza Mangos is also suggested by the fact 
that they both refer to a plant with spotted leaves, whereas those of Ophiorrhiza Mangos are not 
spotted. But his specimens were the latter plant. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 


IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By Rev. S. G. Perera, s.j. 

( Continued from Vol. IV, Part II, p. 101) 


VIII — Jesuit Letters, 1641-1648. 

( Translated from the Original Portuguese, Latin and Italian.) 

1641. 

rMaaoel Sylveiro : 17 Jan., 1641.] 

T HIS new mission is the largest and the best of all the missions in charge of the Society ; 

largest because it surpasses all others in the number of Christians, the best because of 
the goodness and docility of the natives, and because of the greater care and devotion with 
which all treat the things of God and the faith. 

There are ten churches situated throughout the country. The first and the most ancient 
is in the island of Cardiva, with which the mission began. The chief church is of stone, and the 
chapel is already finished. It is dedicated to Our Lady of Refuge, and has three villages belong- 
ing to it, viz : the first is Calapume (Kala-poomi), where the church is, and has 538 Christians ; 
the second Core (Then-karai) with 500 Christians ; and the third Valanoale (Vada-moolai) has 350 
Christians. Total 1,388. More than 300 children attend catechism classes daily, and 30 attend 
the school of ‘ reading and writing.’ 

The second church is dedicated to Our Lady of the Assumption. It was begun in stone 
and the chapel and Presbytery are already built. It has two villages, one named Vatucota 
(Vadduk-koddai), in which the church is built, has 1,340 Christians ; the other Pale has 1,206 
Christians. Catechism classes are attended daily by 526 children, and 30 attend school. 

The third church is dedicated to The Holy Trinity- It was begun of stone this year, 
and the chapel is already finished. It has three villages ; the first in which the church is built 
is called Changane (Chankanai), and has 1,245 Christians ; the second Poluarao (Pol-puram) has 
698 Christians ; the third Cholivarao (Chuli-puram) has 881 Christians. Total 2,824. There was 
a great contest between these Christians as to which village should have a church of stone. 
Those of Changane carried the day. It was agreed to choose a Protector for each, and one 
Sunday after Mass they threw lots with great solemnity. The result was satisfactory to all, for 
each was persuaded that the decision came from heaven, and that God gave to each its Protector, 
to wit : Our Lady for Changane, All Angels for Poluarao, All Saints for Cholevarao. The names 
of these villages and their Protectors were engraved on the stones of the wall of the Chapel. 

The fervour with which they all applied themselves to the construction of the new 
church is both remarkable and edifying, for they themselves brought all the materials for it, the 
elders giving the example. If one avoided work or showed any repugnance for it he would at 
once be reprehended by the others reminding him who the person was for whom they laboured, 
and what great profit the work would be for their souls. The alacrity and delight with which the 
children set about their work is something to behold. They take great pleasure in the work and 
invite the Father to come and see them at work. These new Christians take good care that no 
infant dies without baptism. Two of them have taken on themselves the cost of the ranttW for 
the Sunday Mass, and consider it a great honour, such is the esteem they have for this exalted 
Mystery and Divine Sacrifice. 
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The fourth church is dedicated to Our Lady of the Kings. It has six villages. The first in 
which the church is built is called Pandetiripu (Pandattarippo) and has 464 Christians ; the second 
Madagar (Mathakal) has 626 ; the third Chilate (Chillalai) has 395 ; the fourth Pariabolao (Peria- 
vilam) has 466 ; the fifth Cheriabolao (Chiro-vilam) has 472 ; and the sixth Magorapeti 
(Mahiappiddy) has 257 ; which makes a total of 2,680. During this year 92 children and 14 adults 
were baptised, so that there are no pagans left. 400 children attend the catechism classes and 60 
attend the school. 

The fifth church is dedicated to holy Father St- Ignatius, and foundations are already 
laid for a church of stone. To this church belong four villages. The first, Malagam (Mallagam), 
in which the new church is situated, has 373 Christians ; the second Alabate (Alaveddy) has 976 ; 
the third Elati (Elalai) has 763 ; and the fourth Pugnale Cathuven (Punnalai-kadduvan) has 422 ; 
which makes a total of 2,534. This year 5 adults and 70 children were baptised. Catechism 
classes 355, school 112. 

These new Christians have a great esteem of the Sacrament of Confession, which 
formerly they did not frequent so often thinking that one had to die after confession, as if God 
would not wait longer, but would send them death as soon as they were well disposed. On 
account of this belief many died without confession and without informing the Father of their 
illness. Besides this, the fear lest the Father would punish them for their sins, if he knew of them, 
also made them neglect Confession. This is not very surprising in the case of people who were 
heathens for so many years. They are, however, very well instructed now, and come to confes- 
sion freely, and make their confessions with great care, and the first thing they do in time of 
illness is to send for the priest, hoping by this means to obtain the health of their bodies as well 
as health of soul. Thus they confess very carefully without hiding anything in which they have 
offended God. 

Women who are with child are especially careful in this matter. When the ninth month 
approaches, they at once go to church without waiting for the pains of childbirth, to make their 
confession, bringing offerings according to each one's condition. God does not fail them, but 
gives special favour in the dangers of childbirth, for which they prepare by a good confession. 
During this year some three or four Christians came to the Father out of the usual time, saying 
that they wished to make their confession only to be relieved from the bad state in which they 
were ; and so they made their confession with great grief and repentance. 

A Christian woman of this place was very much afflicted, because, though 16 years 
married, she had no children. She confided her grief to another Christian, a Paravar, who 
advised her to go to church with an offering and ask St. Ignatius to give her a son, saying that 
if she asked the Saint with faith she would obtain it from God. She followed the good advice, 
and going to church with her offering, fell on her knees and begged the Saint with such devotion 
that her eyes were filled with tears. Wonderful to say, after watering the sterile earth with 
her tears, she who was barren conceived and brought forth a son, who was given the name of 
Ignatius. 

Another event not less remarkable took place in connection with this same woman, which 
shows the faith she had in God and in the glorious St. Ignatius. A cow belonging to her was 
attacked with vermin, and was on the point of death when she made a vow to St. Ignatius, that 
if the cow were spared she would make butter the first time the cow gave milk and would offer 
it to the church. The day after making the vow the cow was cured. Those who had seen the 
animal and had given it up for dead marvelled at the result, and began to proclaim the praises of 
St. Ignatius, who worked miracles not only for men but even for animals. What followed was 
not less wonderful. 

As the woman did not take the butter to church. St. Ignatius appeared to her in a 
dream, with a host of armed men, and threatened her for not bringing the promised offering. She 
replied in her dream that it was not through her fault, but because she was indisposed. On 
awaking she brought the butter to church, made her confession with great devotion and related 
what happened and was the more confirmed in her faith and devotion to the Saint. 

These new Christians make much of rosaries and medals unlike formerly ; so much so 
that they do not go about without wearing them round their necks, and will not leave the Father 
till they get them. This year two festivals were celebrated in this church with great solemnity, 
namely, Christmas, when there was a devout performance in the presence of a curious 
and well made crib, the sight of which was a great consolation to these new Christians, 
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who, being ignorant, are more impressed by what they see than by what they hear ; the second 
was the feast of St. Ignatius, Patron of the church. They observed the feast with great devotion, 
mindful of the favours they constantly receive. There was a stately procession, with music, etc., 
both at Vespers and at Mass. 

The sixth church is dedicated to the Princes of the Apostles SS- Peter and Paul- It has six 
villages. The first Thelepule (Thelli-palai), which has a handsome church completely of stone 
and is the residence of the Father, has 1,773 Christians. The second Manituperao (Mavidda- 
puram) has 590 ; the third Mangamao (Veemaagamam) has 377 ; the fourth Pal le (Palai) has 
231 ; the fifth Cathuven (Kadduvan) has 307 ; and the sixth Canganturei (Kangesanturai) has 
167, which makes a total of 3,414 (?) These numbers are according to the roll, but in reality the 
number is much greater and amounts to about four thousand, for this aldea is the most important 
in the kingdom. More than a hundred children were baptised this year. There are 669 children 
in the catechism class and about 100 attend the school. 

The seventh church is of Our Lady Of the AngelS- It has six villages. The first, 
called Mailety (Mailiddy), has 530 Christians. The church is situated here. It is being built of 
stone and the chapel is already finished. The second Vianalao (Vasavilan) has 746 ; the third 
Pallali (Palali) 536 ; the fourth, a village of fishermen (de Pescadores da praia), 161 ; the fifth 
Thaiti (Thaiddy) 620 ; and the sixth Valatalevarao (Verutthalai-vilam) 157. Total 2,750. 
Baptisms during the year 70, catechism 341, school 154. 

The eighth is dedicated to The Holy Ghost- It has seven small villages under the name 
Achiveli (Achchuveli), which name is common to all : the first Barenporovarao, in which the 
church is built, has 178 Christians, the second Perenpurenvani 215, the third Cateveni (Patthai- 
meny ?) 350, fourth Balalai (Valalai) 314, fifth Tambale (Thampalai) 70, the sixth Caderipai 
(Kathirippai) . . . and the seventh Mavercare (Navat-kado) has 90. Baptisms during the 

year one adult and 250 children, which makes a total of 1,701. Catechism 440, school 30. 

The ninth church is dedicated to Jesus, and has five churches (villages) : Pulupale 
(Puloppalai), in which the church is built, has 720 Christians ; Pamaqveni(Tanmakkeni) 350 ; Alipale 
(Allippalai) 200 ; Peliapale (Peria-palai) 140 ; Chorepatu (Chorappatto) 220 ; which makes a 
total of 1,665. Baptisms during the year 55, catechism 250, school 22. 

More than 20 persons were reclaimed from a bad life and were reconciled to the Church, 
along with the women with whom they were married ‘ ao modo gentilico,’ after instruction and 
confession. 

The tenth church is dedicated to the Archangel St- Michael- It has 17 small villages in 
which there are 1,600 Christians. This year 3 adults and 50 children were baptised. Two 
hundred children attend the catechism classes, and 20 attend the school. Twenty persons were 
reconciled and received into the Church along with the women with whom they were married 
after the pagan fashion. They were well instructed and made their confession. 

The Father in charge of this station has also to take care of Palle, owing to a shortage 
of Fathers. He has, moreover, to give missions in the Vani which is an inland district, and has 
many extensive forests of more than 10 leagues in circumference. Here there are many pagans 
and about 1,500 Christians. Last August the Father visited that country at great peril owing to 
the forests and the robbers and rebels who are there. He was well received by all, especially 
by the chief men. He catechised and baptised 10 men with their wives, and about 40 children 
between 2 to 12 years old, of whom one was the son of a pagan, and the others children of 
Christians. The Father also reclaimed 30 men from an evil life. He instructed the women with 
whom they were living in the pagan manner, and married them, to the great consolation of all, 
for the devil who like a lion was infesting that forest was driven and the Faith triumphed. The 
Father planted crosses in various places, and leaving behind Canacapoles or teachers of doc- 
trine to instruct the people, he returned to his station. 

lhe eleventh church is of All Saints, and has four villages under the name of Mugamale 
(Mugamalai). There are in them 2,000 Christians ; 200 children attend the catechism classes 
and 20 attend the school. Many baptisms were administered and many others were reclaimed 
from a bad life. 

To the church of Mugamale belongs a village called Quilale (Kilaly ?) in which is a 
Hermida of the Holy Cross under the invocation of Sao Diago. Many Christians and pagans go 
there in pilgrimage, for God works many miracles, of which it was so far impossible to make 
inquiries, for the concourse of people began of late. 

The twelfth church is dedicated to The Nativity of Our Lady, and is situated in Tambane. 
It has four villages with 2,500 Christians. Catechism classes are attended by 300 children and 
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30 attend the school. Many baptisms were administered and not a few were gained from a bad 
life. Owing to the scarcity of priests and because there is no maintenance, the Father of Muga- 
male is in charge of this church also. 

In the last four churches the Fathers have much work, for the Christians are many and 
are dispersed. Besides, this country is infested by robbers, and is the refuge of rebels. Owing 
to these reasons the Fathers run great risks, and this also is the reason why the Christians are 
not so docile nor so well instructed as those belonging to the other churches in which the Fathers 
can go about without danger. 

From this account of the souls in charge of Ours, and the converts made since they are 
in charge of the kingdom — making a total of 23,720, not counting those who died after baptism, — 
it will be seen that this mission is not the least of the many missions in charge of the Society. 
Though we came late, after the Franciscans had worked for a long time, if the work of the labour- 
ers is to be measured by the amount of success, it is clear that Ours have wrought much in spite 
of the fact that they came late on the field. A thousand thanks to the Society which knows 
how to turn out good workmen. 

1642. 

[Didacos Alionsua.} 

This year we had to put up with many inconveniences as the walls of the church and 
the houses suffered damage, but many distinguished Portuguese came hither and fixed their 
abodes near our house, relieving us greatly by their presence and alms. All the Fathers belong- 
ing to this College spent some days in making the spiritual exercices of St. Ignatius to stimulate 
their zeal in the service of the neighbour. They visit the hospitals where they assist the sick 
both in their spiritual and temporal needs. Those who are condemned to death are not neglected, 
and some of them were often liberated from the jaws of death by the industry and prayers of 
our Fathers. When the prisoners were lately brought hither from Malaca, which fell into the 
hands of the Batavians, we received them with great benevolence, and care was taken to recon- 
cile those who were at enmity. 

The Christians are assiduous in attending church, whither they come attracted by love 
rather than by fear, for they are not fined if sometimes they fail to attend, which is no small sign 
of their edification and charity. So much about the College ; now for some information concern- 
ing the churches attached to the College and not mentioned in previous letters. 

At Changane there are 3,401 adult Christians and 614 children who are taught 1 to form 
letters ’ and are instructed in Christian doctrine. They are so keen and painstaking in learning 
their lessons that even when they are driving cattle they sing canticles ; but what is most remark- 
able in the Christians of this church is their great affection and devotion to the faith. Recently, 
when intestine war broke out and they were obliged to take to the woods and caves, they were 
admonished to be mindful of their eternal salvation even under the stress of persecution. Ac- 
cordingly they flocked to the churches on all sides with such assiduity that they not only attended 
Mass but were even present at the instructions. On this occasion those who up to this time 
had not made their confession, owing to their weakness of faith, did so at once. Moreover, when 
a certain work had to be undertaken for the completion of the church and the materials could 
not be had except from a great distance, there was not a tree which they did not cut down with- 
out hesitation, however great the loss. They were in fact so fired with zeal that they went up 
to the Father of their own accord and offered to bring all the wood that was needed ; which was 
promptly done, the elders giving the example. 

The church of Vattucotei numbers 2,500 adherents. Of these 2,200 make their confession 
at due times, and frequent the church for Mass, etc. If some happen to be absent on the usual 
days of obligation, they make up for it on other days. However, lest they relax afterwards some 
light punishment is imposed. There is singing at every Mass. On Saturdays, as the church is 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the Vespers, Litany, Salve, and Ave Maris Stella are sung in 
Tamil. There are 460 children in the catechism classes. They are so well advanced in the 
knowledge of their Christian doctrine that they grow up to be good teachers, and they are well 
prepared for that office. 

The church of Cardiva has 1,600 souls. The Father in charge of them finds in them 
every aptitude for Christian piety, for those who are won from paganism make much of the 
faith. Once when a Christian of this place was going to another village on business, a pagan met 
him and asked him whether he was a Christian or a pagan. When he acknowledged boldly that 
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he was a Christian, the pagan was so incensed that he threatened to kill him unless he abandoned 
his faith at once. The Christian was firm in his faith and showed himself ready to suffer for 
his faith. Thereupon the pagan rubbed some superstitious ashes on him, but the faithful 
Christian contemptuously trampled the ashes under foot, and thus obtained a victory over the 
pagan. If one of Ours could only reside with them, they will be able to act more boldly. 

1643 . 

[Sifflao de Figuereido, 1 December, 1643.] 

In the College of Jaffnapatao and in the twelve churches attached to it, there are thirteen 
priests and a Lay Brother. Three of these are engaged in the work of the College, and the 
others are occupied in looking after the Christians in our charge. In this kingdom there are no 
new conversions since all have already been converted to the faith. They are all so well 
instructed by Ours that there is scarcely a boy or a girl who does not know the catechism 
thoroughly, besides the whole cartilha of Marcos Jorge, which has been translated into their 
language. 

All the Christians who are capable of it make their confession and receive Communion 
each year, while those who are more advanced in devotion and piety do so oftener. The oppres- 
sion which these poor Christians have to suffer is incredible, and is much more than what those of 
Manar suffered. I do not know when we shall have redress ; but it is certain that for want of 
it the greater part of the people abandon the territory of Our Lord the King, and go to cultivate 
and populate the lands of our enemy, the King of Candia. I wish I could appear before the pious 
King of Portugal, and represent to him the great wrongs which some of his ministers do to His 
Majesty under the cloak of justice ; for I am sure that a king so pious and so desirous of doing 
good will not tolerate that newly converted Christians find it preferable to be subjects of a pagan 
king than of his own, on account of the officials who govern them and despoil them. The trouble 
which Ours have on this account is very great, and their labours are frustrated and brought to 
nought. 

In the town of the Portuguese there were many disagreements, some between the soldiers, 
others between the Captain and the Vigario de Vara, and others still between the same Captain 
and the Religious of the other Orders, which were all settled by the mediation of Ours. 

1644 - 

In the College of Jaffnapatao there are two Fathers and a Lay Brother. One of the 
Fathers is Rector and the other is school master, and teaches Grammar : the Brother is in charge 
of the estates which are attached to the College. In the Mission of which the Rector is also 
Superior, there are 12 Fathers resident in 12 churches. Once, one of them had to keep away 
from his church for some time, for the place was too near the rebels who are attacking and dis- 
turbing the country. As some of these Christians have been baptised in a hurry and within a 
few years, their faith even now is sometimes found faulty. The Fathers seeing this were very 
solicitous about them, and determined above all to teach the children well, as they were per- 
suaded that those children could be expected to become good Christians. It is a matter for giving 
thanks to God Our Lord to see how well the children are taught, and how well they know the 
prayers of the Catechism and many other things which the Fathers have done into their language. 
It can not be said that the children of any particular Residence know better than the children of 
another, for it seems that they are all masters, and are able to teach Christian doctrine even to 
men advanced in age. 

In one Residence there were some houses which gave great scandal to the people, houses 
of dissolute women, both married and unmarried, the husbands of the former being absent from 
their homes for years. The Father took no small pains in this matter, and with God's help put 
an end to the disorders, marrying those who were not married and bringing back to their homes 
the absent husbands, so that all now live in peace, repairing their past scandal to the great satis- 
faction of the people of the country. ' 

In the Residence of Mugamale there is a Hermida, called the holy Cross of S. Diego. 
In this place God works some miracles by means of this holy Cross. [Here follows a long list of 
Miracles]. & 
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1644 

[Andrew Lopez to the General of the Society ol Jesus. lal ] 

The College of Jaffnapatam has 12 Residences with 12 Fathers attached to them. The 
Fathers have to undergo great fatigues in the administration of this mission, because the Christians 
do not live together in villages, but are scattered through coconut plantations (palmares). The 
Fathers apply themselves with great zeal to the cultivation of these new Christians ; yet they 
surpass themselves in the care they take to teach the young generation. It is a matter for conso- 
lation to see how they (the children) learn the mysteries of our holy faith and are able to recite 
the catechism and many other prayers, which the Fathers have translated into their tongue. In 
general, all these Christians have great respect for the Fathers, on account of the example of 
their lives, of their zeal for souls, and of the protection they afford them in their troubles with 
the officers of the King. 

Besides these 12 Residences, the Fathers are in charge of the territory known as Vanny, 
where there are about 1,000 souls, without church, properly so called, although the Fathers 
several times preached missions there, which gave great glory to God. But now for five years 
it is no longer possible to do so. Beginning with the Residence which is nearer to the hill country, 
we have : 

The Residence Of Cutandaculam : the Patron ; of the church is St. Michael : it has 2,538 
Christians, and 197 children attending catechism daily. 

The Residence Of Palle : Patron, a beautiful Crucifix, which is a source of consolation to 
the Christians of those woods ; there are 1.637 Christians. 208 children attending catechism and 
27 attending the school. 

The Residence Of Tambamma : Patron. The Nativity of Our Lady ; Christians 2,614, 
516 children attending catechism, 45 attending the school. 

The Residence of Mugamaile : Patron, All Saints : Christians 2,000, children, 200 
attend catechism, 15 attend school. 

The Residence Of Achevelli : Patron, Holy Ghost ; Christians 2,500, children, catechism 
600, school 50. 

The Residence of Mailatty : Patron. Our Lady of the Angels ; Christians 2,985, children, 
catechism 400, school 190. 

The Residence Of Telipulle : this is the principal Residence of the Kingdom of Jaffna- 
patam. Patron, SS. Peter and Paul ; Christians 4.660, children, catechism 664, school 200. 

The Residence of Malagam : Patron, Our Father St. Ignatius : Christians 3,222, children, 
catechism 500, school 150. 

The Residence Of Paditiripu : Patron, Oar Lady of Remedies ; Christians 2,627, children, 
catechism 375, school 100. 

The Residence Of Changane : Patron. The Holy Trinity : Christians 3,140, children, 
catechism 477, school 123. 

The Residence of Vatucote : Patron, The Assumption of Our Lady ; Christians 2,624, 
children, catechism 250, school 50. 

The Residence of Cardiva : The above churches are enumerated from East to West. 
They stand on the continent to the North of Jaffnapatam, Facing Vatucote is the island of 
Cardiva. The Patron of this Residence is Our Lady of Remedies. There are 1,740 Christians, 
227 children attend catechism daily and 52 attend the school. 

Total. Christians belonging to the College of Jaffnapatam, 32,287, besides 1,000 
Christians who live in the Hill country of Vanny. Children attending catechism 4.624. 

1648 . 

[Balthasar de Costa: 2S November, 1648] 

There are in this College, a Rector, another Father who teaches Latin, a Lay Brother, 
who looks after the estate and is procurator, and a virtuous secular priest in charge of the school. 
There are 22 students and 80 children in the school. These students have a Confraternity with the 
usual exercices ; they say the office of Our Lady every day, and make their confession every 
eighth day. The Rector and his companion also attend to the other ministrations of the Society, 
especially hearing confessions and preaching. 


191. Translated by the Very Rev L. Besse. S. J Caf 1907. 
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In the interior of the country the Society has charge of 12 churches in which 12 Fathers 
are usually stationed, though for lack of subjects there were sometimes less. The Fathers have 
charge of 24,366 persons 1 fit for confession,’ and 609 school children learning to read and write. 
More than 4,620 children attend the catechism classes. In this district there is not a single 
pagan left. However, on the occasion of the famine. 800 persons were baptised, and of these 608 
or more died soon afterwards. 

All the Christians of these Residences make their confession once a year in Lent, which 
they did not do up to now ; for as they were baptised in great hurry, and many compelled by the 
fear of being driven out of their country if they chose to live as pagans, it did not seem expedient 
to be too exacting. The children are indeed the best instructed in the whole of the East, and 
there is thus great hope that this mission will one day be more flourishing. 

Father Robert Nobili. owing to his advanced age and infirmities, came to this island 
from the mission of Madura to rest for two years, during which he did much good with the 
books he composed for the children. In the district of the Residence called Mugamale, there 
is an ermida under the invocation of S. Diago, in which is a cross which works miracles and is 
much resorted to by a large concourse of the faithful both of this kingdom as well as from 
outside. 

(To ce continued, * 
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“ CUCKOO MESSAGE.” 


By W. F. Gunawakdhana, Mudaliyar. 


(Continued from Vol. III., page 18.) 

r JTyECAPITULATION . — The Peninsula of Jaffna, as a part of Ceylon, had always been a part 
' of the Sinhalese country, until, during a time of national weakness, it had been seized and 
colonized by Tamils from Pandya, under a General named A’rya Chakrawarti, who erected 
it into an independent kingdom and became its first ruler. A few generations had passed when 
Parakrama Bahu VI, King of Ceylon, great in resources and power, thought it not fitting that there 
should be two centres of independent authority in this Island, and therefore sent his adopted son 
Prince Sapumal, at the head of an army, to reduce the Kingdom of Jaffnapatam into subjection to 
the Sinhalese throne. This was accomplished by the Prince to the great joy of the Sinhalese 
nation ; and, as it was necessary that the occasion should be celebrated in a permanent form, the 
present poem was composed by the Principal of the Irugalkula College at Dondra, in the form of a 
message to the victorious Prince, who was then at Jaffna, as Viceroy of the Sinhalese King. The 
envoy employed to convey the message is a cuckoo, which bird is first addressed in most flattering 
and endearing terms, and then informed of the distinguished duty on which it had been selected. 
Consent being assumed, the envoy is first given a description of the city of Dondra from which 
he is to start on his important journey. From that point, the poem now proceeds : — ] 
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22. And in this city so with plenty blest, 

Where all the wealth and all the charms of Heaven 
Would seem to have an earthly centre found — 
Here where the eye is pleased, the soul is lulled — 

23. The Lily-coloured-god 2 5 in glory shines, 

In endless prowess the mighty Vishnu’s peer — 
Who crushed the previous gods and shewed his ire. 
And now presides as guardian of the Faith. 

24. His might and glory, as the sun and moon 

With diverse rays, have filled both earth and 
heaven ; 

Imposing sight ! as if at crack of doom. 

The raging storms had struck the Milky Deep, 2 
And hurled its gems with billows soaring high, 

A sparkling flood, above, below, around. 


25. This is the god whose sacred seat Dondra, and to whom, at Buddha’s death-bed, the care of Lanka, which, it was 
foreseen, would become an abiding home of theFaith, was committed by Tndra the chief of the gods. By lily colour here is meant 
the colour of the blue water lily, ^Conf. bt. 29 infra), which is also the colour of Vishnu <Conf. Note 8, p. 15), and on that account this 
god is generally conrused in popular idea with ishnu himself. The confusion is heightened by the fact that nothing oi the godS 
pedigree and history as an independent deny ia known. 

26. In poeiic f mcy, Might, conceived as a visible object, glows like nre, and may be compared to the ravs of the sun, and 
other objects having a fiery glow, such as various gems. Ac. Glory, which n not a power, but only the external man.feststjcn of 
pre-eminence, is conceived as mild and white m colour, and therefore comparable to the rays of the Mcon and other objects of a 
* hite glow% such as the heavenly Ganges, pearls, &c. The might of the god of Dondra is felt over the whole cosmos, and his fame 
is everywhere. In other words, his nrght andglory ccncei\td as \i?ible objects, have so filled the world that he appearance 
is that of the picture drawn by the poet. To understand this picture fully, it has to be remembered that the milky oet an iNcte 14. 
p. 16), is perfectly white, and it has further to be noted that the bottom of the sea is a va*t repository of all gems ot the “purest 
ray serene.^ If a raging storm were to hurl up the wateis o T ' this ocean with its gems, the waters jerfectiv white, will re- 
semble his gnry, and the gems o: various colours his might m -<le form, the two spread and filling space together. 
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With glinting swords as fishes, and the shields 
As turtles, whirling disks - 7 as currents strong, . 
The Danva sovereign’s 28 host, a raging sea, 

Did find at this god’s feet its beach and bound 


His fingers tender shoots, hisarms long boughs, 
Pearl-clusters flowers, his bounteous gifts the fruit. 
His rows of blue sapphires the swarming bees. 

This gracious god portrays the tree of Heaven.- 9 


And he, an elephant destroying still 

The plantain-grove of human woes, is feared 

By Vepachitti, King of Titans, so 

That down below, meseems, that Titan hides 

Amid three rocks, by Meru fortified, 

And by the ocean girded all around.' 1 

As shadows in the western sun, still grow 

This godhead's fortunes ; Lakshmi Jl holds him stTl 

In fond embrace. But see the moon, with spot • 

It w'axes or declines with varying phase. 

Be e’er so great in glory, will the moon 
Thus stand compare with this illustrious god 0 

Seductive sight, this god is like that river 
Of peacock’s radiant hue, the Kalindi, 32 
With eyes of nymphs delighting in the sight, 

Like fishes playing in that lovely stream. 

His glory is like moon, his victory 

The Eastern Rock 3 3 ; and when this moon adorns 

This rock, his foes but lotus-flowers, decline. 

His friends. Chakoras,"- ' revel in delight ! 

When, on the diamond throne, the Teacher sat 
Of endless Bliss, and Mara came to war, 

Undaunted stood this god, his circling bow 
In play. 3 3 What need of words his prowess to tell '. 
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31. At even-tide, when damsels at his fane. 

With golden bells resonant round their feet, 
Like thankful bees around a bounteous flower, 
Have done their nautch, then duteous enter thou. 


27. A kind cf circular weapon with which gous are aimed ; used to be hurled at an enemy with a whirling motion 

28. The Danva sovereign s host are the Danavas, who, like the Danyas. are A sura? or no geds, to wit, persons as good 
as gods, but not of their order. They were the possessors of Heaven before the gods, who conquered that place and expelled 
them therefrom, from which time there has t een eteicru wai l ai e be tv t * t The tv c races, huth wailait rdw r\ - end* in the defeat 
of the Danavas if the god of Donura leads on the other side. For. as the waves ot the sea must end at the beach, so the on-rush oi 
the Danavas end at the feet of this god, by their prostration there, as the vanquished. Evidently the gods are the mythical 
symbol for the Aryan invaders of Northern and Central India, and the “ no geds tor the original Dravidian pos-essors of the 
country. 

29. There are five trees in Indra 6 paradise, each one of which yields everything desired. They are all auspicious objects. 

30. Vepachitti is a king of the A=uras or no gods. Aftertheir expulsion from paradise, the A'-uras dwell m a nether world, 
at the bo tom of Meru, m the svace between the thi ee rocl»!- cn w 1 ich RIeiu rests. All round Meru is the deep sea, and the poet 
in a flight of fancy says that Vepachitti hides in this well fortified and well guarded position, for fear of the god of Dondrs. 

31 The goddess of fortune \Note 12, p. 16). 

32, Kalindi is the river Jumna. In poetic convention, its waters are of a bright blue colour. 

33, The rock over which both sun and moon are supposed to rise. 

34, Chakora is a i lrd (Greek partridge > which fabled to re\el in the Mcon-tea m w hith forms its food- 

So. In concentrating his thoughts for the attainment of that enhghierment which culminated in supreme illumination 
or Buddbahood, the Buddha sat with his back to a Bo-tree, on a diamond threne which had miraculously sprung up for the 
great occasion; and thither Mara, a great and powerful god cane as the Tempter to prevent the Buddha just going to be, from 
attaining a position which would destroy hi?* (the Mara’-) empire, i e. the empire cf the senses. Alluicmente faihrg, he' tried 
weapons of force though without effect. Most of the gods who had assembled to witness the aua-nment of Eud^hahood had 
fled : but the poet says that the god of Lily-Hue stood undaunted and plied bK how. 
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In awe behold the god of Inly Hue, 

The lion strong that broke the frontal knobs 
Of elephants yclept the former gods, 36 
And made his glory shine like rows of pearls 
Of loveliest ray, around the muses’ necks. 
Salute his lotus-feet, and take thy leave. 


Thence to the sacred precincts wend thy way, 

Of that uplifting scene, the great vihdr, 

Which in the centre of this city shines. 

With spacious courts besprent with snow-white 
sand, 

Suggestive of the Milky Sea, 37 with waves, 
Reflecting everywhere moon’s gentle beams. 

There icons of the Sage 3s , installed in shrines 
Touched by the painter s hand with tender skill, 
Resplendent glow. Salute their lotus-feet, 

That Bliss be thine, where life’s revolving wheel 
Of birth and death, and birth and death again, 

Will be at rest — where ends all heat and toil.- 9 

Next see the Bo, green nearly as the sea, 

The chief of trees, 40 which here adorns the sky, 
Majestic in its trunk of spotless w hite, 

A friend in need to calm all life’s alarms. 

What graceful boughs ! What wealth of fruit 
unborn 

Of flower ! And with what love adored of men, 

A source of purity ! 3 Tis like the moon. 

On elephant up-borne, 11 of planets chief, '■ 
Revolving in the heavens that orb so white, 

And such a welcome lamp when darkness falls ! 
The moon, with hare’s image, 43 and pure of beam, 
Adored ol men, 44 and cause of gentle dew. 

So like the moon this sacred object glows. 

Before it bend thee low and reverence pay. 45 


36. The Asuras are called the ** former sods because they were the former po ^es^ers of Heaven 

37. See Note 14. p. 16. 

08. S ge, the Buddha. 

39. The Nirvana or Summit w Bo.nnnoi the Buddhists is a complete cessation of active existence, free from birth and aeatn 
which are the causes 01 sorrow. It 16 a quiescent state, a perpetual peace. 

40. TheBd, jicus rcligiosa, is called the chief of trees by the Buddhists, evidently from its religions importance a e an 

object of veneration, this veneration being due to its association with Buddha at the attainment of hi® supreme enlightenment. The 
Buddha received omniscience under this Tree (see core 35 above), and Himself paid it reverence. Bis follower- therefore adore it out 
oflove for Him, and feel much comfort and assurance of future reward in such act ol piety, directed as it ultimately is towards 
Buddha Himself. . . 

41. The word Moon (“ Chandra *\ns indifferently used both for the celestial object and the god whose habitation in* 

That god rides upon an elephant. 

4 -j, The Moon is called the chief ol the planets because it is the largest (in appearance) as seen from the earth. 


43. See Note 9, p. 15. 

44. The Moon, especially the crescent Moon, seems to have been id ancient times, an object of love and adoration. 

45. The whole stanza is a comparison or simile, A simile becomes possible only when there is a common attribute by reason 
of which the subject of comparison resembles the object which forms the standard cf comparison. Thus if the lady’s face is compared 
to the Itoon the common attribute it brightness. expressed or understood It will be seen that though the sacred Bo-tree is here 
compared to the lloon, there is no common attribute or set of common attributes running through! ut to sustain the simile. It = 
iadue to the fact that the simile ie brought ..bout by an aitiflcial process known as double entendre rt hicb consists of a mere play 
upon words conveying two meanings for two sides, but yet by the sameness of sound serving as the common attribute of a sort , for 
both sides; as when we sav, the lady's finger is like a bell, because both haven ring. Compositions of this class, nke feats 
of magic, are esteemed for the ingenuity they -hew. The length of the translation here is due to the same set ot words being 
separately tran-la‘ed as attributes for the two sides altem-tely 
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36. See monks of saintly life, whose wants be few, 
Most fragrant flowers on the Mandara-tree 4 ° 

Yclept the Lord with Five-fold vision blest. 47 
Salute them friend, with heart of love profound. 

37. When rising comes the full>orbed moon to view, 
Dispelling darkness falling all around, 

And evening bloom is sought by busy bees, 

On trees and shrubs resounding with their din. 
Then, by the precincts of the holy place, 

Find on the mango- tree thy simple bed. 

38. What time kissed by the sun's congenial ray, 

The lotus-ponds begin to blush and smile, 

When Guru. 4 ' though with lustre undisplayed, 
Arises on the rolling dial of time, 

At that good moment, loving homage pay 
To Him of Ten-fold Power, 49 and rise on wing. 

39. There, in the air, with gentle breezes fanned, 

Sweet with the fragrance of the choicest flowers, 
See filles de joie, hear drums and chanks and 

horns,- — 

Good omens 7 '’ greeting thee, and then proceed. 

40. In New Street, maids behold, whose slender frames 
Most delicate and soft, superbly shine, 

Their faces fresh as lotus-flowers new-blown, 

Their palms transfixing, by their tender glow, 

The eye, therewith the heart, of gallant swains. 

As tender leaves invite and hold the deer. 

41. Next Mangul-Vella pass, a lovely sheet 

Of snow-white sand, which looks a carpet spread 
By Madam Earth, the day the gracious god 
Of Lily Hue came here from o’er the main. 7 1 
42 At Vellemadain, see the radiant glow 
Of rubies cast on shore by ocean-wave. 

These shine like lamps in loyal homage lit 
To wise Ganesha,,’ - Counsellor divine. 

A thousand charms beside here greet the view. 

This is a place like part of Indra’s Heaven. 

43. Proceed and see the wold, so like a dame. 

The round hill-side her waist, tamala 5Z vines 
In radiant bloom, her tresses gay with flowers : 
With noisy parrots thronging line on line, 

In rounds unbroken, seeming to thy view 
Like rows of em'ralds glittering on her form. 


46. One of the five trees of Indra s paradise. 

47. The Buddha, who. in addition to his sight as a human being, had tour superhuman vision*. 

43. The planet Jupiter, called Gurv because its regent is the Guru or teacher, of the gods. 

49. The Buddha. 

50. In going on an important journey, it is necessary that the start should be made at a lucky hour. Here it was at the 
moment of the rising of Jupiter along with the sun early in the morning : and the good omens met with at the start assure the 
^ucce*>s of the journey. 

51. The god of Lily Hue, according to the tradition preserved at Dondra, came over from Southern India, in the shape of a 
floating log of kihiri ( acacia cateeAu), and touched shore first at Kiralawella. a small fishing port of Dcr dra. But the Kapurala or the 
god-invoker at Simgama near Hikkaduwa, who had been apprised in a dream, and was going with a large procession to receive the god, 
had not yet arrived, bo the god had to put back to sea, where, rounding the Point of Dondra at Smha^ana, he floated on to Mangul- 
vellfi-on the ilatara side of Dondra, whereon the shore he was received with all due hcmrgeby the functionary frcm Simgama with 
his train, and carried m procession to Dondra. Mangul-vella (auspicmu* beach) received that name from the auspicious event of his 
touching. 

The kthiri log was duly converted into an image of the goa, nnu painted blue. Hence the god is a’so ( ailed Lihirekpu? (Sans- 
krit- Ehadira-aehall-utpala), i.e. (god of) the kihiri kg of lily (colour). 

52. Ganesha is the wisest of the gods. He seems to have been held m special veneration at Yeilemadrma. 

53. In Indiat tamaia means a kind of tree. In Cevion- it means also a kind of creeping olant not identified, but supposed 
to be asparagus. 
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44. There, on the South, see Naga-Kovil famed 
For serpent-king with wide expanded hood, 

Who, by his form, proclaims great Muchalind, 

The first pious member of the hooded race, 

Within whose ample folds, ’neath open hood, 

The Sage, in serene rest, passed week the sixth. 1 " 

45. Next, in thy flight, o'er Ukgalbeula pass 

Where beauteous maidens, radiant in their smiles, 
Speak honeyed words from lips of ruddy glow, 

And with their glances flying like darts around, 
Proclaiming Cupid's war, shew like the nymphs — 
The glorious nymphs, of Indra’s paradise. 
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At Mapa-Patun, rest thyself a while. 

And see the charms of that delightful town, 
The work of Viraba, 55 the satrap Prince, 
In glory like the moon, in grandeur sun. 


Thence take thy flight across the NU-Vala, " 

A noble stream, all seeming like the track, 

Along which Sea, the herdsman, fain would draw 
Gongiri, sturdy ox, nigh unto him. 

Blue clouds in line unbroken being the rope, 

Now dangling on this track, now on the move. 

At Matota, great town, in power renowned, 

See elephants in stall, by chains restrained. 

With ichor flowing down their necks, they seem 
Like clouds assembled for to drink the sea. 

Be not afeard at sight of these huge beasts. 

Though red their eyes, but serene wend thy way. 

The stretch of fields at Panguran survey. 

And there encharmed behold the lovely sight 
Of sylphrae damsels, slender in their frames. 

Red in their lips, aglow as golden vines, 

To see whose beaming faces like the moon. 

One thought suggests— one thought, oh, bliss to 
think ! 

Proceeding farther, still see maidens fair, 

In fields of el, 5 7 engaged in joyous play. 

Bright strings of midel 58 buds, like rows of gems, 
Their shapely busts adorn, na 59 flowers their ears ; 
And with their pretty mouths, so lotus-like. 

They sing in floating notes melodious lays. 


54. After attainment of supreme enlightenment, the Buddha spent seven weeks in perfect rest in the vicinity of the spot 
where the great struggle had been gone through. The sixth of these weeks he passed inside a “ silver palace ' made of the coils 
of the great body of Muchalinda, sheltered from sun and dew by the hood of the great cobra spread above. 

65. There were two Virabahus m the history of Ceylon, one king in 1207, and one 1391-96. Evidently the latter is the one 
here intended as having founded the town of Mapa-Patuna, while he was Mapa or heir presumptive, and viceroy of South Cei lcn. 
Mapa-Patuna f" the town of the Heir Presumptive ') is that part of the present tow n of Matara which lies on the southern bank 
of the river Xilvala. between that river and the sea, and at the western end of which the old Dutch fort is situated. The old 
town of Matara ("Matota. the great ferry ”) is that part of the present town which lies on the opposite bank ot the river. 

56. Nilvala-ganga (the river of blue clouds) is the name of the river which flows into the sea through the town of Matara. 
It takes its riBe at Gongal-kanda, "hill of the bovine rock ” in Moravak Korale. 

57. Hill-paddy. 

58. Barnngtonia racemosa the inflorescence of which is in long racemes of buds hanging from long stalks. 

59. Iron-wood tree which has a beautnul sweet flower. 
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51. Here too, in groves of mdnamal , 60 behold 
Young sparks with maidens holden by the hand. 
Like ponds the maidens shew, their shiny breasts 
The swans of golden hue, their plenteous love 
The limpid element which fills the pond. 

These sights observing yet pursue thy -way. 
Unmarred, as one with power supernal blest. 

52. Along the way, adorning either side, 

Here champak 6 trees, there erahenda stand. 

In beauteous garb they shine, of golden bloom, 
With busy bees reasonant on the wing. 

Sweet gentle breezes sweeping o'er the flowers, 
Come scattering honeyed wealth. Their cool enjoy. 

53. Pea-cocks with tail unfolded strut about, 

On tops of rocks, before they go to roost. 

Think not thee pressed for time, but see their 
charms, 

And passing on, cross o'er Polvatta bridge. 

54. Date-palms luxuriant in the grateful soil, 

Now, on the forest fringe along the way. 

Display their gorgeous wealth of crimson fruit, 
Enmeshed in nets of spiders' daintiest toil. 

Like coral bunches of the loveliest hue, 

Bound m white bags of gauze, these seem and 
gleam. 

55. Proceeding enter Maha Weligam, 

Luxurious place, where, in the glow of gems 
In portal-arches, night looks as the day. 

And where sweet Tamil strains regale the car. 

56. Here streets are broad, and shops on either side, 
With gems exposed m bright abundance, shew 
Much like ihe scene when once upon a time. 

The god of kasa- 60 bloom's resplendent hue, 1 - 1 
Become a mighty boar, upturned the earth 
And bore it on his tusks, a glittering sight. 0 D 

57. There flourish houses of great merchants, high 
On virtue’s roll, with judgment ever sound 
Anent all things which keep the mart supplied, 
And m their fearless speech, like Guru, 66 wise. 

In prowess are they like the god of war, 

And in their wealth, the Regent of the North, 6 ' 


60. Mimusops elengi which ha-> a beaut nil Sower yellow or white. 

61. The well-known tree Miehelia champaka bearing a beaut iful fragrant now er. 

62. Cassia fistula which bears beautiful yellow flowers in large hinging clusters, commonly called m Sinhalese ehela. 

63. A small plant with a flower of bright blue colour. 

64. Vishnu s body is of the colour of the ka=a flower, i.e. br.*ht blue. 

65. Once an Asura named Hirar.ydksha (‘‘ Golden-eyed ') draaged the earth to the bottom ol theses. Vishnu, takirg the 
form of a black boar, dtved into the bottom of the ocean, fought the Asura for a thousand years and destroyed him, and bearing 
the earth on his two tu 5 k«, restored it to its former yosition, The pcet here imagines what the spectacle wculc have been it 
the earth had been turned upside down, with all the gems at the fcotum ghtteurt at the top, seeing that the bottom ol the sea 
and therefore the bottom of the earth is the repository of the richest gm> (Note £6 supra.;, and he makes that the standard oi 
comparison for the sight at Wehgama which was famous as an emporium for gems, 

66. Hegent of the planet Jupiter, who. in Indian Mythology, ib the Preceptor of the gods. 

67. The god Vaiaravana who is the Eastern Pluto in the matter of wealth. He dwells’ in the city of Alaka. on the outskirts 
of which the peak Kailasa of the Himalayan range stands. 
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58. There lovely creatures move, their heaving orbs 
Full on their bosoms, each on other pressed, 

Well scented and adorned with sandal paste 

And glowing kokum 6i mixed — bright cooling blend. 
To eyes once soothed with their celestial charms, 
What use again of camphored sandal-balm? 

59. There too see Moorish beauties here and there. 

Soft are their forms, and of a golden sheen. 

Like Sarasvati, 88 in their hands they hold 
Apt parrots whom they teach the art of speech. 
Sweet words, one at a time, with patience taught, 
With patience learnt, reward the pleasing toil. 

60. Done with these sights, proceed in graver mood 
To see the beauties of the great vihdr , 7 0 
Which, with its glorious charms, the heart adorns 
Of this great sea-port town it sanctifies. 

A crystal wall surrounds the sacred place, 

With portals high and wide, and all around. 

Fair orchards stand, e’er green, imparting joy 
To pea-cocks’ eyes, suggesting laden clouds. 71 
In setting snch, the holy precincts glow, 

Bestrewn with sand, white as the lunar beam. 

61. Proud work this fane, of Devadhikari, 7 2 
Minister great, a golden casket filled 
With precious camphor in his virtues pure, 

Who worked intent on future Buddhahood. 

That end in view, desiring men be shewn 
The w’ay to Supreme Bliss, in that true light. 

The Teacher's Law, which, for the fields of hearts, 
Is grateful rain, to quicken seeds of good. 

Provision did he make that ghostly guides 
Arriving from the four directions here, 

Be here supplied the four bare needs of life, 7 * 

That they may serve the higher needs of men. 
There, at this fane, thy fatigue all forgot, 

And all thy thoughts fixed on salvation dear, 

Enter with awe the shrine where glows the Sage, 7 * 
And worship at his feet, in faith profound. 

62. Next go and see the holy hermits here, 

Who, holding fast the five conduits of sense 75 
In full control, observe their rigid rules ; 

And pleased in eye and heart, thou gentle friend, 
Mild as the moon, salute their lotus-feet, 

And merit gain towards thy ghostly weal. 

63. Now, when the golden swan, the Gem of heaven 7 6 
With w ings expanded in his spreading rays, 

Hath, in his flight, arrived in western skies, 

And sought the shelter of the lotus-pond — 

The glowing sea where sea and sky do meet, 

Thou too, then, friend ! take shelter on a tree. 


66. Kokum< Sanskrit Uauituw). saiti^n. ueedwnh ground se.nc.al-w ccci as a cosmetic. Kokum also meansa tree, koknna 
zeylanu a, the hard bark of w hich is dried and used for the same purpose. "When blended with sandal-^ cod kokum is supposed 
to be very cool and refreshing, 

6ft. Sarasvati istbe goddess of speech. She has a parrot in one other hands. 

TO, Buddhist temple. 

71. A rain-laden cloud is always an object of joy to the peacock. Before it. he gives cries of joy, and dances with all the 
r,} or ias of plumage displayed. He also cance®. to the using at d netting sun. 

° 7 A Minister ot Queen KalyAnavati who reigned at Folonnaru^a early in the thirteenth century. 

7S. Lodging, raiment, food, and a cooling draught in the after-neon or an} t.rre of exhaustion or thirst. 

74. The Buddha. 

75. The five media of sensation, viz., the organs of ^:ght, hearing, ■smell, taste, and touch 

76. The sun. Conf . Eng. eye or day. 
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64. When lotus-ponds, fair ladies, have put on 

Their rows of pearls in circling lines of swans. 
And greet the coming sun in gentle words 
Of loving welcome in the hum of bees. 

From pretty mouths, the opening lotus-flowers, 
Then rising in the sky, resume thy way. 
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65* Akbo Vihar , old hallowed shrine, 

W ill now thy thoughts engage, 

Where doth a wondrous likeness shine, 

Of our Most Holy Sage. 

Its beauties, in their fulness, who 
Of mortals can behold. 

Unless, like Indra, he had too 
His eyes so many -fold V 7 

66. F rom thence not far, admire the morning charms 
Of Mahaneviyd, the pond, aglow 

With lotus-flowers full blown, of purest white, 
Each flower with disk o’er-run with busy bees, 
Seen like the heavenly orb of cooling ray, 

With disk o’er-run with spot, the hare’s image. 7 ! 

67. At Pollava observe the forest range 

In tender shoots, and bloom of ketaki, 1 * 

A cloud it seems, with coral and with chanks, 80 
From ocean drawn, up-risen in the air. 
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68. Along the road now white with pearly sand. 
Afoot and slow, in cool refreshment wend. 
And see at Lannmod’ra, by the sea, 

The palace of the god and the vihar. 
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69. At Miripenna, dazzling is the sight 

Of trees in glory crowned — with tender leaves 
Which quiver in the breeze. Ah ! did those leaves, 
By constant passage of the sylvan nymphs. 

Here in the air, receive the jatu tl dye, 

From gentle contact, of their dainty feet ? 

Thus musing, for a while this sight enjoy ; 

Then rising on the wing, resume thy way. 

70. See steers in lusty might, in shady groves, 

Tear with their hoofs the ground, and with their 
horns, 

Dig out and toss the yielding clods about. 

Till matched in fight, they strive with might and 
main. 

Now pushing back, now backward pushed along. 
Amid such scenes, pass Unavatana. 


77. Indra has eyes all over his body amounting to a thousand, 

78. Note 9, p. 15. 

79. A tree, pandas ns odoratissimus, which has a large white conical Sower later dividing into several smaller fiowera, 
like so many cylinders, at the end of a single stalk, and having no petals, but only sweet-scented pollen all over. 

80. The coral in the ease conceived are the tender shoots of trees, of a lovely red colour ; the chanks are the white Eowers 
ol the ketaki of several kinds, called in Sinhalese veta-keiya,dunu-keiya, Ac. 

81. Jatu. Gum-lac, with wbichladies in the East seem to have been in the habit of dyeing their feet. 
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71. At Galle, the fair like goddesses appear, 

On moon-light halls,* 2 their rounded breasts 
confined 

In golden lace, and themselves sought by bees 
Drawn by the scent of fancied lotus-bloom.* 5 
Behold their charms and in thine eyes enjoy 
A fresh 'ning coolness as if from a balm. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRIGENDA. 

(For previous instalment.) 

for none so fit as thee read none so fit as thou 


Page 16, 

English stanza 6, 

1 


line 4, 

/ 

„ 17, 

English stanza 16, 

1 


line 2, 

/ 

„ 17, 

Foot-note 20, 


» 18 , 

English stanza 20, 

\ 


lines 1 & 2, 

) 


beantious „ 

Cranes are supposed to "j „ 

have great) attractions !- 
for a rain-cloud J 

See long-eyed maids, j 
Their narrow foreheads ( 
clear ;• „ 

Eclipse the graces of the i 
crescent Moon. ; 


beauteous 

Cranes are supposed to find great 
attractions in a rain-cloud 

See long-eyed maids whose very 
sight inspires 

The hearts of ardent youth with 
joy sublime. 

Their graceful foreheads, narrow, 
bent, and clear 

Surpass the crescent of the autumn 
Moon. 


Open terraces on the tops 01 houses, wherein to enjoy the moon-light. 

This distantly hints that the ladies have sought the cool of the moon-hesms, fresh from t he society ol their husbands. 



82. 

83. 
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& Queries. 


THE ANCIENT BOWL AT HULFTSDORP. 


By the Hon. Sir Anton Bertram, Kt., k.c. 

I N the spacious front Court yard of the Courts buildings at Hulftsdorp, at present choked up with 
untidily grown trees and unnecessary structures, there is an ancient carved howl, very un- 
worthily mounted, which at present appears to be used as a receptacle for rubbish. It is 
hoped shortly to clear this Court yard of some of its superfluous trees and structures. When 
this is done and the Court yard is converted into something of the same nature as the interior 
quadrangle, and similar improvements have been effected in the untidy open space alongside the 
District Court and old Record room, the Court buildings will wear an appearance more in accord 
with their dignified architectural design and with their nature and history. 

St. Sebastian Hill is marked out for widening. When this is done there will be an ample 
and spacious approach to the Courts from the Fort through the fine new thoroughfare which is 
being constructed under the Lake Scheme along Norris Road, and up St. Sebastian Hill ; and it 
will only remain to widen and rebuild the miserable little alley by which our Courts are at present 
approached and in which so many members of a learned profession are condemned to pass their 
working days, to transform Hulftsdorp into a place worthy of its associations. 

When this is accomplished I hope that this ancient bowl will be appropriately mounted, 
and in the meantime it would be interesting to learn what is its origin and history. 

It is about 35 inches high and 48 inches in diameter at the rim. Ancient carving now 
very indistinct runs round the circumference, and there are four projections of the nature of 
rudimentary handles. At present it is merely planted in a mass of cement. 

Dr. P. E. Pieris has written me the following note on the subject : — 

“ You have put to me a question for the answer to which I have been searching in vain these 
“ 37 years. That the bowl belonged to a Buddhist Temple, and that it was used there for 
“ the purpose of collecting offerings, I have no doubt. A smaller but scmewhat similar bowl 
“ brought from Tiruketisswaram near Mannar is now at Jaffna, and a still smaller one is, I 
“ believe, at the Colombo Museum near the cadjan shed with the Buddha. There can, I 
“ think, be little doubt that it came frcm one of the temples at Cotta, in the same way as so 
“ much granite work now in Colombo was brought frcm there. Or it came frcm Kelaniya, 
“ where there is a great mass of granite work still to be found. We know as a matter of fact 
“ that the Portuguese, the Dutch, and our own P. W. D. removed a lot of granite from Cotta. 
“ Beyond that I can offer no explanation. I do not think it belonged to any Colombo temple, 
“ as there does not seem to have been any temple of importance there when the Portuguese 
“ came in 1505. . . . 
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I have also received the following interesting communication from an old and respected 
member of the legal profession, Mr. J. R. Loos — 

“ The site on which the present Supreme Court stands was once the site of the residence of 
“ the Dutch Governors in the time of the Dutch occupation of Ceylon. The Dutch Governor, 
“ Hulft, when he resided there — the locality takes its name frcm his — had a large number of 
11 deer roaming about the grounds and the urn in question with another were used as drinking 
“ troughs for the animals ; — a large well, which was in existence, till fairly recently, and which 
“ stood 40 feet from the present roadway, in a quadrangle, supplied the water for this purpose 
and also supplied the needs of the neighbourhood. 

“ During the time of Sir George Anderson or Sir Henry Ward in 1852 or 1854 an officer of 
“ the Public Works Department, during the vacation of the Supreme Court, removed the 
“ two drinking troughs without the permission of the Judges of the Supreme Court ; and for 
“ a long while the whereabouts of the urns were not known : indeed, one has not been heard 
“ of since. The Judges were indignant at their removal and complained of this vandalism to 
“the Governor. A visit by the Chief Justice Sir W. C. Rowe to the Governor casually 
“disclosed one urn in the Queen’s House Gardens ! The Governor promptly ordered it to be 
“ returned and the P. W. D. officer in question was censured and made to pay the cost of the 
“ removal and apologise to ‘ My Lords.’ No one to this day knows what happened to the 
“ second urn. — It was long shaped and resembled the dyeing-vats used by Buddhist priests 
“ for dyeing their robes, the remains of which are still to be seen at Anuradhapura.” 

I should be very glad if any one who is in a position to throw any light upon the ancient 
functions of bowls of this description would either send a note to The Ceylon Antiquary or 
communicate with me personally, so that some authoritative memorandum on the subject rrr.y 
be preserved in the records of the Supreme Court. 


THE JAFFNA DIARIES. 


By J. P. Lewis, C.M.G. c.c.s. (Retired). 

R EFERENCES to these Diaries in Mr. L. J. B. Turner's paper in the Ceylon Antiquary 
(Vol. IV, Part I), induce me to state that in 1905-6 I did what no one else, I suppose, 
has done since these records ceased to have an immediate and living interest for the 
officers in charge of them (and how much the more for everyone else !) and that is, read and 
perused them through their first decade, 1795-1805. It was then a matter for regret that my 
departure from the Northern Kachcheri prevented me from continuing this survey, tut on the 
other hand I had noticed that, towards the end of this period, they were becoming less and less 
interesting — more meagre in detail and more strictly of a routine character, so that perhaps I 
did not miss much. Possibly, however, I am wrong in making a general statement as to 
their being left to waste their sweetness on the torrid air of the Jaffna Record Room, and Mr. 
Turner may have dug them out since, in which case I hope that he or others may continue 
the task, 
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The Jaffna Kachcheri is the oldest in the Island, and it has been fortunate in having 
had at its head, during two-thirds of a century, two officers, viz., Mr. P. A. Dyke and Sir William 
T wynam, each of whom possessed the idiosyncrasy of taking a special pride in its record room. 
The Diaries were regularly bound, and it is due to this fact and the care taken of them that this 
Kachcheri has preserved some of the oldest British records in the Island. 

I have quoted from these Diaries somewhat frequently in my List of Inscriptions ; as 
well as in my papers on Delft and on the Diaries of Robert Andrews’ Embassies to Kandy pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), and in my Administration 
Reports on the Northern Province for 1905 and on the Pearl Fishery of 1906. It has been my 
intention to publish an abstract or summary ot the more interesting entries — occasionally repro- 
ducing them word for word — and omitting those which have already been freely quoted in the 
publications named or in others such as Mr. Turner's papers, and for this I have received the 
permission of the Ceylon Government, I propose to do this in the Ceylon Antiquary as soon 
as time, space, and the War permit. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that the work of examining 
the Diaries at the chief Kachcheries may be continued. Those of Kandy, which include some of 
George Tumour, the Oriental scholar, must be of considerable interest, and the late Mr. Sueter 
of the Civil Service was going through them while he was Police Magistrate at Kandy. I should 
be glad to hear that his notes from them are extant, and that we may expect to see them some day 
in print. But I fear that in no Kachcheri has so much care been taken of its records as at Jaffna. 

"Collector John Macdowall.” (Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. IV, Part I, p. 47). Mr. Turner, 
writing of this Madras civilian, says : “ He was dismissed about September, 1799. (The 

Jaffna Diary shows that a John Macdowall was Assistant Agent of Revenue at Trinco- 
malee in June, 1803. It is hardly likely that there would be two John Macdowalls in Ceylon 
within 4 years ; it would therefore seem that the dismissed Collector had been reinstated later.)’’ 

Nevertheless there were two. The John Macdowall, whom Mr. Turner is concerned 
with, who was appointed a Writer H.E.I.C. in 1792, came over to Ceylon originally in 1795 
with Colonel Stuart’s expedition as Paymaster, and he remained there until his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Secretary to Government, an appointment which he was holding in 1798. He 
was Collector of Mannar in 1799, and Commissioner for the Pearl Fishery. He was reinstated 
in the same year that he was suspended (not dismissed), viz. 1799. See Wellesley MSS, Ceylon 
Literary Register , Vol. II, p. 254, letter from North to Macdowall, where the Governor says : 
“ I reinstate you, but must enquire further.” General Hay Macdowall, too, writing to North 
(loc. eft.), is of opinion that " Macdowall is innocent.” But although he was reinstated it was 
deemed expedient to give him a change of station, and he was accordingly moved to Colombo 
as Collector there. In June, 1803, he became Secretary to the General Committee of Superinten- 
dence, and on 16th May, 1804, Assistant to the Paymaster General, and during the absence of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Alexander Wood at Trinccmalee, he acted as Paymaster General (16th Oct., 
1805). Sometime after this, but when exactly I have not been able to ascertain, he returned 
to his original service and in 1810 was Dutch Translator to the Government of Fort St. George. 
He died on 5th August, 1814, and is buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Madras. (See Cotton’s 
Madras Inscriptions, p. 46). 

The other John Macdowall appears to have been a nephew of the General, and there 
is a reference to him in Cordiner in connection with that writer's account of the services rendered 
by General Macdowall in the introduction of fruit trees, etc., into the Island. He was not a 
Madras civilian, but was appointed a Writer in the Ceylon Service on 22nd March, 1802, and in 
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the same month and year accompanied Governor North on his visit to the Pearl Fishery and 
Jaffna. He remained at Jaffna as Second Assistant at the Kachcheri, and on 29th June, 1803, 
was promoted to First Assistant and Custom Master or “ Sea Customer ” in lieu of Ensign Spence, 
who it seems had become a victim to drink. A month later he became Assistant to the Agent of 
Revenue at Colombo, and on 28th February, 1805, First Assistant to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue. He died at Calcutta on the 14th January, 1806. 

General Hay Macdowall had a son with him in Ceylon, Captain A. Macdowall, who 
acted as his A. D. C. and accompanied him to India when the General was appointed to the staff 
of the Army in India. The son died in India, a Major-General, on 15th May, 1834. 

It should be noted of the Madras civilian that on his tombstone his surname is spelt, 
not “Macdowall” but “ McDouall,” and this we must assume to be the correct spelling. No 
weight can be given to the fact that in the Ceylon Literary Register, where the Wellesley MSS 
are printed, the name is throughout spelt “ Macdowall." For this is in all probability a mistake 
of the copyist who was predisposed to adopt it from familiarity with the spelling of the name of 
the General. 

George Garrow. Of this Madras civilian Mr. Turner remarks : “ Garrow’s later history 
is not related " — i.e. in the records or documents quoted by him. But an outline of it may be 
obtained from Dodwell and Miles' List of Madras Civilians. He had returned to Madras by 
1807 — the exact date I have not ascertained, — but on October 12th he was married there to a 
daughter of Joseph Baker (Eliza Jane) and on 4th August, 1834, he died at Trichinopoly as Acting 
Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. We also learn that he entered the service of the 
East India Company in 1794 ; that his status was that of a Junior Merchant, and that he had been 
Collector of Arcot. His first office at Colombo in 1797 was that of “ Senior Assistant under the 
Secretary in the Public Revenue and Commercial Department.” In 1 799 he became “ Assistant 
Collector of Revenue ” at Trincomalee and later in the same year was appointed to the similar 
office at “ Batticaloe and Moulootivoe.” But the most interesting fact about the Garrows (there 
were three of them in the Madras Service) we discover from Mr. J. J. Cotton’s book is the con- 
nection by marriage which existed between them and the Trollopes — the family of Anthony, the 
novelist of Victorian times and manners. One of the three, Joseph or William or George, 
married a high caste native lady and had by her a son whose daughter, Theodosia, married 
Thomas Adolphus, the novelist’s elder brother, himself an author. Mr. Cotton says : “ Her 
literary tastes are celebrated by Landor in his lines ‘ To Theodosia Garrow.’ " ( Loc . cit., p. 32) 

* * * * 

[Note Oil the above by Mr. Turner : — My authority for the dismissal — not suspension — of 
Collector MacDowall is Ceylon Literary Register, Weekly, II, page 262 (vide footnote 62 cn page 
47 of Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. IV). Here Governor North writes : “ I have dismissed McDowall 

and suppressed the office which will be looked to by (the) Collectors of Galle and Jaffna.” In 
his Despatch of 5th October, 1799 (para. 22), the Governor reports that “ since the dismissal of 
Mr. McDowall I have suppressed the Collectorship of Colombo, and have united the whole 
District from Chilau on the North to Matura on the South under Mr. Gregory (Collector of Galle.)” 

Unless the Collector MacDowall had been reinstated, the General’s nephew — for it is 
clear now that there were two John MacDowalls in Ceylon about the same time — would appear 
to have been the holder of the posts of Secretary to the General Committee of Superintendence 
of Charitable Institutions, Assistant to the Paymaster General, and Acting Paymaster General]. 
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VILLAGE NAMES IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 

PROVINCE. 


Bv H. R. Freeman, c.c.s. 


H ANG up the agricultural map of the North Central Province and it ■will be seen that the 
province is just like a bat with its wings spread out, the roads shewing up like bats’ 
veins ; it is like a butterfly too ; it happens that the Sinhalese of this province call a 
butterfly 1 wawula' the word for 1 bat ’ elsewhere. 

The topmost bit of the province on this map has the appearance of a sloth bear’s head, 
face and nose ; the eye is Ruwanmadu, and Padawiya tank the ear. 

Animal and tree names of villages abound : strangely, the names of the jackal and 
leopard do not appear, and the mongoose only once, in Tamil form; ‘bear’ and 1 elephant ’ are 
often found in village names. 


Hills are few and, therefore, hill names 
of springs, especially in the Veddah countrv. 

Here are some picturesque village names 
Kimbulpetiyawa —young crocodile tank. 
Kiribbewa — milk tortoise village. 

Urulewa— civet cat village. 

Yakawewa — devil tank. 

Yakkure — devil’s hoof (Veddah village.) 
Sinhayaulpota — lion spring. 

Walaskunuwewa — bear carcase tank, 

W alahawiddawewa — pierced bear tank 
Walahahengunawewa — hiding bear tank. 
Elikimbulagala — white crocodile rock. 
Miminnawala — moose deer. 

Kombichchik ulam — broken tusk tank, 
Keditokkuwa— broken gun. 

Har ak weldamana — cattle noose. 

Kapiriggama — Kaffir village. 

Bambaruhela — bee hill. 

Pandiggama — (Tamil and Sinhalese mixed) pig 
village. 

Kunu Uragama — wild pig carcase village. 
Miellewa — caught buffalo. 

Kukulkatuwa — cock spur 
Kolibendewa — tied fowl. 

Walanteluwewa — shaped the pots. 
Lunupehichchawa — salt baked by sun tank. 
Labunoruwa — gourd washed down to city. 
Kanhindigama — ear-pick village. 

Morakewa — ate mora fruit. 

Metikewa— ate clay. 


for villages are few. Villages take the names 


Betkewa — ate medicine. 

Dunnabindunawewa — bent bow tank. 
Italwetunawewa — arrow fell tank. 
Italwiddawewa — arrow pierced, 
llakkawiddawewa — pierced target. 
Dachchidamana — burnt damana. 

Ginidamana — ‘ blasted heath ’ — a hot spot in the 
Veddah country. 

Aspabendiwewa — horse tied tank. 

Kudabilibewa — fish hook and line village. 
Aliyawetunawewa — elephant fell tank. 
Etawetunawewa — tusker fell. 

Etinniwetunawewa — she elephant fell. 
Anaulundewa — (blended Tamil and Sinhalese) 
elephant fell. 

Galapitagala — rock upon rock. 

Diwulwewa — woodapple tank. 

Konwewa — ‘ oak ’ tree tank. 

Kapugollewa — mass of cotton village. 
Kitulgollewa— cluster of kitul trees. 
Parangi-wadiya — camping ground of Portuguese. 
Kayinattama — (origin desired.) 

Kakulbendigiliya — watershed of the legs tied 
together tank (perhaps from the appearance 
of the trees.) 

Kahatagasdigiliya — watershed of Kahata tree 
tank. 


The longest name in the province appears to be Pannikkiyanayakapuwewa 1 — tom-tom 
beaters’ biting cobra village. 


1, ‘ Wewa ’ (tank) as well as “ gama ’ expresses ' village. 1 
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UMBRELLA AND BAOBAB TREES , 1 

By SAMUEL HAUGHTON, C.C.S. (Retired.) 


O NE is much struck both in the south of Mannar Island and the coast immediately opposite 
by the extensive growth of the gum acacia ( acacia nilotica), 2 as well as here and there 
some of the curious gigantic old Baobab trees, 3 hollow in the centre and many feet in 
circumference, the existence of these trees from Tropical Africa indicating, according to local 
tradition, a remote occupation of the locality by Arabs from the Red Sea, probably, among other 
visitors, attracted by the famous Pearl Fishery. 

The Baobab (Adansonia digitata) is reputed to live to an age of 5,000 years in Senegal 
and to attain a circumference of 75 feet. In 1884 I sent Dr. Trimen some fruit from the Mannar 
trees ; he informed me that the seeds were, apparently, perfect, and he sowed them in the 
Peradeniya Botanic Gardens in the hope of growing trees from them. 

He informed me, however, that, although the tree grows commonly in India, especially 
in the Madras Presidency, it had never, so far as he was aware, become naturalised in either 
India or Ceylon (i.e. propagating its species from its own seed) but had only been reared by 
planting 4 . The fruit is eaten in Africa by the negroes and used by the Arabs as food for their 
camels, the large hollow inside of the trees (which usually have a large hole in the side a few 
feet above the ground), being also used by the negroes as a storage place for the corpses of 
executed criminals. 

In Mannar the hollow trees are occupied by poisonous snakes, and at Mantota they 
are occupied by leopards, as convenient strongholds for depredation on goats and dogs belonging 
to the villages around. 

The tree bears several different names in Tamil, 3 one of which is “ Judas’ Bag,” from 
the large first pod generally containing thirty seeds. 

These uncanny trees, of which there is only one species, are somewhat gruesome 
members of the vegetable kingdom. 6 

The Nile acacia, on the other hand, appears to have become thoroughly naturalised, and 
is very useful in the Mannar District, where the very tough, twisted hard wood has for generations 
been used for the ribs of canoes and ballams. 


J. (One f the lizzies of Ceylon is the “Smgingfi'b of Batticaloa,” one theory to account for which was propounded 
by Mr. G. M Fow er in the Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. III. p. 53. Another is the Baobab Trees of Mannar. Regarding them Mr. S. 
Haughton, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, adrpt* Sir J E. Tennant’® view. Terment, Vol. II. p. 559. [J. P. L}. 

2. Acacia plamfions. Tamil uda i. the “umbrella tree.’' (7- P,L]. 

3. It i- cur. ous that the late Mr. W.J. S Boake, C. C. S., though in his “ Mannar , A Monograph” he describes the physics] 
features of the district, and has a chapter de voted to 'The Villages.” never ment on s either the umbrella tjee or the bat babs. the 
two most striking features of Mannar Island. It i- still rroie curiout that th« umbrella tree is fcunc ncwbere else in the Manrar 
District than m the parts mentn ned (I noted that it extended on the Madawacbchi roi.d as far as the 25th n lie frcm Mannar;, i or 
m the J.iffna District with the sole exception cf the Island of Elavutivu, nor in ihe Vanri : while ibe \ ao* i.b tree is to be se< n only 
m Mannar and the island of Delft. In the Mannar Island the tops of them rise our ot the fiat sea of umbrella trees just as the big 
rocks ft the Vanni anpear above the sea of forest like beacons cr islands. There used to be a specimen at luttalam (See 
Tennent II. p 627.) [J I J . L], 

4. While at Mullaittivu in 1890 I sowed some seeds, which I had obtained at Mannar, and when I left Mullaittivu at 
the end of the year the plants were flourishing. Irtpeated the txffimeni at J; fira ii 19(3-6, and I believe the plams are 
there still. But I imagine that they require a dry climate and that Peradeniya would not suit them any mere that Etndy 
does the palmyra. [J. P Lj. 

5. The Mannarname for the tree is perukku, which evidently owes its origin to the size of the tree and means “the big 1 ' — 
something or other. Dr, Tiimen gives "papuru putli" which would imply that the Mannar people classified xi as a species of 
the palmyra. (Tamil puli.) 

6. They strike one as trees whose trunks are suffering from elephantiasis 1 
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RYAN’S “ KNOX’S CEYLON.” 


By Harry Storey. 

A REMARK by Mr. Ryan in the preface of this valuable edition seems to call for 
correction. 

On p. XVII of the preface, referring to Knox, Mr. Ryan writes : “ It is perhaps 

unfortunate for our general impression of his veracity that he should have magnified the tonnage 
and gunnage of the ‘ Tonquin Merchant.’ ” 

Unless Mr. Ryan possesses some inside information, concerning this vessel, that dees not 
appear in the book his remark requires either explanation or correction. 

On p. 310 of the “ Autobiography ” Knox says : “ After this Sir Josiah Child called me 

into the parlour and told me he had this day bought a small ship building at Blackewall, to put 
me in Commander ” 

Further, on p. 311, he states : “ This ship was named the Tonqueene Marchant 

She was but 130 tuns burthen we were in all 25 men in her, and went in company with 5 

others, all small ships bound for the Eastindies.” 

Perhaps Mr. Ryan may be able to explain what he considers to be “ magnification ” in the 
above figures ? 

After a successful voyage to Tonquin the ship, on her return, called in at Batavia where 
the valuable goods brought by her were transferred to a larger vessel the “ Suratt Marchant,” 
concerning which proceeding Knox naively remarks : 

“ But note this by-the-by : that the small ship which they distrusted to bring theire rich 
goods whome but sent almost empty away, came wheme and Arrived very safely without any 
losse or hazard and the Great Ship the Suratt Marchant which was entrusted with all the rich 
goods I had brought from Tonqueene Perrished on the way whome with all her men, and was 
never since heard of. 

Arrived at home, on Knox reporting the vessel to be a slow sailer, Sir Josiah Child (at 
that time Governor of the Company,) although he only owned 1/10 part in the venture, being 
evidently very masterful and overbearing, instructed Knox to have the vessel lengthened 12 feet, 
and this was done in spite of the opposition of other shareholders who did not like to see their 
profit in the voyage thus disposed of. This caused Knox serious legal trouble, and loss, as two 
of the shareholders, being afraid to tackle Sir Josiah, instituted proceedings against both Knox 
and the vessel so that he had to borrow money “ at bottomry ” as security before he was allowed 
to take her out again on another voyage. 

Concerning the alterations Knox says on p. 313 : “ The Ship being now lengthened 12 

foot in the Midships which made her about 30 tenns bigger than she was before . . . . ” 

On p. 314 he further states ‘ .... I set saile cut of the Downs on 5th May, 1684, in Ship 
Tonqueene. She carring 18 guns and 33 men.” 

This is the only reference to her guns, but it is difficult to perceive wherein lies Mr. Ryan's 
accusation of magnification ! 

The vessel's tonnage has now become increased to 160 tons, but, even in those days, a 
ship of this size must have been considered small. 
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Luckily, however, we have, to hand, in the same volume a reliable statement of the 
dimensions and equipment of another vessel which admits of instructive comparison. 

Referring again to the preface we find, on p. XII, a copy of the charter of the “ Ann ” 
frigate to the E. I. Company. 

This was Knox’s father’s ship, the same in which they went on their ill-fated voyage. 

In the charter she is stated to be of 230 tons burden, with 20 guns and 48 men. 

When we consider the small size of the cannon of those days there seems to be no 
reason why a ship of 160 tons should not carry 18 guns if a 230 tons frigate carried 20 guns ; and, 
by the same comparison, if the latter required 48 men the “ Tonqueene ’’ would certainly need 33. 

Knox's veracity must stand good unless Mr. Ryan can conclusively prove otherwise. 

There is one other small matter in which more than one modern writer, Mr. Ryan 
included, have found fault with Knox. 

He is accused of spelling his version of Yatinuwara as “ Tattanour," but a careful 
reference to the editions of the 17th century will show that such is not the case. 

The erroneous idea has been caused by the very close resemblance between the old Y 
and the modern Y- 

The old Y was printed with a very shallow valley in the head line thus, — nr ; so that 
it bears a strong resemblance to a “ fancy ’’-topped Y- 

The 17th century Y was printed thus ,-nr so that, if seen together, there is no possi- 
bility of mistaking one for the other. 

Knox was far too careful and painstaking to make many mistakes even if his spelling 
was, at times, eccentric. 

It is rather interesting to consider the reason of his disputes with the Company. 

Captains of Eastindiamen were allowed a certain amount of tonnage space for their 
private ventures, and, on Knox’s own showing, he made a very good thing out of his privileges 
whether the Company profited or not. 

Presumably on this account the directors dropped on him on every possible occasion for 
commissions, supposed losses and shortages, based on rules and regulations formulated mainly 
under Sir Josiah Child’s Governorship. 

The latter, however, was Knox’s good friend until he refused to risk his life in a patent 
vessel of Sir Josiah’s own design wherein he (Sir J.) had achieved the maximum of cargo capacity 
with the minimum of strength and safety ! 

After Knox’s refusal Sir Josiah never forgave him, and. although the Company were 
willing enough to employ him again (Sir J.'s Governorship having lapsed). Knox felt that it wculd 
not be to his advantage to serve them again in the face of Sir Josiah's influence and animosity. 

His final voyage, therefore, out of which he did well enough to enable him to retire, was 
in a privately-owned vessel, as opposed to Company control, known, in those days, as an “ Inter- 
loper.’’ 

Whatever his faults Knox was a strong character worthy of considerable admiration, 
and well deserved all that he earned. 
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CEYLON ANTIQUITIES. 


EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 

Dewanagala Vihara . 1 

V ISITED the old Vihara of Dewanagala. It is finely situated on a bare trass of rock which 
rises some 250 feet above the surrounding country. The very steep ascent is by rough 
steps cut in the face of the rock. There are two inscriptions on the rock, one of 
Parakrama Bahu I (1200 A.D.) and the other of Vimala Dharma Siiriya, (1600 A. D.) On the 
summit are two Viharas and a broken dagoba. Of the older Vihara, supposed to be of the time 
of Parakrama Bahu I, only the stone walls and a few pillars remain. The newer Vihara is in 
fair order. Some dubious improvements are being carried out in the shape of a vestibule which 
will, I fear, spoil the view of the fine old carved doorway of the Vihara. 

Kadigomuwa Vihara 1 

Visited the Kadigomuwa Vihara. There are three Viharas within the precincts, the 
oldest dating back some three hundred years and having a fine carved dcor-w'ay and frescoes. 
The buildings and surroundings are well kept and a substantial flight of stone steps has recently 
been built to the terrace on which the Viharas stand. G. F. R. BROWNING. 

Old Ruins near Mundumurippn.- 

Spent the morning (Sunday 6th) investigating the ruins of an old Dagoba and pokuna 
situated about 14 miles from Mundumurippu ar.d about 100 yards to the west of the Mundu- 
murippu-Tunukkai Road. These ruins are now called by the local inhabitants Kalaimaraipokunai. 
There are remains of what has apparently been a small Dagoba composed of brick. To the west 
of this is the pokuna, now a large hollow roughly circular in shape and about ICO feet in 
diameter, while to the south of the Dagoba are the remains of seme building which was about 
35 feet, by 22 feet, its roof being supported on 14 monolithic stone pillars about 8 feet high and 
of rectangular section. 5 of these pillars are still standing. Their thickness varies but the 
average section is about V 9’ "by 1’ 3’/' The whole place is overgrown with thorn and jungle 
and investigation is in consequence a matter of difficulty. The pokuna was apparently faced 
with brick work on the side nearest the Dagoba. Down inside the pokuna I found a large stone 
with a squre socket cut in it, of the same kind as I have found elsewhere in the District and 
which I imagine to have formed the base of a pillar. On the side of the mound of debris which 
forms the remains of the dagoba I found a similar stone but smaller. The socket in the case of 
the larger stone was 64 inches square and in the case of the smaller one 44 in square. These stones, 
however, differed from these I have found elsewhere in that round the socket there was in each 
case a raised circular portion carefully dressed, which makes it probable that both these stones 
supported circular pillars. This raised circular ‘'platform” was in one case 18” in diameter and 
in the other 14 . Among the debris of the dagoba I also found a large slab of stone rectangular 
in shape, and measuring 8 feet by 3 ft. 4,” with a smooth dressed face. This slab was about 
1 foot in thickness and in section somewhat as shewn in the accompanying sketch. I was able 
to collect a fair number of bricks from the dagoba and in the pokuna, and from the measurements 
of these it appears to me probable that the building is of pre-Christian date. The ruins are 
situated about 5 miles south of the southern end of the bund cf the large ancient irrigation work 
Vavunikkulam, which is thought to have been constructed in the 3rd century B. C.” 
__ B. G. DE GLANVILLE. 

1. Extract from the Diary of the Assistant Government Agent, Kegalla. for the me nit ot Atr j ust, 1918 . — Id. C. *1. 

2. Extract from the Diary of the Aahiotant Government Agent, Mannar, for the month cf October, 1S18.--E D.C, 1\‘, 
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THE BARNES BUDDHA. 


By Herbert White, c.c.s, (Retired.) 

T HE Revd. James Selkirk, C. M. S. Missionary who was in Ceylon for 13 years (1£26 to 
1839), published in 1844 his Recollections of Ceylon. On October 19th, 1838, he visited 
the Dalada Maligawa in Kandy and was shewn over it by the lay head of the temple, 
the 3rd Adigar. The following is an extract from his journal under that date: 

“ After leaving this place (the Tooth Shrine) I went to another temple still whhin the 
precincts of the Maligawa, where is an image of Eudha in a sitting posture, about fcur feet high, 
covered with gold, and a great number of other images of Budha, seme are entire precious stone, 
others of gold or silver. On one of those made of silver is the following Singhalese inscription, 
which I copied while the image was before me : 

; Awayana desayehi Rakkaduwc Maha ‘ This image of Budha taken from the 

Bagoba Wihara stanayen gat me Pilima great Dagoba and Wihara at Rakkaduwa, in 
Wahanse Barnes Knmarikawa wisin Dalada the country of Ava, was presented to the 
Mandirayata praddnaya kale warusha ek Dalada Mandiraya (temple) in the year 1827 by 
dahas ata siya wisi hatediya.' Miss (the Princess) Barnes.' 

“ Miss B is the daughter of the late Sir Edward Barnes, who held the Government of 
Ceylon from 1823 or 4 to 1831.” 

The country of Ava is. of course, Burma, of which Ava was the capital on and off from 
1364 to 1837. 

In 1824 war had been declared between Great Britain and the Couit of Ava. This, the 
first Burmese war, lasted until February, 1826, when the Court of Ava gave way and peace was 
declared, British troops having then occupied a great part of Burma and being within fcur da} s’ 
march of Ava the capital. From these dates and the date on the image (1827) it seems likely that 
it was looted from some Buddhist temple in Burma in the course of that campaign and given to 
Sir Edward Barnes. 

Where was the great Dagoba and Vihara at Rakkaduwa ? The w ord '• Rakka " seems 
to refer to that portion of Burma called Arracan (modern spelling 'Arakan'.) There is in Mandalay 
the Arakan Pagoda or Temple reputed to be the most sacred place in Upper Burma and containing 
a miraculous image of Buddha said to have been brought there from Arakan in 1784. Perhaps 
the silver image in Kandy was taken from that Arakan Pagoda. 

Last and possibly least — Who was Miss (the Princess) Earnes ? Mr. Selkirk, who was in 
Ceylon during five years of the reign of Sir Edward Earnes and must have known all about his 
family, says she was his daughter, whereas Sir Edward Earnes not having married until 1823, 
his daughter could not have been more than three years old in 1827.' 


1. Probably she wai horn at K' ndy. and the gut was intended a rnerr'ona! oi this event — J. P L. 
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Having an eye to what he considered “ the connexion of the Christian Government of 
England with the idolatries of the country,” it is evident that Mr. Selkirk looked with disapproval 
on this gift. And doubtless he would have on one made by Sir Edward Barnes’ successor, Sir 
Wilmot Horton (1831 — 1837), to the shrine at Adam’s Peak, to which Miss Gordon Cumming in 
her Two Happy Years in Ceylon thus alludes: 

“ Strange to say, among the offerings presented at the shrine fifty years ago was an 
embossed silver covering for the great footmark, the gift of Sir R. W. Horton who held office as 
British Governor from 1831 to 1837 and who thus emphasised the proclamation made in the 
name of His Majesty King William IV that protection would be continued to all rites and usages 
of the Buddhist religion.” 

Another Governor, Sir William Gregory (1872 — 1877), made a gift to the Kandy Temple 
in the shape of two handsome lamps which adorn the entrance. 5 I do not think that either Mr. 
Selkirk or Miss Gordon Cumming could have objected to these. 


2. These lamps arrived in 1678. They are surmounted by bra*en canopies in the shape of a dagoba— J. P. L. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF CEYLON, 1668. 

By S. G. P, 

T HE following brief reference to Ceylon occurs in a French work entitled ; “ Histoire des 
Indes Orientales, contenant outre I’etablissement de la Ccmpagnie de France , diverses 
particularitez du Pais tres-remarquables." It was published at Amsterdam “ aux 
depens d'Estienne Roger Marchand Libraire 1 MDCCX.” The writer signs himself Souchu de 
Rennefort, and was, we learn, ‘ Tresorier des Gardes du Corps du Roy,’ and afterwards ‘ Secretaire 
du Conseil de la France Orientale.' 1 2 


Seconde Partie, Livre Second. Chapitre II. 

Veue de 1’isle de Ceilon, & des Forts que les Hollaadois 
ont dans cette Isle. 

Le vingt-quatrieme Decembre, l’lsle de 
Ceilon fut veue d’abord comme une terre basse 
qui paroissoit assez belle, & plus avant des 
hautes montagnes couvertes de bois. Le vingt- 
cinquieme au matins, les Francois fonderent par 
le travers d’une Baye appellee de Mata qui est 
du cote du Midy, ou deux Vaisseaux Hollandois 
les ayant reconnus, furent mouiller au dessus du 
Cap Rouge qui est un coin de cette Baye, sur 
laquelle il y avoit des maisons, des magasins & 
une petige Forteresse avec pavillion Hollandois. 
Cette habitation se nomme Saudy. L’ Aigle-d'or 
en approcha, & fut aborde d un canot, dans 
lequel estoit un soldat qui dit de la part du 
Gouverneur appelle Piter Groot, que les 
Franqois seroient bien- venus par tout oil il y 
avoit des Hollandois, & que s’ils vouloient 
ecrire, il y avoit a Pontugal des Vaisseaux prests 
a partir pour 1’Europe. Le sieur Goujon fit 
une depeche a la Chambre generate de France 
pour donner avis du lieu oil ils estoient. 

La Ville de Pontugal fut decouverte de 
trois lieues aupres d’une montagne en forme de 
Pic, qui la fait reconnoitre. On distingua avec 
des lunettes a longue veue une fort belle For- 
teresse neuve, quantite de maisons bien baties, 
& cinq grands Navires moiiillez dans la Baye, 
sur laquelle elle est situee. On avoit sqeu 
de soldat qu'avoit envoye le Gouverneur de 
Saudy, que les Hollandois estoient en guerre 
contre le Roy de Ceilon auquel ils avoient pris 
grand nombre de sujetsqu’ils faisoient travailler 
au Fort de Pontugal les fers aux pieds. 

Le 27 voguans le long de l'lsle du cote du 
Midy, il parut une habitation de Hollandois sur 
une eminence nomme Barberiu. 


Part II, Book II, Chapter II. 

Sighting of the is'and of Ceylon and of the Forts 
which the Dutch have in that Island. 

On the twenty fourth of December (1668) 
the island of Ceylon was sighted, first as a fine 
low-lying land with high wooded mountains 
further on. On the twenty fifth, in the morn- 
ing, the French took soundings across a Bay 
called the Bay of Mata, which is on the South- 
ern side. On recognising them two Dutch 
ships came up and cast anchor in front of the 
Red Cape, which is a corner of that Bay, on 
which houses, stores, and a small Fortress with 
the Dutch flag were seen. This place is called 
Saudy. The ‘Aigle-d’or’ approached it and 
was met by a canoe, in which was a soldier sent 
by the Governor named Piter Groot, to say that 
the F rench would be welcome wherever there 
were Dutchmen, and that if they wished to 
write there were vessels at Pontugal 3 ready 
to leave for Europe. Mr. Goujon 4 wrote a 
despatch to the ‘ Chambre generate de France ' 
to inform them where they were. 

The town of Pontugal was sighted from a 
distance of three leagues near a mountain of the 
form of a peak, which served as a mark to point 
it out. With the ‘ lunettes a longue veue ’ one 
could make out a fine new Fortress, a number 
of well built houses, and five large ships at 
anchor in the Bay on which it is situated. 
From the soldier sent by the Governor of Saudy 
they had learnt that the Dutch were at war with 
the King of Ceylon, from whom they had taken 
a great number of subjects, who were made to 
work at the Fort of Pontugal with chains on 
their feet. 

On the 27th as they sailed along the South- 
ern coast of the island there was seen a settle- 
ment of the Dutch on a hill named Barberin. 


1 “Chez qui Fon trouve un As=nrtiment general do toute s< rte de Musique dont f n peut a\oir chez lui le Catalogue 

2 P. 10 He was once taken bv the English and imprisoned “ au chateau de Care brwke ’ in the isle oi Wight “a trois 

lieues de Couwes. ’ p. 233 ~ 3. Point de Gale. 4, Conseiller au Conseil Souverain de Madagascar. 350, 
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Le 31 a vingt lieues de Pontugal. se 
decouvrit la Ville de Colombo, bien batie au bord 
de la Mer, sur un terre-plain garny de beaux 
arbres qui font une tres-agreable perspective. 
II y avoit une grande Forteresse a cote, & huit 
Navires a la rade. 

Les Hollandois qui tiennent a Ceilon outre 
Pontugal & Colombo, deux Villes nominees 
Negombo & Japhnepatan, sont etablis & tres- 
bien fortifiez sur les cotes de 1’ Occident, du 
Septentrion & du Midy ; pour le cote de 
l'Orient, ils ne le gardoient point, parce ou’il n’y 
avoit point de canelle : Les Portugais y ont 
neantmoins autrefois eu des Forteresses qua les 
Hollandois ont prises & demolies a sept degrez 
£c demy & huit degrez de latitude au Nord en 
deux places d^nt 1 une s’appelle Tinkemale, & 
l'autre Battecalo. Cette derniere est sur une 
Baye tres-seure oil tombe une grande Riviere : 
les Navirus y entrent & en sortent ii la voile. 
Au coin de celte Baye est un e-.idroit fort com- 
mode pour batir une Forteresse, & que le Roy 
de Ceilon voudroit bien avoir donna a une 
puissance capable de le deffendre de 1 'opposition 
des Hollandois qui emportent sa canelle sans 
rlen payer, pretendans avoir depense de grandes 
sommes a le delivrer des Portugais. Ks con- 
servoient toutes les 'Villes & tous les Forts 
qu’ils leur avoieut pris, exceptez ceux nu’ils 
demolissoient, & n'en rendoient point au Roy 
de Ceilon, quoy qu’ils se fussent obligez par 
traitte de luy en remettre quelques uns : ils les 
tenoient comme gages de leur deub, & prenoient 
la canelle pour par tie de 1' interest. 

On pourroit toujours avoir aisement corres- 
pondance de Battecalo avec le Roy ; car la Ville 
de Candie oil il demeure, estsituee ii peu pres au 
milieu de l’lsle a deux journees de Battecalo & 
a deux journees de Colombo. Les Cartes 
Geographiques manquent, de les mettre 
autrement. 

Proche de Candie du cote de Battecalo. il 
y a un tres-beau Bois de canelle. cue les Portu- 
gais ny les Hollandois n’or.t jamais possede 
parce que qu'il est trop prest de la puissance du 
Roy, & aussy qu'ils n’y ont pas employe la 
derniere force, la cote d'Occident donnant plus 
de canelle que tout le monde n'en peut ccn- 
sommer. Ce Soy qui n’est pas riche, parce 
qu’on luy prend ce que s? terre produit de 
meilleur, sans rien payer, auroit bien voulu 
trouver Marc hand a qui vena re ce Bois. 
C'estoient des dispositions au negoce de canelle, 
qui devoit reussir au\ Francois. Tout le debit, 
s'en fait par les Hollandois qui ne la tirent que 
de Ceilon ; mais les depenses exessives qu’ils font 
en cette Isle, ont fait juger qu'ils y connoissent 
encore quelques autres avantages. (pp. 355.359). 

•j ote Colonel Msltesou. “ H':t :' 'j m ib-c f 


On the 31st, at a distance of 20 leagues 
from Pontugal, was seen the town of Colombo 
which is well built and situated on the sea shore 
on a level ground, covered with beautiful trees 
that form a very agreeable sight. There was a 
big Fortress by the side and eight ships in the 
harbour. 

The Dutch, who, besides Pontugal and 
Colombo, have in Ceylon two towns called 
Negombo and Japhnepatan, are well settled and 
strongly fortified on the West, North, and South 
coasts ; but on the Eastern side they have 
nothing, because there was no cinnamon there. 
The Portuguese nevertheless had some Fortres- 
ses there formerly, which the Dutch have taken 
and destroyed, at seven and half and eight 
degrees North Latitude, in two places, one of 
which is called Tinkemale, and the other 
Battecalo. The latter is on a very safe Bay 
into which a large river flows ; ships go in and 
out of it with spread sails. In a corner of this 
Bay is a spot very suitable fora Fortress, which 
the King oi Ceylon would gladly have given to 
a nation capable of protecting him from the 
Dutch, who carry away his cinnamon without 
paying anything for it, on the pretence that they 
have spent large sums to deliver him from the 
Portuguese. They kept for themselves all the 
towns and forts they have taken, except those 
which they had destroyed, and did not give any 
to the King of Ceylon, though they had bound 
themselves by treaty to hand over to him some 
of them. They kept them as security for what 
he owes them, ar.d took the cinnamon for a part 
of the interest. 

One could easily correspond with this King 
at any time from Battecalo, for the town of 
Candie, where he resides, is situated almost in 
the centre of the island, at two days’ journey 
both from Battecalo and from Colombo. There 
are no maps to locate them otherwise. 

Near Candie. on the Battecalo side, there 
is a fine cinnamon wood, which neither the 
Portuguese nor the Dutch ever possessed, 
because it is too close to the King, and also 
because they did not exert their utmost to get 
it. as the West coast yielded more cinnamon 
than could be consumed by the whole world. 
This King, who is not rich because they take 
from him without any payment the best that 
the land yields, would be very glad to find a 
Merchant to whom that wood can be sold. 
These dispositions for the cinnamon trade 
should be of profit to the French.-' All the 
export is carried on by the Dutch who get it 
only from Ceylon, but the heavy expenses 
which tney incur in this island make one sus- 
pect that they know of other advantages also.* 
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Vol. IV. April, 1919. Part IV. 

THE TRAGEDY AND PROBLEM OF 
MAJOR DAVIE. 

A PAPER was read by Miss Violet M. Methley, of Clifton, Bristol, on April 11th. 1918, 
before the Royal Historical Society on the subject of Major Davie and the massacre of 
the garrison under his command at Kandy in 1803. 

As will appear from the following pedigree, Miss Methley is a great-grand-daughter of one 
of Davie’s sisters, Margaret, who married, at Edinburgh, William Martin, a Writer to the Signet. 1 
W. Martin John Davie 

W. A. Martin 

(Writer to the Signet, = Margaret 
Edinburgh) of Gavyside 

1788-1825 



6 others and Violet M. Methley 

For the chief sources of the information on which her paper is based Miss Methley, as 
required by the Society, has relied on original research and spent much time in examining 
documents at the Record Office, transferred there from the Colonial Office and the War Office. 
One of these is an account of the massacre at Kandy written by a Dutch Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
named Greeving (query, for “ Greevinck ” ?), who managed to escape by hiding in a dry well. 
His diary has never been printed (though it is quoted in the Illustrated London News for 
1. One at iei't oi the other ( there were six. see Marshall, marr.ed. 
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17th August, 1850), and is practically unknown in Ceylon, which is curious as it contains first' 
hand information extremely relevant to the much-vexed question of Davie’s conduct at Kandy- 
Ihere is, however, at the Record Office the MS — taken down by an interpreter — in the most 
exquisite microscopic hand-writing, as clear as print.'’ 

1 he result of Miss Methley’s study of these documents, is to put a much more favourable 
construction on the conduct of the unfortunate Major than that which has hitherto held the field, 
and to support the view of ft taken — almost alone among Ceylon writers — by Dr. Henry 
Marshall in his book. 

Governor North made Davie a scapegoat and Cordiner, who belonged to the Governor's 
entourage , naturally adopts his point of view. There are but slight or second-hand accounts of 
the Kandy debacle in the other Ceylon historians and writers, Tennent, Pridham, Forbes, Davy and 
Knighton, and the fuller narrative of it given in the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s History of the British 
Army is chiefly based on Cordiner. Evidently Mr. Fortescue had never seen Greeving’s diary. 

I was able to supply Miss Methley with other sources of information recently discovered, 
viz., the letters from officers of the Kandy garrison including some from Davie himself, given 
b y Captain T. A. Anderson as an appendix to his Poems Written Chiefly in India (a unique 
copy of which containing this appendix I supplied to the Colombo Museum), and Doyly’s Diary 
edited by Mr. H. W. Codrington, and recently published by the R.A.S. (C.B.) Miss Methley 's paper 
therefore may be said to be the last word on the subject, embodying everything that is known of it. 

There is in the possession of the Alethley family “ a very beautiful miniature of the 
Major, taken in 1801, just before he went to Ceylon, and given to his fiancee, Miss Nicol,also a lock 
of his hair. These Miss Methley gave me an opportunity of seeing at Clevedon, on March 8th 
last, when she kindly brought them over for my inspection. The miniature shows a very fine face. 



MAJOR DAVIE. 
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The inscription on the back runs : — 

From A. Davie 


January, 1798, 


to M. Nicol, 

Went to India, 

September, 1801. 

The miniature was painted by “ Mr. Charles, Miniature Painter to His Majesty, Strand.” 
No further particulars of the lady have been traced. 


The hair, consisting of two thick locks, arranged in a Greek cross, is of a light brown 

colour. 

The only other relics of Davie are at the Record Office. They consist of “ two or 
three scraps of letters from him to Governor Maitland still preserved among the Colonial Office 
papers — terribly pathetic letters,” which Mr. Fortescue has reproduced in his book, and a letter 
in his own hand-writing, dated “ London, July 9th. 1801,” and addressed to “ R. Sullivan, Esq.,” 
asking him to write to the India Office to obtain a passage for himself and his servant, “ a native 
of that country,” on board the “Manchip,” East Indiaman, about to proceed to Colombo “as he 
had been ordered to join his corps,” at the Island of Ceylon. “ The Malay Corps " had just 
been embodied and Davie had been gazetted to it as Major. 

It occurred to me that the proper place for these letters is not the Record Office, where 
they are buried among piles of other documents, and are only with difficulty excavated on rare 
occasions and at long intervals by stray students of the history of this island, but the Colombo 
Museum where they would excite much more interest. Any historical value they may have 
had has long ago been exploited to the full, and they are of value solely as relics, and such value 
chiefly is local. Accordingly I told Miss Methley, who was the last to unearth them, that I 
contemplated suggesting to the Ceylon Government that it should make an application to the 
Record Office to sanction their transfer to it in order that they might be deposited in the Colombo 
Museum. But on inquiry it was discovered that this would require a special Act of Parliament. 

Miss Methley was good enough to present photographs of the miniature to the Colombo 
and Kandy Museums. 

J. P. LEWIS. 

THE DAVIE LETTERS. 


With Notes by Miss V. METHLEY. 

London , July 9th, 1801. 

Sir, 

Being ordered to join my corps at the Island of Ceylon, I will therefore be 
much obliged to you, to write to the India House, in order that I may obtain a passage 
for myself and servant, a native of that country, on board the “Manchip.” East 
Indiaman, about to proceed to Colombo. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 

ADAM DAVIE, 
Major , Ceylon Corps. 

To R. Sullivan, Esq. 

In I80S Maitland conveyed letters to and from Davie by means of secret agents. 

The following I have only seen printed. I have not yet discovered the whereabouts of 
the original, — but it is probably somewhere amongst the masses at the Record Office of unclassi- 
fied correspondence, etc., where I found Greeving’s Diary. 
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“ I. Davie , am the only prisoner left: the restare all dead, murdered or 
sfarved. I am without meat or clothes. I expect not to survive many days. Do not 
tell my friends that I am alive.” 

Then followed advice (unquoted) as to expedition to Kandy, with a plan for his escape, 
and the letter ends : 

“ I am told that lam to be murdered when my countrymen come to Kandy.” 
The following two letters are amongst the Colonial Office records. Fortescue quotes 
them, and “ Balkis," also. 2 The latter, I may say. misquotes them, making a mistake in 
punctuation in the last scrap which entirely alters the sense. She puts a full stop after “im- 
perfectly.” making “ My ” begin a fresh sentence ! 

‘ August. 1 81 1 . 1 0 miles S.-E. of Kandy . 

Gen. Wilson. Oh, be expeditious in saving me. Is there any question that 
my wishes are to be released hence without delay? I have no means to propose 
than those formerly mentioned. I have wrote several times within these ten months, 
and have got three small slips of paper without signature. Messenger is of no use 
being in daily ■ ■ ■ sick unto death without money, clothes or food : please send me 
a little opium or laudanum to alleviate my pains : expect to die daily : could be 
carried by dooly by way of Gambo or Ganda (illegible). 

If you have no intention of speedily doing something, scrid me a pair of 
pistols to terminate my painful existence, twelve months unable to rise from mat 
a penknife, a little rum, gin, or brandy and laudanum .... stop- 
ping at Kalug and when night falls sending a party with a dooly 

might get out of the country distance without a shot being fired, 

and as my anguish ..... DAVIE.” 

The foregoing is scrawled in pencil upon a scrap of native paper. Very badly written 
and in places absolutely illegible, as the yords are completely rubbed out. 

The little communication which follows, almost certainly the last written by Davie, is 
of another scrap, measuring four and a half by two inches. 

*■ My anguish of body is insupportable, and I see but imperfectly my dear 

friend. No paper. My complaints are ’’ 

This is unsigned, 

[NOTE BY Mr. L. J. B. Turner. — The following extract from Governor Maitland's 
Despatch No. 13 of 28th February. 1806, is interesting in that it indicates that some of Davie's 
letters may be found with the original of the letter of Nov. 22, 1805, in the Colonial Office. 

“ In my Letters under Date Novr. 22nd, 1805, I stated that I had managed with some 
Difficulty to open a Correspondence with the unfortunate Major Davie, and I enclosed you the 
Letters he had sent to me in answer to my first. 

'• I have still managed, tho’ they have changed the Place of his Confinement, to com- 
municate with him, but nothing has recently passed worth Your Lordship's Notice. 

“ You will however perceive that in his first Letters, he the Commanding Officer at the 
time attributes the Massacre of Candy entirely to the Malays. . ’’] 

Z. CornhiU Magazine. October. 19C.I. " A Forgotten Tragedy by ” BaikiU As Balkiv aeccrmcKto the Mohammedans was 
the name of the Queen of Sheba, I assume that the writer who used that novi-de-p',um? was a lady. J. P. L, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1798 - 1805 . 

By L. J. B. Turner, m.a., c.c.s, 

I. CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

B EFORE entering even upon the barest outline of the financial position and economic con- 
ditions of the British possessions in Ceylon from 1798 to 1805, it is necessary first to collect 
the available information on the obscure subject of the coinage and currency of the time. 
The Despatches and other papers of the period contain frequent, though very scattered references 
to them, and, checking, with their aid the valuable, though not always accurate, work of 
Bertolacci, 1 2 3 we shall find it possible to accumulate a considerable amount of material. 

Rates of Exchange. 

At the time of the British occupation of the Maritime Province the chief currency appears 
to have been a depreciated coinage of copper stuivers. This currency had once been the silver 
ducatoon. worth 5s. 5d. sterling and equal to 80 stuivers, but, by the issue of Treasury notes, 
called Credit Brieven,- in terms of rix-dollars, fanams, and stuivers, payable on presentation at the 
rate of 48 stuivers for each rix-dollar, and by selling by auction the gold and silver coins 
brought into the island, Governor Vander Graaf had practically eliminated the ducatoon, and 
the true currency had become the copper stuiver, 48 of which went to the rix-dollar, which was 
itself a mere money of account. By 1795, the ducatoon, which, in 1785, was worth only 80 
stuivers, was sold for 100. 1 We shall see that, in March, 1803, the figure was 162. 

Further depreciation took place on the fixture by the British of the rate of exchange 
between the gold and silver currencies of India, and the copper of Ceylon, shortly after the 
occupation in 1796. The Dutch rate of exchange had been about 30 fanams to the gold star pagoda 
worth 8 shillings sterling, 4 but the British, assimilating the copper coinages of India and Ceylon, 
fixed it at 45 fanams. This remained the nominal rate of exchange for several years, but, as 
early as February, 1799, apparently owing to a fall in the value of copper, a star pagoda could not 
be procured for 50 fanams. This figure rose, in 1800, to 58 and even 60, and was at 60 in 1803. 5 

1. ‘* View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Finaveia 1 Interests of Ceylon 1817. Bertolacci came out with Mr. North 
in 1798 as “my Assistant Private Secretary for French correspondence " ( WeUesley MSS), and was later Commissary of Musters, 
Sitting Magistrate of the Pettah, Colombo, Postmaster General, Garrison Storekeeper, and Comptoller General of Customs. 
Readers of his work will see that the present writer is considerably indebted to it. though parts of the paper, particularly that of 
currency and exchange, were, originally, developed independently Elsewhere, where Bertolacci’s treatment has been frequently- 
followed, every attempt has been made to trace the original authority for the data, and thus to remedy Bertoluccis unfailing 
omission to quote his authorities. 

2. 45. 138 star pagodas were current at the end of 1798. according to the Despatch of 27th October The Hon. George Leslie 
offered to refund part of hi" defalcation m 18C3 with Credit Brieven. (Despatch of l«t January, 1804, para. $3). Article 6 of the 
Capitulation of Colombo provided lor these notes being taken up by the British. 

3. This information re the Dutch exchange is from Bertolacci, 81. 

4. This figure remained fixed throughout the period under review, see, e.n., Dest atch ot 27th October. 1798, and an an- 
nexure to that of 5th October, l£>0i, 

5. Despatches of 2t-th February. 17SP, para 87, and 30th January, 1800, para 24 ; Gazettes of 9th June, 1802, 1st December l*©* 
and 3Cth March, 1803. 
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As a rix-dollar equals 12 ianams, it must be equal to 8 x 12/45 or 2-133 shillin gs, with the 
star pagoda at 8s. and 45 fanams, or 2s. lfd. which is at the rate of 9 3/8 rix-dollars to the pound 
sterling. This became the official rate of exchange when the Maritime Provinces were transferred 
from the control of the East India Company to that of the Crown from 1st January, 1802. From 
that date, the Government accounts were maintained in rix-dollars, fanams, and pice or stuivers. 
Before that date, the accounts were generally kept in star pagodas, fanams. and cash.* 


Copper Coinages. 

The amount of Dutch copper in circulation, augmented by what came over from the 
Coast, appears to have been sufficient for the requirements of the Settlements only for a short time. 
In 1800 we find Mr. North, in his Despatch of 30th January, asking for a “ considerable quantity 
of copper coin ” to be sent from England, owing to “ the Increase of Confidence in Government 
and the internal Commerce of the Country, and partly to the activity with which the Productions 
of Candy are bought up, consisting chiefly of Coffee and Arrecka nut.” It is not clear whether or 
when this coin was received in Ceylon, but it probably arrived some time in 1801. 

In April, 1801, 62,000 pounds of copper, which were in the Company’s store, and some 
abandoned cannon at Trincomalee, were “ given over ... to an individual to be coined into 
Stuivers,” 48 to the rix-dollar. 7 

About the same time, as this local coinage was a slow process, 100,000 pounds weight of 
copper coined into stuivers was ordered from England. 8 This probably arrived in 1802. 

In a Despatch of 20th April, 1803, we find mention of a sum of £10,000 included in the 
sum drawn upon His Majesty’s Treasury for a supply of copper. This may have arrived later in 
1803. In the same Despatch, an annual supply of copper is asked for, but there is no evidence 
that this request was complied with. According to Bertolacci, 9 issues of copper coin were 
occasionally made each year from 1802 to 1805. The issues would include both coin minted 
locally and that struck in England. 

Silver Coinage. 

Up to 1802, the rix-dollar, though originally a Dutch coin, 10 was, as far as Ceylon was 
concerned, a mere money of account for the purposes of the issue of the Credit Brieven. But, in 
Mr. North’s Despatch of 15th December, 1801, we find an order on England for £8,333. 6.8 in 
silver to be coined into rix-dollars. The bullion value of the coin was to be Is. 8d. sterling, whereas 
the nominal value was 2s. 1 3/5d. Mr. North does not think that “this great difference between 
the real and nominal value of the rix-dollars” will “produce in this Country the same Evils 
which it would in one where the Fabrication of Coin is more easy,” and he apparently expects to 
make some profit for Government out of the difference. 

This proposal was apparently carried out some time in 1802. Bertolacci states that to 
50 pounds of silver were added 5 of Japan copper, and one pound of this metal was coined into 50 
rix-dollars. Thus, with silver at 5s. 2d. per ounce, 2,500 rix-dollars were worth 50 x 16 x 62 pence 
or one rix-dollar was worth Is. 7 21/25d., not counting cost of copper, which is practically Mr. 
North’s figure of Is. Sd. 1 1 


give; 44i' cash— is or 1 cash = about 1 37d. With the star pagoda at Ss. and 46 


6. Despatch of 5th October, lHd, para.:* 
fanams, 1 fanam = about 78 ca«h. 

7. Despatch of loth December 1501 para 51. According to Bertolace. ( 94 . footnote) coming was done m Ceylon bv eon 
tract at a cost of i/. for silver and nearly _o/ c tor copper, till a mintin 1811 was established on Bertolacci reci mmendation and 
conducted by him, and a reduction of the charges* on copper coinage to about 11°£ was effected 

8. Same Despatch, para 53 Secretary of State s Despatch of 1st May, 1802. states that concurrence of H. if. Treasury had 

been obtained for the coinage oflO.OCO pounds or copper. 9 , 90. y 

10. SeeCodrington in Cevlon Antiquary, Vol. I. page 100 

11 . Bertolacci 191 ) calculating from the Spanish dollar makes the intrinsic value of the rix-dollar Is. Sid, This figure should 
be 1«. 7d. on his own data, but l-?. sd is more likely to be the correct one. 
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It was not long before the new coin found its real level in relation to the gold star pagoda. 
Thus, though the rate of exchange with England remained at 2s. 1 3/5., the local rates of exchange 
given in the Ceylon Government “ Gazette ” of proximate dates, show on 1st June, 1802, the star 
pagoda at 4 rix-dollars 33 stuivers, or the rix-dollar at Is. 8-£d. ; on 1st December, 1802, the star 
pagoda at 4-36 or the rix-dollar at ls./8. 4/19d ; on 30th March, 1803, the star pagoda at 5 rix- 
dollars, or the rix-dollar at ls./7. l/5d. 

These rates represented the price of Madras bills in the open market in Ceylon, but 
Government, in the disposal of bills, were content with a premium of some 7%, as against the 
premium of nearly 30 % in the open market. Further, according to Bertolacci, Ceylon currency was 
received by the local Treasury in exchange for foreign coins, or for bills on England or the Pre- 
sidencies at the same rates at which it had been issued. In these ways, the nominal value of the 
currency was supported. But, in 1805, apparently after the departure of Mr. North, receipt of 
Ceylon currency at issue value, and the granting of bills at that rate were discontinued and the 
currency fell to its intrinsic value. 1 - 

Convertible Paper. 

The actual coining of the rix-dollar was preceded, by some years, by the issue of a conver- 
tible paper currency, consisting of promissory notes, generally of the value of 25, 50, and 100 rix- 
dollars. 13 30,000 rix-dollars’ worth of this paper was issued in March, 1800, and by February, 
1801, 75,000 dollars’ worth had been issued. The “ credit is so perfect . . . that another issue still 
maybe found useful or even necessary.” By 5th October, 1801, about £10,000 worth of the 
paper was in circulation at a small premium and by July, 1805, 887,525 rix-dollars’ worth. 11 

Exchange with India. 

In the early years of the British occupation, the revenue of the Maritime Provinces was 
never sufficient to meet the expenditure, and money had to be raised in various ways to carry on 
the Government. As the Presidencies of India were frequently drawn upon, the question of the 
rates of exchange with them often arises. Bills on Madras were drawn in star pagodas and Bills 
on Bengal in Arcot rupees, par in the latter case being 350 Arcot rupees for 100 star pagodas, that 
is, the Arcot rupee at 2s. 3 3/7d. with the star pagoda at 8s. 1 5 On Mr. North’s arrival, however, 
the exchange was 400 Arcot rupees to 100 star pagodas, but by 5th October, 1799, he “had the 
satisfaction of gradually lowering ” it to 365. For some time before 18lh February, 1801, it bad 
been 360. In April, 1801, the Governor “ was obliged to raise it ... to Three Hundred and Sixty 
Five, in Consequence of the Government of Fort St. George having raised that of their 
Treasury. 16 (5 Oct. 01) By 10th September, 1802, it had fallen again to 360, 

For conversion to Ceylon currency, the par was 45 fanams for one star pagoda, and the 
exchange never rose above par, and occasionally copper would be paid into the Treasury for bills 
on Bengal at 48 fanams to the star pagoda. 1 7 When the rix-dollar had been coined, the par, with 
the dollar at 2s. 1 3/5d. or 9 3/8 to the pound sterling, was 375 rix-dollars to 100 star pagodas. 
But, after May, 1802, bills for 360 Arcot rupees or 100 star pagodas were not given at Colombo 
for less than 400 rix-dollars. “ Therefore altho’ His Majesty’s Treasury pays at the End of 

12. Bertolacci, 93. 13. Despatch of 18th February. 1801, para. 92. 

14. Despatches of these date a. 

15. In the first years of the British occupation, the Arcot rupee was fixed at 43 stuivers, and was thus equal to the then 
maginary rix-dollar f Despatch of 26th February, 1799, para. 86;. But the later par made the former of slightly higher value . 

16. Despatch of 5th October, 1801, para, 141. The other details are from Despatches of the dates given. 

17. Despatch of 18th February, 1801, para, 94. 
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Eighteen months one Thirty Sixth more than Forty Pounds, for each Hundred Star Pagodas that 
I draw for, I on the other Hand receive a full Sixteenth more than its value on the same Sum.” 
Or more clearly, Government, in remitting 100 star pagodas to Bengal, paid out 360 Arcot rupees 
or 1/36 over par, but received from purchasers of bills for 100 star pagodas 400 rix-dollars instead 
of 375. But this satisfactory state of affairs was only on the Government side, the falling exchange, 
while it was favourable to Government in its position of an exporter with bills to sell, being against 
the interests of importers who wished to buy bills. It may also be noted that the supposedly 
great advantage to Government only brought in, during the whole of Mr. North’s administration, 
“ the paltry Sum of £286. 8. 10.” 1 7a 

By July, 1805, the nominal rate of exchange between star pagodas and rix-dollars had 
fallen to 48 fanams instead of 45, owing, according to Mr. North, to the increasingly unfavourable 
balance of trade against Ceylon. But the actual rate had fallen far below par. We saw that it 
was 60 fanams in March, 1803, and it seems to have remained about this figure till 1808. But as 
the specie or silver export point was probably slightly less than 60 — 1 fanam = 5/3d. silver value 
and a star pagoda --96d. or 57 3/5 fanams, to which costs of transport are to be added — a constant 
drain of silver rix-dollars to India must have been going on, so that it is not surprising that they 
had almost all disappeared by 1808. 1 8 

Sale of Bills by Auction. 

The high premium on foreign bills was a result of the great demand for bills, resulting 
from the excess of imports over exports due to the undeveloped condition of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces and the prohibition of grants of land in perpetuity to Europeans. 1 8 a So great, 
in fact, was the demand that by July, 1805, it had become a “very general practise” to 
procure bills from the Treasury at par to sell them at an advanced price in the bazaar. This 
induced Mr. North to try the experiment of selling a great proportion of the bills by public auction, 
and it “ has so well succeeded that I have little Doubt of the Possibility of extending it, and of very 
considerably reducing by means of it the Expence of our supplies of money.” 19 But private 
individuals who had to buy bills on India in the open market had now to pay anything up to 60 
fanams for a star pagoda instead of the old 45, or the later 48 of the nominal exchange, and the 
sale of bills by auction, the first departure from the principles necessary to support the nominal 
value of the currency was the forerunner of later measures, such as the refusal to receive the 
currency at issue value, which led to acute depression of exchange, till, in 1812, it fell to 70 fanams, 
and, in 1813, the stuiver showed a depreciation of 210% from its value in 1780. 1 9a 

Other Rates o! Exchange. 

Besides the star pagoda and the Arcot rupee, with which we are principally concerned, 
there were many other currencies for which rates of exchange are quoted in the Gazette. The 
Gazette of 30th March, 1803, gives the following with rates of exchange in rix-dollars and stuivers : 
Venetian ducat— 6.24 ; Bengal gold mohur— 22 ; Surat gold mohur— 18 ; star pagoda— 5 ; Porto 


37a, Despatch of 10th September, 180:*, para. 60, and Governor Maitland’s Despatch of 28th February, 1806. 

I* Bertolaeei, 94. The chief difficulty of exchange theory is the number of different terms used, all meaning much the same 
thmg. The following is a list of these apphed to this period of Ceylon history, exchange being expressed in so much Island 
currency to the foreign mint (fanams to a star pagoda excess of imports oyer exports excess of demand for bills balance 
of indebtedness against Island, less foreign currency purchasable by Island mint, cost of foreign mint increasing, more fanams 
to star pageda, foreign currency improving, or at a premium rising to silver export point, unfavourable to Island owing to drain 
of silver, unfavourable lor buyers bills, favourable for sellers. 

18a, See Gazette of 6th March, 1805, where the orders on this subject are reermted. They will be referred to later 
IL BenottuLf 111 JUl7 ’ 18 ° 5 ’ UQjer Head Ml8CeUa ™ Council Bills are. at the present dafs"a by auction. 
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Novo pagoda — 4; Tutucoreen pagoda — 4.18; ducatoon — 3.18 ; Spanish dollar — 2.36; Surat rupee — 
1.24 ; Arcot rupee — 1.18 ; sicca rupee — 1.24. Of those not already especially mentioned, the only 
ones we are likely to hear of again are the Porto Novo pagoda and the sicca rupee. Under the 
Dutch, 120 Porto Novo pagodas went to 100 star pagodas, but the above list makes the number 
125, so that the Porto Novo pagoda equalled 6s. 4 4/5d. 20 The sicca rupee was fixed at 2s. 6d. 
in London early in 1802, but appears from the list to have dropped to 2s. 4 4/5d. by March, 1803, 

It is obvious that Bertolacci's complaint must have been well-founded ; “ The confusion 

that has been introduced into the accounts of the colony, from the variety of exchanges, and by 
the complicated and difficult fractions arising from them, have rendered those accounts intricate 
and perplexing to a great degree, even to the best informed civil servants ; and have added work, 
in the offices of the different accountants, which, with a fixed exchange unincumbered with 
fractions, could have been spared.” 2 1 

Minting. 

Before leaving the subject of the coinage, the local arrangements for minting may be 
noted. According to Bertolacci, 2 2 minting was done by contract till 1811, the charges on 
the coinage of silver being 4% and on copper nearly 25%. It is not clear whether the reference in 
Mr. North’s Despatch of 1st January, 1804, para. 14 to ‘‘ the Establishment of a Mint ” adverts 
to this system of coining by contract, or whether Bertolacci’s statement that he established a mint 
in 1811 is incorrect. 

II. Finance. 

In the absence of the financial statements, which should appear as enclosures to the 
Despatches, no exact statement of the revenue and expenditure of the period under review can 
be given. In the Despatch of 10th September, 1802, however, we learn incidentally that the 
expense of Mr. North’s administration for 38 months to the end of 1801 was 19 lacs of star 
pagodas, or £20,000 a month, or £240,000 per annum. We also gather that Lord Hobart, 
Secretary of State, expressed “ On the Article of Expence . . . Dread and Disapprobation ” as 
early as May, 1802. - 3 But the revenue appears to have been increasing every year from 1798, 
and by the end of 1802, there seemed to be grounds for expecting that the revenue for 1803 would 
exceed the expenditure. The estimated expenditure appears to have been £331.000, and the 
estimated ordinary revenue £288,000. The excess of £43,000 is expected to be met from the 
following items of increased revenue : land rents — 100,000 rix dollars ; areka nut — 30,000 : 

“ ouilliam ” — 40,000 ; fees and stamps — 60,000 : coconut tree tax — 100,000 ; pearl fishery — 100,000 
(excess) ; total 430,000 rix dollars. 24 

This estimate was, however, totally upset by the outbreak of war with Kandy in 1803, 
and the large increase of military expenditure. There seem to be no figures available for 1803, 
but, in 1804, the expenditure exceeded the revenue by £240,000 2 ■' and appeared to be increasing. 
In the same Despatch, an estimate of the revenue and expenditure of peace times puts the former 
at £270,000 to £300,000, and the latter at £430.000.'-' G 

20. The conditions of the Chilaw Pearl Fishery in 1803 put the exchange at 118£ Porto Novo pagodas to 100 star paaodas, and 
the Porto Nova pagoda at 45 fanams. The latter figure is that in the Gazette of l-st December. lcC2, but the former in that Gazette is 
over 126. This figure may have been specially lowered, for the benefit of Government. ( Annexure to Despatch of 20th Apri 1 . ISO 3 ) 

21. Bertolacci.115. 22. Bertolacci. 94 foot. 23. Despatch of 24th November, 1802, para o. 

24. Despatch of 23rd November. 1802 The Secretary of State s Despatch of 8th February, 1503, show?- that the Governor's 
Despatch of 16th March, 1802, reported a deficit of £200,000. 

25. Despatch of 8th February. 1805. 

26. Cordmeril 16; give3 the annual income * at £226.000, and the common expenditure " at £33o,QG0. He does not say to 
which year the^e figures apply, but they may be an average of a few years up to 1804. He justly criticises Perciral's (2nd Edition 
368) estimate of the revenue at £1,200.000 as “by far, too wide an estimate,” By way of comparison, it may ai-o be noted that the 
raven ue m 1916-7 was about £4,5000,000. 
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Thus, a deficit of £130,000 to £250,000 had to be met, and this was done in various 
ways. While the Maritime Provinces were still a possession of the East India Company, that 
is, up to 31st December, 1801, the Presidencies of India, also under the same control, were freely 
drawn upon. In addition to drafts for current expenses, bills 6n Bengal were granted to public 
servants, not only for their personal salaries, but also for the pay of their departments. But the 
great demand for bills made it possible for the said servants to make so considerable a profit on 
the negotiation of the bills that they were restricted to drafts for personal salaries only. 57 
Further, it became necessary to restrict the drawings on India when the Maritime Provinces 
were taken over by the Crown, and these bills w T ere also discontinued to some extent, and, in 
their place, debentures were issued for personal allowances. These debentures were in the 
nature of exchequer bills of the amounts of 250, 500, 750, 1,000, 2,000 rix dollars bearing interest 
at slightly over 9%. The principal and interest were payable at the end of a year either in Ceylon 
currency or by a bill on His Majesty’s Treasury at 18 months from date, or the debenture might 
be renewed in Ceylon. These debentures were issued on and after 1st September, 1802, from 
which date no bills were granted on Bengal and Madras except for cash received.'- 8 It was 
Mr. North’s intention to limit this debenture debt to one million rix dollars, but by July, 1805, 
the great expenses of the Government had obliged him to raise it to 1,245,250 rix dollars or about 
£132,827 at 9 3/8 rix dollars to the pound sterling. At this date, there were 887,525 rix dollars 
or about £94,669 in circulation in the paper currency, the balance of indebtedness being made 
up by bills on the Home Treasury and on the Presidencies of India, of which particulars are not 
available. 

As an example of the finance of the period, we may quote the arrangements made for the 
purchase of three lacs of Surat rupees in specie— gold mohurs and Surat rupees— towards the 
end of 1801 from a House of Agency at Madras.” "For one Half of this Sum which I am 
to pay in Bills on Bengal, at my present Exchange of Three Hundred and Sixty Five Arcot 
Rupees for One Hundred Star Pagodas I will venture to draw my First Bill on the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. For the other Half I shall grant Bills on the Madras 
Government in Part of the Credit stipulated for me by the Crown W'ith the Company ” (that is, 
on account of the cinnamon contract). ' J 11 It maybe noted that the deal fell through owing to 
"unforeseen Accidents.” 30 

III. Land Tenure 

The other principal item of economic interest in the period under review was the very 
vexed and intricate questions which arose on the subject of land tenure. As these questions 
were probably the most discussed of any of the day, the material at our disposal is extensive 
and complicated, but it is hoped that the following synthesis w ill bring out the main points 
without too much obscurity or fundamental error. 

The Committee of Investigation explain that the Dutch found that the Sinhalese system 
of basing land tenure on personal service had been retained, in great part, by the Portuguese 
and that, under the Dutch, "the tenures of personal labour and official service were continued 
in conformity with the prejudices and customs of the inhabitants." 3 > 


27. Despatch of 10th September, 1802, para. 02. 
2H. Ibid, and Gazette of 14th August. 1802. 

29. Despatch of 15th December IgOl, para. 4ti. 

30. Despatch of lbth March, 1802, para. 136. 

31. C. L. R. W. II 133. 
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The Sinhalese System. 

This Sinhalese system assumed that the King was the absolute lord of the soil. All 
private individuals holding land did so, in the first instance, not by paying rent, but by per- 
forming services for the King, the soldiers serving for 15 days at a time and supplying them- 
selves, the workers in iron serving for 15 days at a time in the King’s workshops and making 
implements for the villagers, the wood cutters felling timber, carrying ammunition and spare 
arms, and so on, each performing some service, in return for which each “ had for his mainte- 
nance a piece of muddy land which he sowed, and a large tract of fruit trees . . as well as a garden 
where he had his house. To this portion they give the name of paravenia, and all the inhabi- 
tants, whether noble or plebeian, had their duties, each serving in his own way the King or the 
Lord of the village.” 3 '-’ 

Non-Service Paravenies. . 

This system became complicated by gifts to individuals of lands and villages with their 
service tenures, by the commutation of services for payment in kind or money, by alterations 
made by the Portuguese and Dutch, so that, by the time of the British occupation, the subject 
had assumed a high degree of complexity. The chief exception which appears to have arisen 
was the coming into existence of what we may call “ non-service ” tenures, apparently owing to 
the failure, probably through oversight, on the part of Government to exact the due services. In 
the meantime, the tenants retained possession, and became entitled to the land by prescription, 
the period being said to be three generations under the Sinhalese Government, thirty years under 
the Dutch, ten years under the British. ;! •> We find, however, in the period with which we are 
dealing, that these lands paid a share of the crop to Government, so that it would appear that 
the tenant’s right to the land was only admitted on the condition that this share was con- 
sidered to be due to Government. Some, however, of these non-service tenures may have arisen 
from commutation of the services. 

As Ribeiro makes no mention of non-service ten ures, it would seem probable that they 
did not appear till the eighteenth century. By the end of it. however, the distinction between 
service and non-service tenures had become clear. Ribeiro uses the term paravenia, correctly 
praveniya (C©S-€^«3, hereditary land) in the single sense of a service land, a usage followed by 
Mr. North, ■' 54 but the other British authorities generally use a qualifying term to distinguish the 
service tenures. Thus De Meuron has Neijnde Parveni :ix while in Burnand's Memoir we find 
Dienstbaare (service) Parvenies. 

Classification of Tenures. 

Introducing this distinction into Bertolacci’s classification of land tenures J c we find 
that the tenures in the Sinhalese districts fall into three classes : (1) lands of which Government 
has retained immediate possession ; (2) non-service tenures ; and (3) service tenures. 


32. See Ribeiro, Pieris translation, pp. 104, 106; Ryan's Edition oi Knox, p, 68; PMIalethes. p. 84. 

33. Bertolacci 286. 

34. Despatch of 26th February. 1799, para 63. gives a division of the lands in the Maritime Provinces ‘‘ into three grand 
Classes, the ande, the ottoe, and the Parwem." But we ehall see that ande and otu lands fall under the same head of non-service 
lands. 

35 Wellesley C\ L, JR. IF II 140. “Nei-jnde ’ may be see Ceylon Antiquary, IV 49, footnote 77. As we 

shall see. Sir Thomas Maitland uses the qualifying •* Devil ' “ parvenie.” It is also interesting to note that D’Oyly's Kandyan 
Constitution has the following • “ All lands in the Kandyan country being subject to service, the distinction of service parveny 
is little known ” Codrington’s copy. p. 75.) 

36. 283 ff. His classification suffers from lack of clearness owiug to iailuie to make the distinction between service and non- 
serviee lands sufficiently well-marked. 
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The first class includes (i) Muttettu (§.sJe«s}0Q) lands which are cultivated on Govern- 
ment account — in ancient times, the rice grown on them was reserved for the King’s household, 
(ii) Ratninda (ci'ssfzSS'fq) lands which are “cultivated by Government, whose sole property they 
are/' 37 (iii) Ratmahera (dt St® ) lands, which include ‘‘all waste and uncultivated lands to which 

no private title can be shown.” 38 These lands might be granted for cultivation, in which case 
1/ 10th share for lands on high soil, 1 /4th for low lands was due to Government after five years. 
If they were cultivated without Government sanction, they paid -i share. This head includes 
chenas, or lands intermittently cultivated by burning down the jungle, (iv) Malapald (@<ge(33) lands, 
which were private lands which have reverted to Government, owing, according to Bertolacci, 
to failure of male issue to perform the due services, (v) Nilapala (s£sC C(3 3 ) lands which have 
reverted to Government owing to failure on the part of the occupants to perform the services. 
When lands under the last two heads are cultivated, they paid i share to Government. 3 9 

The second class is that of the non-service lands, which were heritable, saleable, and 
held in fee simple. They may be divided into three heads : (a) paddy fields, (b) gardens, (c) other. 

Head (a) paddy fields were of two kinds (i) Otu (©eg) paying l/10th and (ii) Ande ( cp s. c) 
paying i share to Government — the “ paddy tax.” 

Head (b) gardens were also of two kinds (i) Tanhool S3§C, third share) 

to plant which permission had been given on condition that the planter should pay l/3rd 
of the produce, or l/3rd of the value of the garden when planted, to Government. This 
payment was enforced by the Dutch for a long time, and was paid in kind, or a 
valuation was agreed upon and paid in money. But some time before the British occupation, 
the collection had been neglected, and apparently even abandoned, and Andrews’ attempt to 
renew it in the form of a tax on coconut trees was so greatly resented that it had to be given 
up. (ii). Samboody self-will) or Ratmahera gardens, planted without the per- 

mission of Government, and subject to pay y share of the produce to Government. Many of 
these, however, like the former, held by one family for a long time, were later possessed without 
any payment to Government, either in kind or money. 

Head (c) Other, includes miscellaneous non-service paraveni tenures, of infrequent 
occurrence, e.g. otto Combra Parveny. Owita(& SS), and Kanuis (SJ!g gtf, apparently resemb- 
ling chena land) Paraveniya, said to be tenures of the Chilaw District, which pay l/5th share 
to Government. 40 Carwoodeny Paraveny (perhaps from ss^dSoC, sea water) is given as land 
covered with low jungle and impregnated with salt water paying l/5th share when cultivated. 

The third class is that of the service tenures, and includes both fields and gardens. 
This class is divided into two heads : (i) Accommodessan 4 1 lands granted under a personal 
service tenure, chiefly by way of pay for official duties. These lands were not alienable by will, 
sale, or mortgage, nor were they, in general, heritable. Till the beginning of the XIXth century, 
almost all the native officers of Government were paid by the grant of these accommodessans. 
(ii) Divel Paraveni (£e©C- P a y) or V edawasam (©^SSes©) or Neinde Paraveni, lands granted 
for personal services of a more menial kind, such as providing charcoal, chunam, &c., carrying 


37. D'Oyly's Kami gait Constitution. 

38. Glossary of Xahie Words p 20. 

39. Cairns in Glossary identifies Malapala and Nilapala, while General Maitland defines the former as signifying failure ot heirs 
general, and the latter failure ot the heirs who could perform the specific services (Despatch of 28th February, 1806.) 

40. The Glossary (18) gives the tax at one-tenth. 

41. The term is said by Burnand to “ of Portuguese, or rather, of Latin, origin/' and it was probably introduced into Ceylon 

by the Portuguese. The Sinhalese term is (oada vedilla, Pieris' Ribeiro, 110,) 
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baggage and palanquins, and general cooly labour. As the term paraveniya implies, these lands 
were hereditary, reverting undivided to the male heir. They could not be alienated by gift, 
sale, bequest or any other act, nor could they be charged or encumbered with any debt, nor 
were they liable to be sold in execution of writs or any legal processes. 42 

Such are the general outlines of land tenure in the Low-country Sinhalese Districts, 
but, apparently in many cases, the tenures became somewhat confused, and we find, for example, 
that accommodessans sometimes paid otu or ITOth share possibly in commutation of the services, 
and in some cases, were hereditary. 43 

Tamil Tenure. 

In the Tamil Districts the tenure of land was much simpler. According to Bertolacci, 44 
the Government share on paddy fields was invariably l/10th of the produce. From Bumand’s 
Memorial on the Batticaloa District, it would appear that this share was, in part, a commutation 
of the whole share due from the 42 King’s muttettu lands in the District, and that the payment 
of it was definitely agreed to in a “ deed of submission ” entered into by the headmen in 1766. 
The tenure of land in this District, and probably in the other Tamil Districts, was thus a non- 
service tenure. The liability to service was, apparently, a personal one, termed uliyam (asr tfiuuLc), 
which existed quite independently of land tenure. Accommodessans were, however, given to the 
Dutch Disawa of Batticaloa in the same way as they were distributed in the Sinhalese Districts, 
by way of pay for official services, and possibly other officers enjoyed them. 

Land Tenure Reforms. 

Such was the general system of land tenure which existed in the Maritime Provinces of 
Ceylon at the time of the British Occupation in 1795-6, but, in the few years succeeding it, this 
system became subject to great and rapid changes. As we have seen 4 5 the Madras Administra- 
tion abolished the service tenures entirely, in their assimilation of the revenue machinery in 
Ceylon to that of the Coast. Services were, in future, to be paid for in money, not in land. 
Accommodessan lands were resumed, and salaries paid to the incumbents. Service paraveni were 
vested entirely in the owners, without any service obligation, on the condition that l/10th of the 
produce was paid to Government, and these lands became alienable. As an additional reform 
a tax on non-service paraveni gardens, which, though liable to payment, had escaped it through 
the negligence of the Dutch, was proposed to be raised by collecting from the owners of 
coconut trees one fanam for each. 

But the Madras Administration was a failure, and the principal cause of that failure 
was found by the Committee of Investigation to be the land reforms. The Committee recom- 
mends a return to the previous system of service tenures, pointing out (1) the necessity of the 
quieting of the minds of the people (2) the insignificance of the Government 1 10th share from 
a revenue point of view ; (3) that “ no temptation of reward within the bounds of reason can induce 
a Cingalese to labour w'hile he can exist in idleness,’’ undisturbed by the demands of his service 
tenure. As regards the coconut tax, unfair as it may have been, that paddy fields should be 
taxed, and gardens not, this tax was of unequal incidence, and was very unpopular on account 
of its being payable in money, instead of in kind. 


42. See Proclamation No. S or 1809. 

43. See Cleghorn'a Minute, C. /. H. if'. \ I 45. 

44. 295. 45, 0*1 n Aiiti< aa IV, 44, 
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Mr. North’s Views. 

The service tenure system was accordingly reverted to by Mr. North, but, although he 
was in agreement with the Committee at the outset of his administration, it was not long before he 
began to see very grave objections to the old system, and, by 1801, he had decided upon “the 
absolute necessity of abolishing Tenure by Service.” 4 “ The Proclamations of 3rd May, 1800, and 
3rd September, 1801, show that Mr. North, by that time, considered the old system uncertain as 
regards tenure, inconvenient to the people, oppressive and irregular. His Despatches show that 
his chief objection to the service paraveni tenures was the probability, and indeed certainty, of 
the abuse of the system by the headmen, for whom it was easy to utilise the services for their 
private purposes instead of for public ends, or to employ the system for the harassment of their 
enemies. He objected to the system of accommodessans as they were often held, apparently 
undivided, among several families, and formed an entirely inadequate recompense for the labour 
of the holders, particularly in the case of the lower officers, of the rank of lascoreens, for example. 

The positive advantages of the abolition of the old system were expected to be the great 
encouragement of agriculture and commerce, and the stimulation of the people to a realisation of 
their time, liberty and labour as a property and not as a tribute. 4 7 A considerable increase to the 
revenue was also apparently expected. “ Territorial Revenue (that is, the Government shares 
from non-service lands) calculated at my accession at 1 lac and 47,000 P. N. Pagodas has this year 
exceeded 2 lacs and 20,000, and will next year produce at least 2 lacs and a half Star Pagodas 
and when the land rents fall in in May will be greatly increased ” by the new system. 48 It will be 
noted that Mr. North’s implied opinion that the land rents would be more valuable than the 
services was diametrically opposed to that of the Committee of Investigation. 

Nor does the opinion of the day, with apparently the single exception of that of Lord 
Hobart, the Secretary of State, appear to have borne out the fear of the Committee that the 
inhabitants would not work without the compulsion of the services to be rendered. The Board 
of Revenue and Commerce anticipate “ that the improved system of collecting the Revenue under 
your Excellency’s administration, and the perfect security which is now extended to the lowest 
order of People against oppression, will in time . . . introduce among the Inhabitants a knowledge 
of the value of time and labour, by which alone a Nation can become rich and independent of 
foreign assistance,” 49 while the fact that there had been no desertions among the labourers at 
the reclamation works at MutturajawiLla was considered “ as one of the first proofs of the happy 
change that has been made in the condition of this people by the abolition of accommodessans,” 

Mr. North’s Legislation, 

By 1800, Mr. North had decided to depart from the recommendations of the Committee 
of Investigation, and on 3rd May, 1800, and 3rd September, 1802, he issued Proclamations embody- 
ing the new orders on land tenure. In the former, he combined with the service tenure question, 
regulations to encourage the partition of land, to the effect that lands held in undivided tenure 
should pay 1/5 to Government till partitioned, thereafter 1/10, and that disputes about the parti- 
tion should be referred to the Land Raads. 


46. Proclamation of 3rd September, 1801. 

47. Despatch oi £6th February, 1799, p.ua 63. 

48. C. L. R. IT. II 300. 4y. lb. 96. 

£0. Gazette of 29th September, UGs, 
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The first Proclamation also provides that “ all land now enjoyed without Title or Grant 
under the denomination of Canois Parveny, Ratmahere or any other whatsoever ” may be appro- 
priated by the occupier, provided that he declares the possession before the Landraad and pays 
Government 1/10 of the produce. If the declaration is delayed, it will then pay 1/2. 

The sections dealing directly with service tenures are Nos. 11th and 16th. Section 11 
states all persons holding land by tenure of service may appropriate the lards on payment of 1/10 
the produce of high lands and 1/4 that of low lands. If the land was u Mallapalla, Nellapalla, 
Ratninda or Ande " 1/4 is to be paid. All such appropriations are to be “ enregistered in the 
Registry of the District.” By section 12 persons taking up this appropriation are freed frcm all 
obligation of service, 11 except on particular order of ourself or our successors, Governors of 
Ceylon, in which case they will receive pay " at the usual rates. 

As regards Accommodessan lands, section 16 notifies that Lascoreens having Accom- 
modessans from Government can give them up, having the renunciations registered. Thereafter 
they will not be bound to any service, except on the “ especial command of our self and our 
successors, Governors of Ceylon, receiving adequate pay for the services.” 

To encourage agriculture, section 14 provides for grant by Government of uncultivated 
lands, to be held duty free for five years, and thereafter to pay the same rates as the old service 
tenure lands. And it is further declared that “ for the further encouragement of agriculture ” 
there is to be no monopoly of any production of the soil, save and except cinnamon. 

There seems, however, to have been little response to the proposals in this Proclamation, 
and by Proclamation of 3rd September, 1801, the 11th and 16th sections of that of 3rd May, 1800, 
are repealed, and it is notified that, from May 1st. 1802, “ all obligation to Service on Tenure 
of Lands . . shall cease . . and lands held Duty free . . on account of such Service, shall . . . pay 
to Government one- tenth of their produce if High Lands, and one-fifth Part of their Produce if 
Low Lands, excepting only such Lands as were formerly Mallapalla, Nellapalla. Ratninda or 
Ande, which will continue ... to pay one-fourth of their Produce to Government.’' 

The right is, however, reserved to “ ourselves and our successors, Governors of Ceylon ” 
to order the services of those liable to serve, giving them adequate pay for such service. 

By section 5 “ all accommodessans at present enjoyed by Native Head Men, and all 
others of what description soever ” are resumed by Government, “ Measures for the adequate 
Remuneration of such as will be continued in Office and for the fair Indemnification of those who 
will then have permission to retire from Service ” being taken. 

The date of operation of these reforms as fixed is extended to 1st May, 1802, the date 
referred to in Mr. North’s letter of 12th October, 1800, “when land rents fall in in May 1802.” 

Such was Mr. North’s solution of this very difficult question. We see that he belonged 
to the school which held that the abuse of the system by the headmen and its restrictive effect 
on agriculture and commerce pointed to the necessity for a change, while it denied the tenet of 
the opposing school that the inhabitants would not work voluntarily for pay. Each school held 
sway in turn : Andrews, the abolitionist, was criticised by his successors, the Committee of 
Investigation, who were conservatives ; the Committee was succeeded by Mr. North, who adopted 
the abolitionist view : following Mr. North came a strong conservative reaction. The examina- 
tion of this reaction takes us somewhat beyond the limits of the period under review, but, as the 
retrospective reflections made upon Mr. North's policy throw further light upon it, that examina- 
tion may at least partially, be undertaken here. 
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General Maitland's Five Criticisms. 

The chief, as well as the most weighty and authentic, critic of Mr. North's policy was 
his successor. Governor Maitland, a considerable part of whose able and lengthy Despatch of 28th 
February, 1806, is devoted to a discussion of Mr. North's land reforms. Maitland first clears 
the ground with a few definitions — those of “ Parvanie,” '‘Devil Parvanie,” Accom- 
modessans, &c. — confirming the classification already given, and establishing the correctness of 
the more or less tentative division of praveni lands into “service” and “non-service.” 51 
He then proceeds with a very active criticism of Mr. North's policy. Although he is 
willing to admit that the resumption of the accommodessan lands was a “ wise and politic ” 
measure, he finds that “the resumption of the Feudal 54 Tenure . . . was of a very different 
Nature.” His first point is that, while the giving up of the divel praveni lands was expected to 
bring in a largely increased land revenue in lieu of the services remitted, there were no accounts 
kept under Mr. North’s Government from which the amount of that increase could be ascertained. 
Nevertheless, it was easy to see that the anticipated increase was based on some misapprehension. 
Thus, the grain revenue from the districts of Colombo, Galle and Matara was £27,472.17 at the 
outside, while only a part of the cooly corps, which had to be raised by Mr. North to do the work 
previously done by the holders of divel praveni lands, amounted to £32,000. Governor 
Maitland points out that the former amount covers the whole paddy tithes, not the expected 
increase only, and that no account is taken of “ Bricklayers, Carpenters and Artificers of every 
Description,” who had also to be paid instead of working for the tenure of their lands. Thus the 
first point is that, so far from Government gaining from an increased land revenue, there was a 
heavy loss from the large sums requiring to be paid to labourers whose labour was previously 
the payment for the lands held by them. 

The second point deals with the establishment of the abovementioned cooly corps, an 
establishment which had been found necessary by Mr. North as the people of the country always 
ran away from work, and had to be replaced by imported labour. But, says Sir Thomas, “the 
Question arises why they did run away ? and the answer to that is, neither more or less, than 
that the British Government in doing away the Tenure by which they hold their Lands, had 
dissolved ths sole Tie which made you sure of getting their Service when necessary, so that this 
Measure stated to be so economical in its Nature and so productive in its Consequences is made 
the real Ground for immediately setting up a new Establishment, infinitely more onerous, infinitely 
more difficult to Manage, and infinitely more unwieldly in every respect than what previously 
existed.” It was hopeless to attempt to secure indigenous labour, for “ it is impossible to collect 
the men even with all your Money, for their (sic) being no Penalty, there is not an Inhabitant 
in this Island that would not sit down and starve out the year under the shade of two or three 
cocoa nut Trees, the whole of his Property and the whole of his Subsistance, rather than Increase 
his Income, and his Comforts by his Manual Labour.” This point is, in effect, (3) of those of the 
Committee of Investigation. 

The third point was that the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon had not at that time reached 
a stage of economic development at which a payment, even in kind, could be adopted. Governor 
Maitland compares it to that of England in the days of Feudalism, and adds : “ It would have been 

51. Despatches Vol IV. p. 15. The above distinction ot service and non-service lands was developed before this Despatch was 

seen. 

52. Though ** feudal ” is a sufficiently good general description, it is not strictly applicable. The real feudal tenure was a 
tenure on a basis of military service, which was owed to a local baron, whereas the Sinhalese tenure was a general one. including 
services other than military, and these were owed to the King or his nominee- 
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a most strange and unaccountable Measure . . . (if) One of the Ancient Barons had pulled out of his 
Pocket Adam Smith, and said, I will apply to you vassals, whose situation renders it impossible 
to carry into Effect all the Rules and Regulations laid down by him for a Society in the last state 
of Civilization and Wealth.” He goes on to sketch the development of society from the service 
tenure stage to that of commutation by payment of what is generally a capitation tax, and from 
that to general taxation, and points out that •' whenever Wealth was so generally diffused as to 
render the Service Tenure a Burthen, the people would then have voluntarily come forward to 
commute their Service.” The charge against Mr. North is thus that of premature and hasty 
action, doing away “ by a single dash of a Pen . . . the whole Tie of Government,” instead of 
waiting for the gr^iual effects of economic forces, especially the result of the increased circulation 
of money the “loosener ... of the rigidity of early laws and customs.’’ 

A fourth point was that even the tax of one-tenth of the crop — reduced in many cases 
from one-half and one-fourth — not only taxed the existing cultivation, but laid a new tax on all 
increasing cultivation, with the result expected by modem economic theory 5 4 that there was a 
very considerable decrease of cultivation. 

A fifth point was “ the excessive Vexation that always attends the Collection ” of the 
land revenue, a point elaborated by Bertolacci. Apart from harassment of the cultivators by the 
farmers to whom the collection of the tithes was rented, the “pernicious” system of selling the 
rents at the Kachcheris, often many miles away from the villages, continued till an order of 25th 
August, 1808, insisted on the sales being held at the spot. The settlement of difficult questions 
of valuation and title was often beyond the capacity of young Collectors and Magistrates. The 
headmen, except possibly when they themselves bought the ren|e, disliked the new system, by 
which their old time influence was shaken, while, as possessors of the best fields, they were not 
likely to encourage agriculture to their own disadvantage. 

Burnand and Bertolacci. 

Other points are made by Burnand and Bertolacci. The former emphasises the increase 
in crime resulting from Mr. North’s reforms. " Freed from the obligation of the old personal 
services, the inhabitants have not made good use of the ideal liberty which they have acquired; 
instead of being more laborious, they are more lazy now than they were ; those who had a 
degree of honest industry, have taken to commerce or hired farms (i.e. rents) which little suited 
their habits ; others have given themselves up to all kinds of disorders, uniting in gangs to rob ; 
in a word more crimes have been committed in one year than w'ere formerly in twenty.” The 
last part of this statement is supported by the number of Proclamations attempting to deal with 
“ numerous and daring associations of Robbers, while the Proclamation No. 18 of 1806 states 
that “ it appears however of late years measures have been adopted inapplicable to the situation 
of the Country, shaking in a considerable degree the tenure on which various species of property 
rested, and destructive of the Police and Tranquillity of the people.” 

A further point was that the renters, while oppressing the people possibly more than the 
headmen did under the old system, gave Government endless trouble in the collection of the 
rents. “ Little more than one-half of the rented revenue is collected within the year : the rest 
comes in by small sums, for five or six years following. The average number of executions in 


53. Nicholson, Political Economy . I 300, 

54. See Alston. Elements of Indian Taxation , 42. 
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revenue, including, it is true, cases regarding other farms than those of land revenue, rose, in 
Colombo District only, to 700 or 800 annually from a figure of 20 to 25 under the Dutch." 55 

Thus, the abolitionist theory of Mr. North and the Madras Administration was completely 
discredited by the former’s successors, if not actually disproved by facts, and economic considera- 
tions would appear to support the contention that Mr. North would have been better advised to 
have left the old system to be remedied in the course of general social and economic develop- 
ment than to have attempted to amend it by a legislative act. 

T wo points as regards land tenure may be mentioned before leaving the subject — one is 
the fact that gardens apparently continued to escape taxation. We have seen that the Dutch 
allowed the collection of the Government share from gardens to lapse, and that the unfortunate 
form of Andrews’ tax on coconut trees and the agitation created by it obliged Government to 
drop the matter. Mr. North’s scheme for the commutation of services for rent applied principally, 
if not exclusively, to paddy lands, and the prior non-service lands paying rent were also paddy 
lands — whence the “ paddy tax ” — and although he, at one time, proposed to tax gardens containing 
more than ten coconut trees by taking as the Government share the produce of every tenth tree, 36 
it would appear from Bertolacci 57 that this measure was never put into practice. The 
non-taxation of gardens, particularly coconut plantations, is commented upon by both Bumand 
and Bertolacci, and it is interesting to note that the latter 6 8 proposes a tree tax on coconut 
trees tapped for toddy as one way of securing part of the lost revenue to Government, but 
nothing ever appears to have been done to carry out any of the suggestions made. 

The other point as regards land tenure, though not quite in the line of the above in- 
vestigation, is worth noting here— the prohibition of grants of land in perpetuity to Europeans 
including British subjects, except in the Town, Fort, District of Colombo. The Despatch from 
the Secretary of State of 13th March, 1801, 59 indicates that the reason for this order is “to 
preclude all approaches towards European Colonization.” and it may be that the intention was 
the same as that of the order for the registration of Europeans, namely, to prevent Ceylon 
becoming “an Asylum to Adventurers from every nation in Europe.” 60 Even so, it is difficult 
to see why the restriction was applied to British subjects, and while it obtained, there was little 
hope for the industrial develpment of the country. Thus, Sir Alexander Johnstone, in his recom- 
mendations for the development of the Maritime Provinces, laid great stress on the annulling of 
these restrictions.* 1 

55. Bertolacci, 308-9. 

56. Despatch of 23rd November, 1802. 

57. 324. 58. 327 

59. Paras 36-40. 60. Fara. 32. 

61. C. L. R. IT. I 263. 
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DUTCH TOBACCO BOXES AND THE 

CALENDAR. 

By Charles Frederic Hardy. 

R. C, F. HARDY is an antiquarian of some standing, having in 1901 edited “ The 
Benenden Letters, 1753-1821," a volume of letters and papers unearthed at a 
country house in Kent containing family history and reflections on topics of various 
sorts, historical, political, social and theatrical — a book which quickly went out of print and in 1913 
having published “ The Hardys of Barbon, and some other Westmoreland Statesmen , Their 
Kith, Kin and Childer ; ” a work which throws some light on the social conditions prevailing 
in the County as far back as Tudor times — and here it should be noted that the *• statesmen ’’ 
of those parts were not politicians but belonged to a more useful class, — though our Ceylon 
reformers apparently do not accept such an estimate— viz., the sturdy class of farmers holding 
by Border Tenant-right. Mr. Hardy also contributed to the Archaeologist in 1909 a 
paper on the Windows of the Beauchamp Chapel of St. Mary's, Warwick, and has besides written 
in the Burlington Magazine, the Connoisseur and Notes and Queries on topics connected 
with history and art. He was interested in the subject of the “ Mysterious Dutch Box" described 
in the Christmas Number of the Times of Ceylon for 1917, and in consequence got into correspon- 
dence with me respecting it. Hence this paper, which explains much about it. 

J. P. L,] 

In the Christmas Number of the Times of Ceylon for 1917 there was an article by Mr. 
J p. Lewis on “ A mysterious Dutch Tobacco-Box." The following is an attempt, or rather, 
perhaps one should say, a contribution, towards a solution of the mystery, so far as it has not 
been already solved by Mr. Lewis or by contributions from several correspondents which have 
appeared in the weekly issues of the same paper. 

These contributions furnish descriptions more or less complete of a series of boxes of 
s imil ar design, and the problem before us will be most readily understood after a short review 
of this series, headed by Mr. Lewis's illustration of his own box. 

No- 1 Box (Mr. Lewis’s.) 
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On the lid it will be noticed that, over the figures noting the number of days in each 
month, are figures shewing the order of the months in the year according to the Julian Calendar. 
Thus March is numbered 1 and February 12. But the following irregularities in these numbers 
should be observed. The “ 11 ” which should be over January is imperfect; the “7” which 
should be over September is omitted ; and over November, instead of a 9, is a blotch which 
seems to conceal a 10. 

No. 2 Box (Mr- Hepburn’s) 1 

This box, which is the only one I have myself seen, has the same dates throughout as 
Mr. Lewis’s, viz., V. C. 45, 1764 and 1497. 

The design on the lid differs slightly in the numbering of the months. August, which 
should be the 6th, is numbered 7 ; September is numbered 8 instead of 7; November 10 instead of 
9 ; January 1 instead of 11 ; and February 2 instead of 12. 

Another variation from Mr. Lewis’s box is in the motto at the foot of the design on the 
bottom. Mr. Lewis’s reads : 

Kiest Konst : Reyckdom kan men verliese ; Choose knowledge : riches may be lost : 

Daarom wilt Konst voor Reyckdom kiese Therefore choose knowledge before riches. 

The first line of Mr. Hepburn’s Motto is : 

Gien Konst maar Reyckdom kan men verliese No knowledge , only riches , may be lost. 

The difference is little more than verbal. 


The figures on the bottom are exactly the same as on Mr. Lewis’s, but the strokes on the 
right hand side of the figures are different. 


The table is consequently as follows : 

4 — 11 — 

5 — 9 — 

6 — 7 

7 — 6 

8—6 

9 — 5 — 

10 — 4 

11 — 4 — 

12—4 

13 — 3 — 

14 — 3 

15 — 3 — 


16 — 3 

17 — 2 — 

19 — 2 

21 — 2 - 
23—2 

26 — 1 — 

31 — 1 

37 — 1 — 
45-1 
65 — — 

100 — 

200 — 


1. This box was sent to the writer ot the paper for inspection by Lieutenant J P. Hepfcutn, E. G. A., and Miss 
Hepburn. Duntnore. Bradninch. near Cullompton, Devon 
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On the front of the box are engraved, or rather scratched, the words Recht door Zee : 
that is “ Straight forward, 1 ' in a moral sense ; literally, “ Straight through the sea.” 

No. 3 Box (The “Graphic 1 ’ Box-) 

This box is described in the Graphic (London) of 4th May, 1889, and is quoted by 
Mr. Lewis. An illustration of the lid is given in the Graphic shewing the design apparently 
much worn. The date “ Voor Christi ” is not legible in the illustration, but is said in the letter- 
press to be 43. The date under the other personage was no doubt 1482, but appears as 1 1 82. 
The numbering of the months is not all quite legible, but it is remarkable that in every case 
where there is a mistake, as noted above, on Mr. Hepburn’s box, there is a similar mistake on this 
box. The date at the end of the Calendar is 1765. 

No illustration is given of the bottom design, but it is described as having a King at the 
top with the date 1497, and at the foot the motto : 

“ Geen Konst meer Rykdom kan men verliese 
Daarom is konst den Rykdom te kiese” 

This, as Mr. Lewis points out, must be a mis-reading. 

The first line is really the same as Mr. Hepburn’s; “meer” should be read "maar.' 1 
The second line should be : 

Daarom is Konst voor Rykdom te kiese. 

( Therefore is knowledge to be chosen before riches) 

The main design on the bottom was evidently similar to that on the other boxes, being 
described as in the shape of a ladder ; but unfortunately no details are given by which we can 
compare the contents. This box, it is said, was long in the possession of the Gipsy Lee, who 
presented it to George Smith of Coalville with an absurd story of how he or his ancestors had 
possessed it since the year 1182. It had on its front the inscription “ Recht voor Zee” read by 
the impudent Gipsy as “ Right door Lee. ” 

No- 4 Box (Sir Everard im Thurn's.) 

Mr. Lewis - describes this as only differing from his own in having the date 1793 instead 
of 1764 at the end of the Calendar on the lid. 

No. 5 Box (Mr. W. H. B. Carbcry’s of Chilaw 3 ) 

This is described in the Times of Ceylon as differing from Mr. Lewis's in only one 
point — an important one. The date on the right side of the lid is 1582 instead of 1482. 

No. 6 Box (Mr. Smale's) 

This is also described in the Times of Ceylon. 4 It differs from Mr. Lewis's only in the 
motto, which however is not given. 

No. 7 Box (Mr- Vigors’s.) 

This is described by Mr. Lewis 5 in the Times of Cey Ion as also having the date 1582 
in place of 1482, and the date 1750 at the eDd of the Calendar. 


2. Christmas Number, 1917. 

3. Now of Colombo [Ed.. C. A ] 

4. Letter of Mr. C. J. Smale dated Nonpareil, Ohiya, Dec. 14. 1917. 

5. Writing under date January 29th, 1918. 
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The mystery or problem for solution is the interpretation of the design on the bottom 
of these boxes. The design on the lid presents little or no question. On the left is evidently repre- 
sented Julius Caesar with date B. C. 45, from which he promulgated the Julian Calendar, and on 
the right is Pope Gregory XIII with the date 1582 (wrongly engraved as 1482 in most examples), 
being the year in which he promulgated the reformed or Gregorian Calendar, adopted in the 
United Kingdom in 1752. Between the two is a “perpetual calendar” for shewing throughout 
any month in any year the days of the week corresponding with the days of the month. The 
days of the week are supposed to be placed in order in the seven spaces at the top and shifted 
every month. Where two or three months are grouped together in the top spaces it will be found 
their calendars are identical. 

The four figures at the bottom of the Calendar Mr. Lewis takes as indicating the year 
in which each particular box was made. This seems decidedly probable and I think we may also 
suppose, at all events as far as Ceylon is concerned, that, as time went on and a new box was made, 
the designs were copied by the engraver from an older one rather than from one original type. 
This would account for the evident mistakes pointed out above, as it might often happen that the 
figures, especially the small ones enumerating the months, were too much worn to be legible by 
a person uninstructed in their meaning. I think also that the original type of the designs, judging 
especially from the figure on the bottom with the globe and compasses, and comparing them with 
other existing boxes of which the period is known, may be put down as dating from about the end 
of the 17th Century. 6 

It may be noticed that on the specimen of 1750, the earliest so far as dates are given, the 
correct year of the Gregorian Calendar, 1582, instead of 1482, is engraved on the lid. 

The motto “ Recht voor Zee " on the front of some of the boxes, if it has any special 
significance, may indicate a point of pride in its possessor in having brought the box with him on 
the ocean voyage between Europe and Ceylon or some other part of the East Indies. Judging 
from Mr. Hepburn's box it seems plain to me that these words were not engraved by the same 
hand as the designs on the lid and bottom, but were added later. 

With regard to the meaning of the design on the bottom, it is suggested by the design 
on the lid that there is a reference to the reform of the Calendar in 1582, and it may be well to 
state shortly what that reform consisted of, without going into the immensely complicated ques- 
tions which it involved, more especially from an ecclesiastical point of view, as settling a rule for 
the celebration of Easter. 

Apart from this the practical problem was to fix the number of days in the calendar of cer- 
tain years, so that in the end the solar year, which regulates the seasons, should, so to 
speak, keep pace with the calendar of days, and the vernal equinox, for instance, should approxi- 
mately always happen on or about the same day of the month of March. Hitherto owing to the 
mistaken assumption of the Julian Calendar that the solar year consisted of exactly 365 days 
and 6 hours, the 25th March and every other day of the calendar had been slowly and steadily 
retrograding as regards the seasons at the rate of a whole day in every 128) years ; for the solar 
year is in fact 11 minutes 12 seconds and a fraction shorter than Caesar assumed. Gregory did 
not want to correct the whole of the error which had elapsed since Caesar’s time, but he decided 
to restore the Calendar to the place in the seasons which it had in A.D. 325, the year of the 
Council of Nice, when the equinox happened on the 21st March. 

6. It is Mr. Lewis's impression that there is a box with the date 1700 (Lettar of 29 Jan., 19 K) 
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This was effected by skipping 10 days in the calendar of the year 1582, and reckoning 
the day after the 4th October as the 15th instead of the 5th. In order, moreover, to prevent the 
recurrence of the error, it was ordained that the 29th of February should also be skipped in 
every three centurial years out of four. In 1600 it was to remain, and consequently in 1700, 1800 
and 1900 it was to be skipped. 

Thus came into existence a discrepancy between the old and new styles — the Gregorian 
and Julian. It consisted of 10 days till the 28th February, 1700, and thereafter of 11, a hundred 
years later of 12 ; and now, existing in Russia only, it has amounted to 13. 

It is in the history of the adoption of the new style in the Dutch Netherlands that I have 
attempted, following a hint in Mr. Lewis’s paper, to find the interpretation of the design on the 
bottom of his tobacco box. Shortly, my supposition is that the scale of figures refers to a scheme 
proposed at the end of the 17th Century for annihilating the discrepancy of 11 days, not at a 
single stroke as was done by Pope Gregory, but gradually during a period of 45 years. 

The chapter of history which should deal with the event in question is, I fear, more 
obscure than I had anticipated, and I much regret that this paper should leave my hands without 
any confirmation or contradiction of my theory from the quarter in which I expected to find it. 

My applications for assistance in research amongst the records or the libraries of Utrecht 
have in fact remained so far without avail, and the present is obviously not a time for pressing 
an historical enquiry on the Continent, especially one which probably concerns Germany as well 
as the Netherlands in its scope. The test of my theory, therefore, must remain for the present a 
matter of inference from the facts which general history has made fairly well-known. 

The new style promulgated by Pope Gregory in 1582 was at once, or within a twelve- 
month, adopted in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and the Catholic States of Germany. In 
England, Sweden and the German Protestant States the old style was adhered to. In the 
Netherlands the same ecclesiastical distinction did not prevail. The facts are clearly stated by 
Bor. 7 8 A proclamation dated 10th December, 1582, was issued in the name of the Duke of Anjou, 
as Suzerain of the Low Countries, to the effect that the ten days between the 14th and the 25th 
of that month should be suppressed and that the new year should be reckoned as beginning with 
the 1st January following, thus bringing the Calendar into exact identity with the new style. The 
reform was accepted not only by the loyal provinces of Brabant, Flanders, Artois and Hainault, 
but also by two of those which had revolted, and those by no means the least important, namely, 
Holland and Zealand. 

Wagenaar, whom I take to be the leading authority for the period in question, after 
repeating Bor’s account of the events of 1582, adds the significant remark, that Holland being the 
main subject of his history, he will henceforth in his chronology adopt the new style throughout. * 

It is therefore in the separate archives or histories (if they exist) of those five of the 
United Provinces which retained the old style, or possibly in Ceylon itself, that we should expect 
to learn the circumstances in which they came to suppress the eleven superfluous days in the 
calendar of 1700. Wagenaar, and such of his followers as I have been able to consult, pass over 
the topic in silence. 


7. Oorspronck der Sedcrlandsch. Beroerten. dc. Book XVII (Edn. of 1650) Voi. 2 p. 336. 

8. Vaderlandsche Histone (Edn. 1740-59) Vo|. VII, p 870. 
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As to Ceylon, I shall be only employing the better part of valour in commending the 
necessary research to those of my readers who are on the spot. As to the five provinces, the 
only facts which I have discovered are the following dates of the resolntions of the several Govern- 
ments for the adoption of the reform, all in the year 1700 : — 9 


6 February, 
4 April, 

26 May, 

24 July, 

11-12 October, 


Groningen 

Overyssel 

Guelderland 

Utrecht 

Friesland 


The days suppressed seem to have been in all cases either in December, 1700, or at the 
beginning of the month following, so that the reform became universal throughout the Republic, 
as from the 1st or the 12th of January, 1701, of the new style. 


The truth is, as I suspect, that after the adoption of the reform by the Protestants of 
Germany there was no scope for any discussion of consequence in the small Dutch Provinces. 
The decision to adopt reform was come to in the Diet of Ratisbon on the 23rd September, 1699, 
and the skip was made from the 18th of February, 1700, to the 1st March. In the interval the 
States General of the Republic, following a demand from the Diet, invited the five provinces to 
follow suit, which they accordingly did. 

On the other hand the discussion and controversy which preceded the adoption of the 
reform in Germany were widespread and long continued, and it is here that I find the nearest 
thing to a solution of the tobacco-box riddle . 

According to Montucla’s account 10 one of the greatest difficulties encountered was the 
obstinate refusal of the Swedes to concur in the plan devised by Weigel and finally accepted by 
the Germans. He attributes this mainly to the authority of their philosopher Bilberg ; but, accord- 
ing to Bond, it would seem to have a practical basis in the difficulty of dealing with commercial 
contracts if a single year were shortened by eleven days. 1 1 He states that, on the authority of 
the King, a simple scheme was accepted of suppressing the 29th February in eleven successive leap 
years, after which the Swedish Calendar would coincide with the Gregorian. This plan was by no 
means novel. It is mentioned by Clavius in his great exposition of the reform of 1582 as one of 
the many alternatives proposed at that time. 12 Had it been possible to impose one scheme 
simultaneously upon the whole of Christendom, the arguments in favour of this one might well 
have prevailed. But in the actual circumstances of the 17th Century the objection to it, as intro- 
ducing a third style which would vary every four years in its relationship with the two others, was 
fatal, and not long in being recognised as such by the Swedes themselves. Having ultimately 
refused to concur in the decision come to by the Germans at Ratisbon, they adopted one of their 
own. According to Montucla, their proposal, as put forward by Bilberg, was to suppress 7 days 
at the end of February, 1700, and the 29th of February in 1704, 1708, and 1712. This would have 
considerably reduced the period of transition and confusion as compared with the royal plan, and 
what was ultimately adopted was only slightly different. Seven days were suppressed in Septem- 
ber, 1700, instead of in February, but a blunder, which seems difficult to explain, resulted with 
the suppression of the 29th February in 1700, in one day too many being cut out, so that in 1712 
an additional intercalation was necessary in order to get into exact harmony with the rest of the 
Continent. 

9. J. J. Bond, Handy Book of Rules and Tables for verifying Dates. 

10, Histoire des Mathtmatiques. Vol : 4, p.322. &c. (Lalande’s edition, Paris, 1302'. 

11, Handy Book, p. 98. 

12. Romani Cakndam Explicatio (1603) cap : III, p. 74. 
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According to Montucla the above is only an illustration of a multitude of absurd and 
impracticable proposals which were rife at the time, and amongst them, I believe, we should find the 
original, of the tobacco box scale. It seems to partake of the objectionable features of both the 
schemes identified with the Swedes. It rivals the King's scheme in prolonging the agony of the 
transition, while, unless the engraver has introduced into it more errors than I see ground for 
supposing, it exceeds it in its want of symmetry the scheme which the country actually adopted. 

If I am not mistaken in my supposition, the figures on the left refer to the years, starting 
with 1704, and those on the right to the discrepancy in days during each year between the 
Gregorian style and the style to be newly adopted. Thus, the old style not having suppressed the 
29th February in 1700. it was from that time 11 days behind the Gregorian. This would in the 
ordinary course continue till the end of February, 1704 : and. if the 29th of that month, were 
intercalated as usual, the discrepancy for the whole of that year would be represented by the 
figure 11 opposite to it. Supposing that at the end of that year two day's were suppressed, which 
would be either the 30th and 31st December, reckoning the new year from the 1st January, or the 
27th and 28th February', reckoning from the 1st March, the discrepancy during the next year, 1705. 
would be 9 days only. According to this reading it will be seen, on referring to the drawing of 
the box, that the scheme required two more days to be suppressed in 1705, and one each in 1706, 
1708, 1709, 1712. 1716, 1723 and 1745. thus clearing off the total of 11 by 9 suppressions spread 
over 41 years. 

It is, of course, rather tempting to suppose the engraver has made mistakes in these 
figures, and to revise them so that they would fit into a regular suppression of the 29th February 
through an even series of 44 years, but there seems to me no ground for this supposition in the 
engraver's mistakes already pointed out. They are attributable to the wearing out, and smallness 
of the figures, and are shewn up by their varying from other examples. The scale figures appear 
to be identical throughout, and to treat some of them as erroneous and substitute others where 
they would suit our theory would be only gratuitous and arbitrary conjecture. We must, there- 
fore, be content simply to wonder why these lengthening but irregular periods were selected for 
suppressing the lingering remnants of overgrown years. Again, I can suggest no satisfactory 
reason for the odd series of years inserted after the consecutive series down to 1716. Why should 
there be intervals of 2 and 3 years for one period and of 5, 4 and 7 for the next ? Again, why 
should the year 65 be selected ? It may just be conjectured that in the original scheme all the 
years were given, but that the designer of the typical tobacco box, finding the same figure against 
them all on the other side of the scale, thought a selection of four would be enough to conveniently 
fill the space in hand, and so left the others to be understood. 

The importance of the figures 100 and 200 may be more plausibly suggested. It may be 
connected with the years 1800 and 1900 being, like 1700, prescribed in the Gregorian scheme for 
the suppression of the 29th February. 

This brings us to another point on which I have but a doubtful explanation to offer : the 
meaning of the little strokes fcllow'ing the figures in the right hand column and standing by them- 
selves in the last three spaces. On comparing the arrangement of these strokes on Mr. Lewis's box 
with that on Mr. Hepburn’s, it will at once be seen that they are almost entirely different. The 
only thing in common is that they are all arranged so that each space contains one, two or three, 
except that after the first four spaces every fourth space is left blank. Here it is certainly legiti- 
mate to conclude that the engravers are not true to type. They seem to have rather indulged their 
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fancy in grouping the strokes as if they were merely ornamental. This they cannot be, as the 
scale of figures is evidently placed on one side of the design in order to leave room for the strokes 
on the other. 

My supposition is that they were originally intended to represent fractions of a day, and 
refer to the difference of approximately six hours between the common calendar year of 365 days 
and the solar year of approximately 365 days and a quarter. 

On Mr. Lewis's box we find the following series : — 

12 4 

13 3 — 

14 3 

15 3 — 

16 3 

I interpret this to mean that, assuming a discrepancy of 4 days in, say. March of 1712 
between the calendar in course of reform and the fully reformed calendar of Gregory, the mere 
reckoning of 365 days instead of 364] for the ensuing year would reduce the discrepancy to 3| 
days in March, 1713, again to 31 days in 1714 and to 3] in 1715- Then, by suppressing the 29th 
February in 1716, the discrepancy between the two calendars would come to 3 days clear. 

If this be the meaning of the strokes, we must suppose that by little more than an accident 
the engraver of this box has copied them correctly in this particular group, for I cannot find any 
plan by which the position of the others as a whole would fit my theory. I would, however, point 
out one thing which may be of significance. I need scarcely repeat that the whole of the 
Gregorian reform was dependent on the fact that the solar year, instead of being exactly 364] days 
in length, is 11 minutes and a fraction less. The result of this is that, in reckoning the reduction 
of the discrepancy by bare quarters, the error would amount to approximately 6 hours, that is a 
whole quarter of a day in 32 years. For half this period, 16 years, the growth cf the error might 
be ignored, and the diagrammatic notation of the strokes as above suggested could be regularly 
continued. But if it were continued after this, it is difficult to see how it could be worked out. It 
would be bound to break down at some point, for the correction of a whole quarter stroke would 
become necessary in the 32nd year of the series. This consideration may possibly account for the 
consecutive series of supposed years in tbe left hand column coming to an end with 16, and also 
for the continuation of the scale after 1745, when the discrepancy in days between the supposed 
new calendar and the Gregorian would be reduced to zero. As far as the relationship between 
calendars or styles of dates is concerned the sub-divisions of a day are necessarily unapparent, 
although they are all-important in the extremely nice and elaborate calculations on which the 
calendar itself is based. But, whatever calendar is adopted, there must always be a fractional 
discrepancy between the number of days allotted to a calendar year and the actual number in the 
measure of the year itself To indicate this discrepancy or relationship in any particular year of a 
series, as I take to be the intention of the strokes in question, it seems to me to be necessary to 
assume a fixed moment in astronomical time, such as one of the equinoxes or solstices in a given 
year, for instance, as a point of departure. To this in the scale on the tobacco box I can find no 
clue, and should therefore be at a loss in attempting to work out the fractional discrepancies 
mathematically. 1 may just throw out the hint that 65 may be chosen as the approximate number 
of years in which the diiference between the Julian and reformed reckonings amounts to half a 
day. According to this, however, we should rather expect two quarters than one to be marked 
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opposite this year. On the other hand if we assume a discrepancy oi a quarter of day in the year 
'65, the further discrepancy in the next 32 years would bring the total approximately to two 
quarters as marked against 100. But how this would become three-quarters at the end of another 
century is not so easy to see. 

Another question raised by Mr. Lewis in his original article, and subsequently dealt with 
by him in the correspondence columns of The Times of Ceylon, is the identity of the personage at 
the top of the scale over the date 1497. He at first took him for a geographer applying a pair of 
compasses to the terrestrial globe, but his more considered view is that he represents the navigator 
Vasco da Gama who in the year 1497 was the first to reach the Indies by doubling the Cape. 
Undoubtedly the date 1497 is strongly suggestive of that event, important in the history of the 
world in general, and of Holland in particular in relation to the East, including Ceylon. I think, 
however, there is something to be said for supposing a connexion between this part of the design 
and the question of the reform of the Calendar which I take to be dealt with in the scale below it. 
To begin with, the gentleman in a broad-brimmed hat leaning on a globe is to me more like a pro- 
fessor than a sailor, and more suggestive of an astronomer than a geographer. The compasses and 
celestial globe as the emblems of astronomy are a very ancient tradition. The instruments of the 
navigator, if not of the geographer, would rather be compasses and chart. Urania herself has 
been represented with a globe since the time of Hesiod. 1 and frequently in a conventional pose 
which that of our Dutchman much resembles. 

But for the difficulty of the date, 1497, I should feel confident that this was meant for an 
astronomer and the author of the scheme of calendar reform figured below. The only way to get 
over this difficulty, however, seems to be to suppose that 1497 is a subsequent alteration of 
1697. This would be a probable date for such a scheme being put forward, being the time when 
the discussions leading to the reform in Germany were at their height. It seems at first unjustifi- 
able to question the date which appears on all the boxes, but it is iempting to suppose that an 
early engraver with a somewhat illegible model was so familiar with the date of da Gama’s voyage 
that he adopted it on the assumption that that event and person were meant, and that a great many 
others subsequently followed him with the same idea. 

Unfortunately, I am quite unable to point to any particular Dutchman as the author in 
question, or to any publication of the year 1697 as containing the wonderful scheme. These, are 
what I hoped to get by enquiries in Utrecht. The most obvious Dutch astronomer near that time is 
Christian Huyghens, but I can find nothing on the subject in his published works, and he died in 
1695. The only Dutchman I know of connected with the reform of the Calendar was Paul of 
Middelburg, who became Bishop of Fosscmbrone in 1494, and wrote a great bock on the subject, 
Paulina de rede Paschalis celebratione. His recommendations were referred to the Lateran 
Council of 1512-1517. 14 and were of great authority, but after careful search I cannot find any 
event in his life nor any work by him connected with the subject in 1497. Nor can one think that 
even a Dutchman of the seventeenth century would represent an Italian Bishop, though a native of 
Middelburg, in an ordinary broad-brimmed hat unless he intended rather to diminish than to 
magnify his fame. 

Last of all we come to the little rhyme about knowledge and riches at the foot. If it has 
anything special to do with the author of the scale, it suggests that he was poor and perhaps very 
little known. But it may be only meant for general application. It may possibly be an extract 
from the writings of the obscure astronomer himself, but I rather think it is founded on a text in 
the Old Testament, Proverbs xvi, 16 : “ How much better is it to get wisdom than gold, and to get 
understanding, rather to be chosen than silver. 1 ' The later Dutch versions of 1657 and 1684 concur 
word for word with the English and, it may be added, with the French, German and Italian, but 
it is rather remarkable that in Visscher's version of 1648, which was reprinted magnificently in 
1702-3, the text begins in a form much more resembling the 1 Kiest Konst ” of the Tobacco-box : 
Nemt an de Weysheyd, want zy is beter Dan gaud, ende V erstand hebben is edelter dan 
ZHver. 

With this appropriate sentiment I commend to my readers the further research still 
required to solve completely the Tobacco-box Mystery. 

13. See Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquiti by Xe t tlcship and ^andy- w here a relief in m a $aieo[.hagusin the Louvie 
is reproduced, shewing Urania witn a globe at her reet and a red m her hand renting on it much as the mere model n bgures of the 

Muse point with their compasses. 

14. SeeDemetrio Marzi : La ouf*f>Qnf ut..- a* T Ccanidano n p l qvtfti concino 4*1 Lauru.io ter a good account of Paul 

and bis career 
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THE MADRAS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795 - 96 . 


1. By C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B.A.. B.L. 

T O the interesting articles contributed by Mr. L. J. B. Turner, M.A., C.C.S., on ‘The Madras 
Administration of Ceylon ” to the April and July numbers of the Ceylon Antiquary , I 
would add a few particulars here and there to make the story narrated by him a little 
more complete. 

The severe strictures passed on Mr. Robert Andrews, which seem to be based on all the 
records accessible so far to Mr. Turner, would perhaps bear a more critical examination in view of 
the fact that Mr. Andrews was, after a period of six years, sent back by the Court of Directors to 
Madras to serve them once again. He apparently left for home (after taking leave of his post in 
Ceylon) in 1804. He returned to Madras in 1808. In 1808 he was appointed Acting Judge in the 
Criminal Court of Appeal and Circuit of the Southern Division. In 1813 he became Postmaster- 
General at Madras and, in 1815, he was made first Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal, 
Southern Division, and posted in that capacity to Trichinopoly where he died, as narrated by 
Mr. Turner, on 13th November, 1821. The fact that his service was mainly in the judicial line 
after his restoration to office may be noted in passing. It is important, however, to bear in mind 
that the present day distinction between the Executive and the Judicial lines was not so marked in 
the old days. 

In this connection attention may be directed to certain MSS in the Madras Record Office 
bearing on Mr. Andrews' mission to Cevlcn, His embassy to Kandy covers the whole of (Fort St. 
George Consultations) Military Sundry Volume No. 89 — Madras Record Office No. 4355. Perhaps 
this may throw a great deal of the much-needed further light on Mr. Andrews' Mission to Ceylon. 
Possibly it might even prove a corrective to the account of Andrews’ Embassy of 1795 published 
in J. R. A. S. Ceylon Branch, XXVI, No. 70, Part II — 50, quoted by Mr. Turner. Mr. Andrews' 
Mission, according to the Madras Records, was the second of its kind sent out by -the Government 
of Madras. The first of these had been sent out in 1762, on the invitation of the King of Kandy, 
by Lord Pigot, then Governor of Madras. 

John Pybus" Diary of his visit to Ceylon is in the Madras Record Office (Military Sundry 
No. 17 — Record Office No. 4290) and has been printed. Mr. Dodwell, who refers to this Diary in 
his Report on the Madras Records, says : “ His Diary offers entertaining reading about how 
he had to be carried in a dooly with a straight pole instead of in a palanquin with a bent one, how 
he had to walk miles one wet night to the palace in his shoes and stockings, and how finally his 
resolution not to prostrate himself before the Kandian King was overcome by some muscular 
attendants.” This John Pybus entered the Madras Service as Writer in 1742 and by 1768 rose to 
be a Member of Council. He left Madras in that year, apparently not longer after his elevation. 
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Mr Andrews’ Embassy— His Assistants 

The second embassy to Ceylon was sent by Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, between 
1794 and 1798. He selected Mr. Robert Andrews, who had by then put in some seventeen years 
of service as Writer, Senior Merchant, Second in Council at Cuddalore and Collector of Trichino- 
poly District, His Assistant in Ceylon is referred to by Mr. Turner as “a Mr. John Jervis.” He 
(John Jervis) entered service as Writer in 1787, became next Assistant under the Secretary in the 
Secret Department ; in 1790, he was Assistant under the Accountant ; in 1791, he was Assistant 
under one of the Collectors of Ganjara ; in 1793, he became Assistant under the Sea Customs ; in 
1796, he was posted to serve as Assistant under the Collector of Jaffnapatam and in 1797 he was 
made Assistant to the Resident at Ceylon. He died in December, 1797. He appears from his 
previous service, prima facie, a suitable man for the post he was sent out by Lord Hobart’s 
Government to occupy in Ceylon. Mr. Andrews’ other Assistants were Mr. Alexander for Colombo 
and Galle, and Garrow for Trincomalee, Batticalao and Mullaittivu. Of these two, Mr. Alexander 
had rather a notable after-career. 

Mr. Josias Du Pre Alexander, to give him his full name, entered service as Writer in 
1796 ; in 1798 he became Assistant under the Secretary to the Board of Trade, and in 1799 he was 
made (permanent) Deputy Commercial Resident at Colombo. In 1801 he was posted as Assistant to 
the Collector of Government Customs in which he served for three years. In 1 803 he left on leave 
for Bengal. In 1818 he returned home. A couple of years later, he was out of the Company’s 
service and was, on 16th August, 1820. elected a Director of the East India Company. 

Mr. George Garrow — there were two others of the name contemporary with him in the 
service — had also a noteworthy after-career in the Madras Service. He entered service as usual 
as Writer in 1794 ; in 1797. he was Assistant under the Secretary in the Public, Revenue and 
Commercial Department. In 1798, he became permanent Assistant to the Revenue and Com- 
mercial Department in Ceylon. In 1799, he was out of employ. But shortly afterwards, he was 
appointed Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue. In 1800, he was made Superintendent of 
the Company’s Land in Black (now George) Town in Madras. In 1801, he became Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. In 1802, he was appointed Collector of South Arcot. In 1803, he was again 
out of employ. He returned Home in 1805 and came back to Madras in 1807 and was posted as 
Acting Superintendent of Police. In 1808, he was appointed as Collector of Trichinopoly. In 1809, 
he became Accountant-General to the Chief Court. In 1827, he was appointed Chief Judge and 
Criminal Judge of Kumbakonam. In 1829, he became First Judge of the Provincial Court, 
Northern Division. In 1832, he was appointed first Judge of the Provincial Court, Southern 
Division. In 1838, he was appointed Acting Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. 
He died at Trichinopoly on 4th August, 1838. 

I have stated that there were two other Garrows who were contemporaries of this Assis- 
tant of Mr. Andrews. One of these was Edward Garrow, who entered service as Writer in 1769. 
and after 23 years’ service became, in 1792, Senior Merchant and Pay-Master and Store-Keeper at 
Trichinopoly. In 1795 he went home and in 1799 was out of Service. The other was William 
Garrow, who entered service as Writer in 1796 and became Principal Collector of Coimbatore in 
1805. He died (aged 33 years) at Fort St. George on 14th July. 1815. Besides these two, there 
was an earlier Garrow in the Madras Service. This was Joseph Garrow, who entered service in 
1779 and became Senior Merchant in 1790. He died at Madras in 1791 in the 34th year of his age. 
Apparently all these Garrows were related to each other. Mr. J . J. Cotton, in his list of Inscriptions 
on Tombs and Monuments in Madras (Page 32), says that ' the Gari'ows are connected in an 
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interesting way with the family of Anthony Trollope. His elder brother Thomas Adolphus, also 
an author, married in 1848 Theodosia, only daughter of Joseph Garrow (died 1853), who was the 
son of one of these Garrows by a high caste native lady. Mrs. Trollope died at Florence in 1865. 
Her Literary tastes are celebrated by Landor in his lines to ‘ Theodosia Garrow,’ and it was at 
the Villino Trollope that George Eliot stayed as a guest in 1860 and set to work upon Romola in 
the following year.” 

Mr. Turner mentions in his article ‘ Mr. John MacDowall of the Madras Civil Service," 
another probable Assistant of Mr. Andrews in Ceylon. This is, I think, a mistake for John 
MacDouall ” of the Madras Civil Service. His name has been given as MacDouall ” by Princep 
in his List of Madras Civil Servants. It appears on his Tombstone (vault) in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery at Madras as “ John MacDouall. ' Born on 26th December. 1773, he entered service as 
Writer in 1792. In 1794, he was Assistant under the Secretary to the Board of Revenue and later 
Assistant to the Accountant-General. In 1796, he was appointed Pay-Master to the Expedition 
against Trincomalee. In 1798, he became Pay-Master to the Expedition at Colcmbo. In 1799, 
he was appointed Collector of Colombo. About 1800 or so he was out of employ. He returned 
Home in 1802 and four years later, in 1806, he came back to India. In 1809, he was appointed Civil 
Auditor. In 1810, he became Dutch Translator to Government. He died (aged 41) at Madras on 
5th August, 1814, and lies buried in St. Mary's Cemetery there. His brother Lieut. -Col. Suther- 
land Orr MacDouall, was Resident in Travancore and died (aged 42) at Madras on 7th November, 
1820. 

The “ Madras System.” 

It is a question whether Mr. Turner is not a trifle too severe on the Madras Administra- 
tion of Ceylon, more particularly on the Civilian Officers, Mr. Andrew's and his Assistants. I have 
set out above the careers of some of them both before and after they served in Ceylon. It will be 
seen from them whether there is not something to be said in their defence. In judging of them, I 
am afraid Mr. Turner judges from a standard which in the times they lived they did not know. 
In their days the difference between trading and Civil Administration was not a widely marked 
one ; the one was closely connected with the other. Trade went hand in hand with executive 
administration. Private trade was not out of the question. The Company itself had not yet 
emerged out of its trading stage of existence. It seems possible from a study of the contemporary 
annals of Civil Administration in the Madras Districts, the English were trying to evolve system 
out of the chaos to which they had succeeded after the breakdown of the system of Revenue 
Administration which the Mahomedans had passed on to them. The Madras Civilians — or rather 
the Madras Agents of the Company— introduced into Ceylon the only system — if it could be so 
called — with which they were acquainted. They were themselves the victims of the vicious 
debacle to which they had succeeded and which had yet to be purged of its evils. The Board of 
Assigned Revenue to administer the territories of the Nawab of Arcot that passed temporarily into 
the hands of the Madras authority came into existence in 1793, but it did not become the Board of 
Revenue until at least five years after the Committee of Investigation on Ceylon affairs had 
presented their Report. 


So far about the origin of the “ Madras System ' which Mr. Turner criticises so adversely. 
Now, as to the conditions under which it was introduced into Ceylon. The Conquest of Ceylon 
in 1795-1796 by the British at Madras was an act practically forced on them by the attitude of the 
local Dutch. If only the Dutch Governor had acted as required by the Madras Government, 
probably the internal administration of the Island would not have been interefered with by them. 
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But the Dutch Governor proved treacherous and there was nothing left but to forcibly occupy 
the Island. This done, its administration had to be provided for. The Government of Lord 
Hobart selected an experienced Officer in Mr. Andrews — he had by then put in nearly twenty 
years in various capacities and the last one he held was that of Collector of Trichinopoly — and 
posted him to Ceylon. He and his Assistants already named thus became responsible for the 
internal administration of the Island. In this they were subordinate to the Officer Commanding 
the British Forces in Ceylon, who, as Mr. Turner himself admits, claimed full control over the 
Civil Department. That this dual control led to considerable friction in spite of the fact that the 
Commander-in-Chief was the head of all the Departments is also admitted by him. But Mr. 
T urner does not assign the failure of the Madras Administration so much to this fact as to the 
Madras system and the maladministration of the Island by Mr. Andrews and his subordinates. 

Among the defects of the Madras system pointed out by the Committee of Investigation 
and approvingly referred to by Mr. Turner are : — (1) The Foreign Agency it introduced into the 
administration of the Island ; (2) The abolition of the Service Tenures and the substitution for them 
of paid labour ; (3) The union of the offices of renters and Magistrates. It is not exactly clear 
why the revenue system of the Island was superceded by the Madras Government, but it is 
possible to guess at the probable cause. The Island had to be literally wrested from the Dutch 
Governor’s hands and the Dutch intrigues in the Island prevented the hearty co-operation of the 
Islanders in the British occupation cf their country. But effective occupation was rendered 
necessary by the existing conditions of the War, and Lord Hobart and his Council had no option 
but to introduce the system with which they were best conversant. This necessarily meant the 
introduction of a Foreign Agency. Apparently this Agency was disliked by the people and in 
any case could not prove a success. But for its introduction or its failure in the particular con- 
ditions prevailing in Ceylon, Mr. Andrews cannot be blamed. Nor, so far as I can see, can the 
Madras Government be blamed for it, Doubtless the Agency could not endure for any length 
and had to be superceded eventually by a complete reversion to the status quo ante on the 
final transfer of the Island to the British. The tree tax was introduced by order apparently of 
the Government of Madras. In this they were doubtless mistaken. Mr. Andrews’ duty, how- 
ever. was to carry out the instructions of his official superiors in this as in other matters. His 
duty ended there, until he found anything went wrong. And that he was a consenting party to 
its abolition in 1797 shows. I think, that he was not averse to a change of policy in the matter. 

In regard to the abolition of Service Tenures, it is impossible to state why this was agreed 
upon, as it is to this date an essential part of the Madras Revenue System. The difficulty in 
modern times has been to get people in rural areas to agree to its continuance. They would 
rather compound it in some way. Why and how the thing came to be abolished by the Madras 
Government, it is not easy to guess without further research into the matter. It is just possible 
that the difficulty of enforcing it, specially from a recalcitrant population, under the influence of 
the Dutch who were still supreme in the land, forced this on the Madras officials and through 
them the Madras authorities. It is also possible that this difficulty must have arisen particularly 
in regard to the collection of the tree tax. Mr. Andrews may have committed a mistake in the 
matter, but why did his critic Mr. North revert to Mr. Andrews’ innovation ? He was himself 
adversely criticised for this reversion to Mr. Andrews' policy by his successor, Sir Thomas Mait- 
land. That shows to some extent the difficulty of enforcing this tenure in places where the cor- 
porate spirit is either lacking or breaking up under the stress of outside influence. That is what 
seems to have happened as it certainly has in Southern India generally. 
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Finally, as regards tlie “ Union of powers of renter and Magistrate,” it was an integral 
part of the system of revenue as administered in Madras. It was later abolished even there when 
its evils became better known. Its true origins have to be traced to the time when the trading 
instincts in the Company’s servants were still strong and the Company itself did not feel that 
anything wrong was done by allowing a farmer to be judge as well. Even now in Madras and 
elsewhere in British India the essence of the revenue system consists in the combination of execu- 
tive and judicial functions. Their separation has been long agitated for and is still being dis- 
cussed, though it is over a century since the Committee of Investigation in Ceylon condemned it. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Andrews and his Assistants were only the instruments of 
their Government in carrying out its policy in the Island. It is clear that that policy was dictated 
by iT) the general attitude of the dominant Dutch in the Island, and (2) the exigencies of the 
period at which the British at Madras had to interfere in the Island’s affairs. Any estimate we 
might form of the Madras Administration of the Island during this period should. I think, be 
tempered by some consideration of these two facts. It is possible that, under other conditions, 
the policy of the Madras Government in Ceylon would have been totally different. It is easy to 
quote examples to substantiate this hypothetical proposition, but it is hardly necessary. 

‘“Maladministration ' o! Madras Officials. 

I would now turn to the other portion of the argument developed by Mr. Turner in his 
article, viz., the maladministration of Mr. Andrews and generally of the Madras Officials in Ceylon. 
Mr. Andrews, in his opinion, was not only incapable but also corrupt. Following the generality 
of Ceylon critics he says that : — 

“ At the best ‘ indolence,' ■ want of vigilance and activity.' • ignorance of the habits and 
disposition of Islanders ’ are among his characteristics, although Mi - . North, generally charitable, 
allows him. somewhat inconsistently. ‘ experience, talent, and incomparable temper.’ At the worst, 
Andrews, according to Lord Valentia (I. 314). cannot be acquitted of having at least connived at 
the malpractices of his subordinates. Lord Valentia adds that the matter of the pearl fishery, in 
which double the number of boats were employd for which the Company received payment, 
would authorise a more unfavourable construction of his conduct. When we note that Mr. 
North, during his investigation into the misdeeds of the Collectors, finds reason for saying that 
* the Company seems to have been cheated of 7 lacs of pagodas in the fisheries of 1797 and 
1798,’ w r hich sum he has to increase to 12 lacs later, and that ' no boat could or did fish without 
passport from Andrews countersigned by the renter,' it may be reasonably supposed that Lord 
Valentia's suspicions were not without some solid foundation," 

He adds : — 

■■ Nor is the positive evidence confined to the matter of the Pearl Fishery. Cleghom, in the 
letter already quoted, lays a serious indictment against Andrews : ‘ I have not described, because I 
cannot as yet legally authenticate, the particular instances of rapine and cruelty which the Madras 
Dubashes have inflicted in Ceylon upon every class of the native inhabitants. The very enormities 
of which I have received accounts will prevent me from stating them without the fullest evidence. 
But I have heard of these from men of the most undoubted veracity and whose situations must 
have made it very difficult to impose upon the fictions for facts. And I have no difficulty in 
saying that the Madras Government, knowing as they do either Mr. Andrews’ ignorance of busi- 
ness or his connivance with the Dubashes, ought not again to have employed him. And if that 
gentleman has felt with delicacy what is publicly said of his conduct, he would not again have 
accepted of his situation until he had obtained a full and fair acquittal of the facts alleged against 
his management. I have no personal prejudice against him. I hardly even known him. But 
when the happiness and misery of thousands depend upon his conduct that understand- 

ing must be contemptible which can attempt to derive lasting Public Revenue from injustice and 
extortion. Whether oppression upon unfortunate inhabitants has proceeded from his indolence 
or from worse motives, in his situation indolence and guilt are the same." 
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In Mr. Turner's opinion Mr. Andrews' later career — after his reversion to the Madras 
Service — cannot be held to exonerate him from the charges of incompetency and corruption prefer- 
red against him. He thinks the posts he held after he went back to Madras “ would be, no doubt, 
within easy reach of anyone possessing the influence at Head-quarters which Andrews undoubt- 
edly had.” He even blames Mr. North for “ inconsistently ” allowing him “experience, talent and 
incomparable temper.” One does not, indeed, go to epitaphs for critical estimates of character, 
but Mr. North's testimony to Mr. Andrews’ talent and temper seems to be echoed in what appears 
on his tombstone at Trichinopoly — “ If suavity can ensure esteem, philanthropy respect, and 
charity gratitude, time will review the name of Andrews in the remembrance of the Good. In him 
truly did the wretched find a friend, the poor a parent and mankind a man.” Mr. Turner hints 
that it was part of the Madras Government’s policy to pay' little heed to Ceylon affairs generally 
and to give little credit to Ceylon complaints against Andrews. He even suggests that the Madras 
Government's alleged truculent attitude towards Ceylon after its separation from Madras is 
evidence of its partiality to Andrews and apparently also his subordinates. How far such a 
general argument against Andrews is evidence of his incapacity or corruption, it is unnecessary 
to go into. 

As regards the positive evidence adduced by Mr. Turner, the first refers to the fishery 
rents of 1797 and 1798. As to this, one point worthy of note is that the officer in direct charge 
of the Fisheries was Mr. Jervis. This officer was apparently somewhat irregular in regard to 
the Fishery Rent of 1796, but so far as 1 can see, there was even against him nothing like a charge 
of peculation preferred or alleged. Lord Hobart stigmatised his conduct in resigning his post of 
Renter as no more than one of “impropriety” in one who was both “Renter and Collector.” 
Lord Valentia’s evidence as regards the year 1797-1798 is not by any means conclusive. And it 
is a question whether such a charge as corruption can be made to depend on evidence of the 
character that Mr. Turner has been able to produce. The position that Mr. Andrews occupied 
was a difficult one. He had to introduce and work a system of Government, not perfect in itself, 
and amidst a population, all but openly inimical to him. The insurrection that followed was the 
result, not of his misgovernment — for if that were so the Commander-in-Chief would be more liable 
for it than he— but the pretext for a change, which, for other reasons, had become inevitable. The 
Committee of Investigation, of which Mr. Andrews himself was a member, was the direct outcome 
of the action of the Madras Government, who, though they at first showed themselves slow in 
comprehending the position of affairs in the Island, were fairly prompt after they once grasped 
its cardinal weakness. There is much to be said in favour of Lord Hobart’s opinion, formed after 
his visit of inspection to the Island in 1797 ; he thus sums up the position : 

“ Having recently turned a considerable share of my attention to the affairs of Ceylon, 
I am induced to offer some observations . . . which may possibly be found not undeserving of 
notice. Although they convey the idea that improvements may be made in the Revenue System 
on that Island they will not, I trust, be considered to cast the most distant imputation upon the 
conduct of the Superintendent. The precariousness of our possession, the short period the Dutch 
settlements have been in our hands, the difficulty of obtaining information, the distrust of the 
natives and indisposition of the Dutch, furnish so many and such serious obstacles to a successful 
management that it ought not to be a matter of surprise that the mode of amelioration should only 
be gradually discovered. 

True Causes of Failure. 

The true causes of the failure of the Madras Government's first Administration in Ceylon 
were due, I think, to the following 
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(1) Dual control, which caused friction between the Revenue and the Military Depart- 
ments, with the result that the already recalcitrant population were encouraged to set at defiance 
the authority of Government. The policy of making the natives of the Island to look to one 
master instead of two was lost sight of by the Madras Government in providing for the Adminis- 
tration of the Island at a time when the Dutch were still dominant in the Island and were encourag- 
ing the people in their defiance by giving out that the French were coming to their aid. 

(2) The Tree Tax, which was certainly felt to be an obnoxious one by the Islanders. 
It was introduced for purely Revenue purposes without knowledge of local conditions, and its 
working was rendered difficult because of its inherent worthlessness as a means for raising any 
money in an equitable manner. It led to the third cause. 

(3) . The abolition of Service Tenures to which I have already referred. 

(4) . Dutch intrigues, which were rampant in the Island at the time. The local Dutch 
did not relish the idea of their supercession. They held to the Island tenaciously and incited 
the inhabitants to open revolt against the English. They made the Islanders to believe that 
French aid was at hand and that the English usurpers would be turned out ere long. 

(5) . The suspicions of the people against the new set of Europeans who had invaded 
their country were of themselves sufficient to raise difficulties for the new Administration. 
These were only confirmed by the kind of Government that the English were forced to set up 
in the Island — a Government which was foreign from top to bottom. It was clearly one that 
could not work anywhere, least of all in Ceylon at the period we are writing of. The Govern- 
ment failed just because it lacked the very elements of a stable Government. 

This diagnosis is confirmed by the Report of the Committee of Investigation. Mr. 
North’s denunciations apart, Mr. Andrews and his Assistants cannot be held responsible for 
the breakdown of a system for whose setting up they were in no sense responsible. They may 
not have been angels, but they were hardly the demons they are described to be by Ceylon 
officials from Mr. North downwards. That these were prejudiced to some extent against the 
Madras Civil Officials there can be no denying. But it must be remembered that, when these 
very officials saw that the system of Government they had improvised at a critical moment 
for the Island could not stand, they appointed a Committee of Investigation and Lord Hobart 
as the head of the Administration had the satisfaction of giving effect to its recommendations. 
The Committee's work could not have been approved of by Lord Hobart and his Council unless 
they had felt the need for change. And if they felt the need for a change and agreed to the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, does it argue prejudice on the part of Madras Officials against Ceylon ? 

There was no reason for any prejudice whatsoever in the manner suggested by Mr. 
Cleghorn, because the Madras Government had no knowledge until at the last moment that their 
officials would be superceded and Ceylon separated altogether from Madras. Lord Hobart, in 
his minute of March 15, 1798, states that the recommendations were carried into effect by the 
Board and Committee of Madras. They were to be brought into operation by Madras Officials 
themselves — the successors of Mr. Andrews— but they find it impossible to do this early in June 
as required, as the period of current Revenue was unexpired. In the July following, Mr. 
North’s appointment was announced and the Madras Officials very discreetly left the task of 
carrying into effect the Committee's recommendations to him. Meanwhile, the Co mmi ttee's 
recommendations became widely known in the Island and had the desired soothing effect. In 
fact, when Mr. North arrived in October, he found that the " Island is inmost perfect tranquillity,” 
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Last Madras Officials in Ceylon. 

I would add a lew words about the last Madras Officials in Ceylon. Mr. Joseph 
Green hill, who succeeded Mr. Andrews as the Superintendent of Revenue, was apparently an 
officer of some sixteen years’ standing in the Madras Service when he was posted to Ceylon. 
He entered service as a Writer in 1781. In 1783, he became Assistant to the Secretary to the 
Select Committee ; in 1784, Assistant to the Secretary in the Civil Department ; in 1786, Assistant 
to the Secretary in the Military Department, Deputy Garrison Store-keeper, Acting-Secretary 
to the Committee for Revising, Correcting and re-publishing the Book of Military Regulations, 
and Surveyor of the Company's Grounds ; in 1787, Assistant to the Board of Trade ; in 1788, 
Under Searcher at the Sea Gate ; in 1790, Upper Searcher-General; in 1791, Garrison Store- 
keeper ; in 1796, Import Warehouse Keeper ; and, in 1797, Commercial Resident in Ceylon. 
In 1801, he went home and did not return to India until 1803. In that year he became Military 
Paymaster at the Presidency and of Extraordinaries. In 1807, he was appointed again Garrison 
Store.keeper and in 1811, he became Paymaster to the King's Troops. He died on 18th June, 
1811, at Madras. Mr. Julian James Cotton does not mention where he lies buried but refers 
to him 1 in connection with his wife Caroline, who also died at Madras, aged 19 years, on 17th 
December, 1792. 

Mr. Josias Du Pre Alexander, who was to have succeeded Mr. Greenhill, as Superin- 
tendent, was his Deputy. He entered service as Writer in 1796. In 1798, he became Assistant 
under the Secretary to the Board of Trade, In 1799 Deputy Commercial Resident at Colombo. 
In 1801, he was Assistant to the Collector of Customs. Two years later, he went on leave to 
Bengal. In 1818, he returned home. In 1820, he resigned the Service, being elected on the 
16th August of the same year a Director of the East India Company. He became an Annuitant 
in 1822 and died in England on August 20, 1839. 

I will now briefly refer to a few other persons mentioned by Mr. Turner in his articles. 
These are Brigadier-General de Meuron and Lieut. -Col. P. A. Agnew, who with Mr. Andrews 
formed the Committee of Investigation, and Major-General Stuart who was virtually the first 
Military Governor of Ceylon, by reason of his being Commander-in-Chief in the Island and 
invested with superior authority over the Revenue Officials appointed to the Island. 

He (Major-General Stuart) left the Island on 1st January, 1797, and later distinguished 
himself in the Madras Army. He served throughout the Mysore Wars, first under General 
Meadows and then under Lord Cornwallis. He was present at the first siege of Seringapatam 
and then at the second and final one. In the latter as Lieut. -General Stuart, he commanded 
the Bombay Army, and defeated Tippu on the way up to Seringapatam. Referring to his ser- 
vices in the conquest of Seringapatam, General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief, thus referred 
to him in his Orders of the Day dated Camp, Seringapatam, 5th May, 1799: — " Lieut. -General 
Harris trusts that Lieut.-General Stuart will excuse his thus publicly expressing his sense of the 
cordial co-operation and assistance received from him during the present service, in the course 
of which he has ever found it difficult to separate the sentiments of his public duty from the 
warmest feelings of private friendship.” He was appointed Commander-in-Chief of Madras on 
August 1st, 1801, a post which he resigned, after holding it with distinction for three years, on 
17th October, 1804. 


1, Lett of » nse apt tons on fomb . s or Monm/ient* in Ma-l-'iis, p 
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Lieut.-Col. P. A. Agnew was an equally distinguished Officer and saw service in the 
Polygar and Mysore Wars. He took Panjalamkurichi and Caliarcoil in the former and in the 
latter served as Military Secretary to General Harris on his march to Seringapatam. His 
Excellency the Governor-General (Marquess of Wellesley) in his General Orders dated the 24th 
May, 1799, thus referred to his services : — ‘‘ The Selection which the Commander-in-Chief 
had so judiciously made of Lieut. -Colonel Agnew and Captain Macaulay, for his confidential 
Staff, was confirmed by the Governor-General in Council with a just expectation that His 
Excellency would derive considerable advantage to the Public Service for their able assistance." 
He was later removed from the Service. He, however, became Adjutant-General in Java and 
was afterwards (1833) elected a Director of the East India Co. He was again elected a Director 
in 1835 and continued up to 1842. He was made a C. B. and died in June, 1842. He was the 
father of G. A. L. Agnew of the Punjab Civil Service, who was one of the two officers murdered 
on their mission to Gilgit to take over the province of Multan from Mul raj. He was an ex- 
ceedingly promising officer and was only 26 when he was cut off. His death was widely 
lamented. 

In regard to Brigadier-General de Meuron and the circumstances under which his Regi- 
ment came to be transferred to the British, Mr. Turner has, in his first article, 2 given full 
particulars. Nevertheless, I would give the following extract from Lieut.-Col. W. J. Wilson’s 
History of the Madras Army (II, 270-1) which furnishes one or two additional points. 

[The extract referred to, as well as another which Mr. Hayavadana Rao quotes from 
the same publication (pp. 251-7) relative to the cause of the Madras Expedition against the Dutch 
in Ceylon in 1795 as can be made out from the Madras Military and Government Records, are 
reproduced below in the course of the contribution by “ S. G. P.”-—Editors, Ceylon Antiquary .] 

II MR. TURNER IN REPLY. 

Mr. Hayavadana Rao’s most interesting paper raises several important points, on which 
I should like to comment with the greatest possible brevity. Exception is taken to my criticism 
(1) of the Madras system, (2) of Andrews' administration of it. 

As regards (1) the criticism is not mine, but that of the Committee of Investigation. 
The general argument, directed against that criticism, that circumstances obliged the Madras 
Government to introduce their own system and to adopt the other reforms, seems to be dis. 
counted by the fact that the Committee reverted to the old system with satisfactory results. 
1 he suggestion that the Madras Government was anxious to raise revenue — which, I trust, is 
not unjust must, also, be borne in mind. On points of detail, the opposition of the inhabitants 
to the new regime is more likely to have been due to the novel nature of that regime, than to 
the Dutch intrigues. Regarding the abolition of Service Tenures, the old system was reverted to 
under Governor Maitland with alacrity on the part of the inhabitants, whose preconceived ideas 
were upset by the change, so that it is unlikely that there would have been any difficulty in 
continuing it m 1796. On the general question, it does not seem to matter very much why the 
Madras Government ordered the reforms. The fact remains that the Administration was a 
failure, and the causes are given by the Committee. 

On the second question, the criticism of Andrews’ administration, it may be noted that 
Andrews is criticised, not for the existence of the system, but for his methods in administering it. 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao counters my criticism, in its various items, (i) He points to the later 


2» CeyLun Aniintuiry, Vol. HI, Pt. 3 < April. 1918.) 
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careers of the officials in question, but, as I have already said, this evidence is purely negative, 
(ii) He disagrees with my suggestion that the Madras Government would support its own men 
in the circumstances, but I think that the reasons given by me lend colour to that suggestion. 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao argues that the appo intment of the Committee of Investigation by the 
Madras Government does not show prejudice against Ceylon, but, as the Committee was appointed 
to investigate “ the state of the Revenue,” among other matters, it is to be supposed that it was 
appointed as much in the interests of that Government as in those of Ceylon. It is also stated 
that there could be no reason for the prejudice mentioned by Cleghorn “ because the Madras 
Government had no knowledge until at the last moment that their officials would be superceded." 
But Governor North had arrived in India in June, 1798, and the constitution of the new Govern- 
ment of Ceylon must have been well-known before October, the date of Cleghorn’s letter. Further, 
there is no reason to doubt Cleghom’s explicit statement. The relevance of this statement is, 
not that it is evidence of the partiality of the Madras Government for Andrews, but that com- 
plaints from Ceylon against Madras Officials would receive little attention at Madras, (iii) Mr. 
Hayavadana Rao questions the bearing of the facts of the Pearl Fisheries on the alleged charges 
of corruption. I limited the charge to connivance, and the fact that Governor North found that 
the Company had been cheated out of 12 lacs of pagodas in 1797 and 1798 seems to bear this 
out. The facts of Jervis' dealings in connection with the fishery of 1796 are, as I said, peculiar. 
It may be the case that the standard of public morality was low in those days, but the admission 
seems to support my view of the case. Incidentally, it may be noted that the criticisms are only 
to be applied to the Madras officials specifically mentioned. Thus, Gregory and Alexander 
were “ honesty itself ” and “ justly beloved," as should have been stated in the Article. Barbut 
was held in high esteem by Mr. North, but his reputation suffered severely at the hands of 
Governor Maitland, in connection with the Lusignan case, (iv) Mr. Hayavadana Rao’s strongest 
argument seems to lie in Lord Hobart’s minute of 9th June, already quoted by me. But it n.ust 
be remembered that Lord Hobart was not likely to have been aware of Andrews’ methods, and 
the general defence of Andrews based on the difficulties of his position appears to be no reply 
to the direct charges made by Cleghorn — charges which there appears to be no reason lo dis- 
credit, and which, apparently, cannot be explained away. 

Thus, with all due deference to Mr. Hayavadana Rao’s views, I must uphold the posi- 
tion taken up in my Article, that “• we must give the positive evidence from Ceylon more weight 
than the negative from India.” 

In no carping spirit of criticism, I should like to point out that Andrews’ Embassy of 
1795 was the third, not the second, of its kind. The second was that of Boyd in 1782. As 
regards the spelling of “Macdouall,” Governor North's Despatches give “MacDowall” and 
"McDowall,” but the tombstone ought to be correct. Regarding the causes of the failure of 
the Madras Administration, Mr. Hayavadana Rao mentions, as first of them, the friction existing 
between the revenue and military departments. But there is no evidence in the Ceylon records 
that it had anything to do with that failure. The Committee says nothing about it, and it is, 
indeed, only hypothetical that it was " considerable,’' 


L. J. B. TURNER. 
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THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1795-1796. 


By S. G. P. 

T HE following extracts from the Histories of the various regiments that served in Ceylon 
give details, names, numbers and movements, of the troops that formed the Ceylon 
expedition of 1795, and wilt therefore be of interest in connection with the article on the 
“ British Occupation of the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon ” which appeared in Vol. Ill, Pt. IV, of 
the Ceylon Antiquary . 

To them are added notices of the two notorious members of that “ infamous faction of 
Madras civilians” whom Governor North dismissed. (Cf. “ Madras Administration of the Maritime 
Provinces of Ceylon,” in Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. IV, p. 47) but who, nevertheless, found their way 
back into the Madras service. 


Lieutenant-Colonel James Stuart of H.M.’s 78th, who led the expedition, was one of the 
principal persons concerned in the arrest and deposition of Lord Pigot, and figures in the Inquest 
proceedings. In his turn, James Stuart, then Major-General, was dismissed from the Company’s 
service by Lord Macartney in 1783. He persisted in retaining command of the King's troops, and 
was placed under arrest and conveyed to England. 1 Stuart made this a personal matter between 
himself and Macartney, and called out the latter on his return from Madras. “A duel was 
accordingly fought near Kensington, 8 June, 1783, and His Lordship was shot through the 
shoulder. 3 In 1787 Stuart published his grievances in a “Letter to the Honourable the Directors 
of the East India Company from Major-General James Stuart ” (3 July, 1787. 47 pages folio with 

100 pages of appendices). He was presumably reinstated, for “ Old Row ” reappears in 1791 as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Janies Stuart, of H. M.'s 72nd (the 78th having, about the end of 1786, become 
the 72nd), and led the Ceylon Expedition of 1795 as Colonel to become Ceylcn’s fix st ‘‘Military 
Governor.” A Lieut.-General * John ’ Stuart was Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 1801-1804. 3 


Ceylon Expedition, 1795 . 

[From the Military History of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers, from 1 743 up to 
the present time. Compiled by Major H. M. Vibart (London, 1881). Vol. I, pp. 280-283]. 

Early in January, 1795, it was intended to have sent an expedition against Mauritious and 
Bourbon ; and, with this view, a Monsieur Grand Pre, a French officer of talent and much local 
knowledge, was sent out from England to assist with his advice. The expedition was, however, 
abandoned, and it was determined to confine our attention to the reduction of the Dutch Settle- 
ments in Ceylon, and to the eastward. 

Ceylon 1795> an ex P edition sailed from Madras with Admiral Rainier’s squadron for 

The Suffolk ... ... 74 (g lms ?) 

,, Centurion ... ... 50 

„ Dio mede ... ... 44 

1. m*t.<,J,k' X *ara,Ar m y. VP . S 1-84. 2. It. p. 146 not e, 2. Prmcep. Becor^ZZ^f Madras CMUans, P . *,xj 
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The Diomede struck upon a hidden rock, and went down so suddenly that it was not 
without great difficulty her crew were saved. Colonel James Stuart commanded. 

The Engineers with the expedition were : — 

Captain Norris, Madras Engineers, 

Lieutenant Mackenzie. 

,, Cleghorne 

De Havilland 
,, Cotgrave 

Torriano 

Hayter, Royal Artillery, as Acting Engineer. 

Two companies of Pioneers accompanied the force. 

Trincomalee, armed with nearly 100 heavy guns, was besieged for three weeks, and 
capitulated after a slight resistance, as preparations were being made to carry it by storm. Our 
loss was only sixteen killed, and sixty wounded. 

In September, Jaffnapatam capitulated also. The town and fort stand at some distance 
from the main ocean, but there is a communication by means of an inlet navigable for boats. It is 
200 miles north by east from Colombo. 

Shortly after this, the force was joined by two more companies of Pioneers from the 
Baramahl. 

(The force against Malacca) 

Colonel Stuart’s forces were directed to capture Colombo, etc. 

Troops for the expedition against Colombo assembled at Ramiseram in January, 1796. 
About the 10th, they left in large open boats. Crossing below Adam’s Bridge, they coasted along 
by Arepoo, Calpentyn, the rendezvous being at Negombo, thirty miles north of Colombo. A land- 
ing was effected, and the works at Negombo abandoned by the enemy. 

Lieutenant Colin Mackenzie had previously been ordered to collect materials for the 
siege on the coast. All fascines and gabions we had made,— under the idea that we were not likely 
to find materials in the best-wooded country in the world !— were afterwards served out at 
Colombo as firewood. 

The army marched from Negombo to within four miles of Colombo without meeting any 
opposition At daylight, 10th February, they crossed the great ferry called Grand Pass, and 
formed on the other side, when fire was opened on them from 800 to 1,000 Malays, with some 
Dutch troops. They soon, however, took to flight, and we entered the Pettah about 2 p.m. next 
U.21V . 

The army then took up a position about a mile from the fort, with the Pettah between it 
and the fort. Our right flank was close to the sea, and the left to the nullah running from the 
river Malware, near the great pass, to the lake on the south west. 

Our loss was only three killed, and two officers and eight men wounded. 

The fleet anchored at the mouth of the river Malware on the 13th. 

The General of the King of Candy had joined Colonel Stuart at Negombo, and was now 
at Baspital. He crossed the river on the 14th and took up a position on the left of the English. 

On the 15th, the fort of Colombo, and the remaining possessions under the Dutch 
authority in the island,’ surrendered by capitulation, and the British troops were in possession of 
the fort on the 16th morning. 

The senior Engineer was Lieutenant Mackenzie, CaptaiD Norris having been left at 
Trincomalee, to put the fortifications in a proper state of defence. 

The other Engineers were : — 

Lieutenant Cleghorne 

,, De Havilland 

Cotgrave, and 
Torriano. 

Early in 1797 the Pioneers in this force were ordered to Madras, but Major-General 
Doyle then commanding the island, having represented that some pioneers were indispensable, 
a party of fifty, under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, were allowed to remain, and did duty in Ceylon till 

1802, when the island became a Crown Colony. t , _ , 

Colin Mackenzie inspected and reported on the force on the west coast of Ceylon, and 

returned to Madras coast in May, 1796.” 
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Detachment Royal artillery 


Do 


Madras artillery 


42 of all ranks, under Captain-Lieutenant 
Dixon. 

136 of all ranks, and 
itnder Captain Carlisle. 


340 


Lascars. 


351 of all ranks, under Major Dalrymple. 
743 of all ranks — Major Fraser. 


British Expedition to Ceylon. 1795. 

[From the History of the Madras Army, Compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Wilson 

(Madras, 1882), Vol. II, pp. 251-257.] 

'• Expeditions were also organised against the (Dutch) settlements in Ceylon, ard 
Malacca, and the troops sailed from Madras on 23rd July. 

Expedition against Ceylon. 

The force for Ceylon was placed under the command of Colonel James Stuart, H. M. s 
72nd Regiment, and consisted of — 

f 

1 

f 
\ 

Flank companies H. M.’s 71st and 73rd f 
regiments \ 

H. M.’s 72nd regiment 

Native Brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Bonneveaux. 

1st Battalion, Capt. Fergusson 14 Europeans and 643 Natives. 

23rd Battalion, Capt. Campbell 13 Europeans and 643 Natives. 

Pioneers, Lieut. Dowse 2 Serjeant#and 219 Natives. 

Staff. 

One Brigade-Major. 1 Quarter-Master of Brigade, 1 Captain and 1 Lieutenant of 
Engineers, 1 Lieutenant of Royal Artillery Acting Engineer, 1 Commissary of Ordnance, 1 Commis- 
sary of Provisions and Judge Advocate, 1 Paymaster Royal troops, 1 Paymaster Company's 
troops, 1 Head Surgeon, and 2 Assistant Surgeons. 

Operations in Ceylon were commenced by the siege ol Trincomalee. A breach having 
been made after the force had been nearly three weeks before the place, the troops were prepared 
to storm when the Governor capitulated on the 26th August. 

The garrison consisted of 786 officers and men, of whom 185 were Dutch, 84 belonged 
to the Swiss regiment De Meuron, 136 were Wirtemberghers, and 363 Malays and sepoys. 

Our loss was small, viz., 41 Europeans, 4 and 25 natives killed and wounded, more 
than half of whom were artillerymen. 

Colonel Stuart, in a report to the Madras Government, dated 30th August, expressed his 
hearty approbation of the zeal and gallantry which had been displayed by the officers and men 
in the course of a very laborious service. 

Thirty-seven brass guns and mortars, and fifty-five iron guns were found in the Fort. 

The neighbouring garrison in Fort Ostenburgh surrendered on the 31st of the same 
month. It consisted of 8 artillerymen, 69 of De Meuron’s regiment, 32 Dutch infantry, 54 
Wirtemberghers, and 89 Malays. 

Twenty brass and forty-one iron guns were taken. 

The Fort of Batticaloa surrendered on the 18th September to a detachment under Major 
Fraser of the 72nd, composed of the flank companies of that regiment, two companies of the 1st 
battalion, and a party of artillery. 

On the 24th of the same month Colonel Stuart left Trincomalee with the flank companies 
of the 71st and 73rd, five companies of the 1st battalion, a detachment of artillery, and a party 
of pioneers, for the reduction of Jaffnapatam which capitulated on the 28th without resistance. 
The garrison was very weak, having been composed of 39 Europeans, and 98 Natives. 

One hundred and six guns, 500 barrels of gunpowder, and 71,000 lbs. in bulk were 
found in the place. 


4. European 

K. 

W. 

Total. 

Satires. 

K. 

W. 


Royal artillery 

4 

*2 

R 

Madras artillery 

0 

9 

13 

Madras do 

3 

13 

16 

1st battalion 

1 

6 

7 

71st and 73rd 


8 

8 

‘23rd battalion 


1 

1 

72nd 


10 

10 

Pioneer-? 



•» 

Staff 


1 

I 





Total 

7 

34 

41 


— -_7 

18 

25 
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The town of Molletivo surrendered on the 1st October to a detachment of the 52nd 
regiment under Captain Monson. 

On the 5th of the same month the fort and island of Manar were taken possession of by 
Captain Barbut of the 73rd with a detachment of his own regiment, and the 7th battalion under 
Captain Bowser. 

From Manar Captain Bowser was detached against the Fort of Calpenteen which surren- 
dered on the 13th November on being summoned. 

About the end of December, Captain Barbut, with the flank companies of the 73rd, and 
the 7th battalion, was ordered to Negombo, there to await the arrival of Colonel Stuart from 
Trincomalee with the troops destined for the siege of Colombo. Captain Barbut arrived at 
Negombo on the 3rd February, 1796, and took quiet possession of the place which had been 
abandoned on his approach. On this occasion he reported to Government that, although he had 
been without the means of attending to the requirements of caste during the passage from Manar, 
the native troops had submitted to the inconvenience without complaint. 

Colonel Stuart arrived on the same day, and on the 4th he was joined by H. M.'s 77th 
regiment, and some native troops from Bombay under Major Petrie. 

Shortly after the surrender of Jaffnapatam, the flank companies of the 71st returned 
to Madras, the regiment being under orders for England ; but between the time of their departure, 
and that of the advance against Colombo, reinforcements had been received which raised Colonel 
Stuart’s force to about 2,300 Europeans . 6 and 4,200 Natives. The 1st and 23rd battalions, with 
the detachments of artillery and European infantry, were left to garrison the places which had 
been taken, while the rest of the army assembled at Negombo as stated above. 

In consequence of the increase in the strength of the force, an Adjutant-General, and a 
Quarter-Master-General were added to the staff. Major Agnew was appointed to the former, and 
Captain Allan to the latter office. 

Colonel Stuart’s advance, composed of H. M.’s 77th, and the 7th and 9th battalions of the 
Bombay Grenadier battalion, arrived within four miles of Colombo on the 8 th, and were joined by 
the main body the next day. On the morning of the 12th the troops crossed the river and were 
fired upon by a body of Dutch and Malays, who retired immediately on the fire being returned. 

The town was occupied the same night, and the fort capitulated on the 15th, all the 
Dutch possessions in the island being ceded at the same time. 

One hundred and seventy-three brass guns and mortars, and 187 iron guns were found 
in the fort, besides a large quantity of naval r and military stores, pepper, cinnamon, and other 
merchandise. 

The garrison was composed of 95 officers. 909 European troops, 1,840 Malays and 
sepoys, and 281 seamen — 3,125 in all. 

Immediately after the surrender of Colombo, the 9th battalion was detached to Point De 
Galle to take possession of the fort, and to be there stationed. 

On the 20th March the 35th battalion suddenly mutinied at Colombo without alleging 
any particular grievance. 

The men knocked down their commandant, Captain Kenny, and turned out under arms 
without their European or Native commissioned or non-commissioned officers, the latter of whom 
they had made prisoners. They were immediately brought to order by Colonel Stuart who pro- 
ceeded against them with part of the 73rd, the Bombay Grenadier battalion and a couple of field 
pieces. Colonel Stuart, when reporting this affair, remarked : — 

5. The Command«r-iii-Chief in a letter to Government, dated 12th October, reported that the 7th battalion “ alter an active 
march of 125 miles, arrived on the 2nd instant at Panmbmn. where it was to embark for Manar : the battalion showed the greatest 
alacrity for the service, and had not lost a single man.'* 

6. Return of Coast troops in Ceylon for January, 1 <86 ( 9 1796.) 

Royal artillery (officers included) 37. 


Coast artillery 

179 




52nd foot 

635 




72nd do 

802 

1st battalion 

726 

73rd do 

5K2 

7th 

do 

797 

Engineers 

7 

9th 

do 

796 

General staff 

14 

23rd 

do 

664 

Pioneers and artificers (1st 


35th 

do 

693 

European battalion) 

62 

Pioneers 

521 

Europeans 

2.298 

Natives 

1,197 


Gun lascar? not included. 

7, It is mentioned in James’ Htstofy that the prize-money was valued at £ 300, COO, exclusive of ships and 

stores. 
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“ The battalion is chiefly composed of boys. The European officers, though fine young 
men, are in general very young officers, and the Native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers were recently drafted from various corps in the Carnatic. Thus formed, they were sent 
on service without a knowledge of, or confidence in, each other, and these circumstances con- 
sidered, I think I may safely say that the selection of such a battalion for foreign service was 
rather unfortunate.’ 

Government, on receiving this report, ordered the battalion to be broken up, and the men 
to be drafted into the other native corps in Ceylon, but they at the same time permitted Colonel 
Stuart to exercise his own discretion in the matter. The result was that two of the mutineers were 
shot, three flogged, and several of the native officers dismissed, but the battalion remained in the 
service. 

Early in April the force was strengthened by the arrival of six companies of the first 
European battalion which had left Vellore about the end of March on being relieved by the Regi- 
ment De Meuron recently received into the service of the East India Company,” 

Regiment oi Neufchatel or De Meuron- 

[From Wilson’s History of the Madras Army. pp. 270-1.] 

“ On the 30th March (1795) a deed was executed at Neufchatel for the transfer to the 
British service in India of the Swiss regiment of Neufchatel or De Meuron, then in the service 
of the Dutch East India Company, and doing duty in Ceylon. 

This deed was signed by Mr. Hugh Cleghorn on the part of the British Government, and 
by Charles Daniel, Count De Meuron, styling himself Major-General and proprietary Colonel of 
the regiment. Mr. Cleghorn was sent out to India to see the arrangement carried out, and the 
regiment came over from Ceylon by detachments during September and October. 

It appears from a memorandum delivered to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas in 
February, 1795, that the regiment, although raised in Switzerland, was not under the control of any 
of the Cantons, and that the officers were nominated by the Count De Meuron. The Colonel- 
Commandant was the Count’s brother, the Major was his near relation, and most of the other 
officers were connected with him by blood. 

The establishment of officers consisted of — 1 Colonel-Commandant, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 
1 Major, 7 Captains, 20 Lieutenants, 12 Second Lieutenants, 1 Surgeon, 2 Assistant Surgeons, 
and a Chiaplain, designated in the return as ‘ Chaplain Malade d’Esprit.’ 

The regiment was composed of ten companies, and was about 800 strong when it 
arrived n the Madras Presidency. - ’ 

Operations in Ceylon. 

[From the History of the Organisation, Equipment , and War Services of the Regi- 
ment of Bengal Artillery. Compiled from published works, official records, and various 
private sources. By Francis W. Stubbs (London, 1877). War Services Vol. I, pp. 159-60.] 

“ In 1795, Holland was united with the republic of France against England, and the 
Government of Fort St. George despatched a force under General Stuart to reduce the Dutch 
possessions in the island. Along with this force were the following companies of Bengal 
Artillery : — 5th Company, 1st Battalion, Captain John Barton, Lieutenants Richard 
Humphreys and William Winbolt, and two companies of gun lascars. 8 This company left 
Bengal in September, 1795, and was soon followed by the 5th Company, 2nd Battalion, Captain 
Edward Clarke and Lieut. -Fireworker Edward Graham. 9 

General Stuart landed about two miles from Trincomalee about the end of December, 
and commenced his operations. The troops suffered much from the climate and fatigue ; and 
during the siege a body of Malays, in the Dutch service, got into one of the batteries unperceived 
and spiked the guns, and killed several of the artillerymen before they were repulsed. After 
a siege of three weeks, and as preparations for a storm were about to be made, the fort 
capitulated. 

8. In p. 168 is given a l,,t of the Officers of the Bengal Artillery who se7ved in Ceylon : 5th Co.. 1st bat. (orderedon service 
by G. 0 . 12th August. Ii9;>,. Cant. < BrevevMajori J. Barton. Capt -Lieuts. H. Balfour and J. R. Exshaw, Lieuts, E. Humphreys 
and W. Winbolt. Fireworkers H. Slark and E Graham, rLt Humphreys is here said to have been massacred at Kandy, 1803. though 
he was one of those who escaped. Cf. d.natir Annual Rcgiiter, 1805. p. 14 >. 

" 5th CO., 2nd but. (ordered on service by G. O. 19th Sept.. 17062 Capt E Clarke, Capt.-Lieut. J. Collier, Lieuts. E. 
Hetzler, and R. Douglas 
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From Trincomalee, after a short rest, General Stuart marched along the coast north- 
ward to Jaffna, which surrendered on being summoned, and thence in February to Negombo 1 0 
which likewise made no resistance. The next place was Colombo, a strong place, and well 
garrisoned. General Stuart marched against it with three regiments of the line, three battalions 
of sepoys, and part of the artillery. The road lying all the way through jungle intersected by 
ravines and rapid streams, the bridge of which had been broken down, could easily have been 
defended. But no opposition was offered ; even a fort on the left bank of the Kalaneganga, 
four miles from Colombo, the natural advantage of which might have made almost any resistance 
successful, was abandoned by its garrison. The General, incredulous of such weakness or 
cowardice, advanced with caution. A party of Malays, under command of Colonel Raymond, 
a Frenchman in the Dutch service thoroughly ashamed of his associates, attacked the English, 
but were repulsed with the loss of their leader ; and with this nominal effort resistance ended. 
In a few days, Van Angelbeck. the governor, surrendered, by a private capitulation, the capital 
of the Dutch possessions in Ceylon (Galle), and the other fortresses were all shortly given up. 

Medals were granted by the Indian Government to the native troops employed, pro- 
bably more as a reward for their embarking on foreign service, than for the arduousness of its 
nature . 1 1 

The two companies of Bengal Artillery remained in Ceylon for some years longer . . . .” 

Sf * -If ? *" 5S * 

[From the Historical Record of the Honourable East India Company’ s First Madras 
European Regiment . . By a Staff Officer. (London, 1843) pp. 368, 369.] 

“ In July (1795), an expedition, of which the 1st and 3rd battalions of the regiment formed 
part, sailed from Madras with Admiral Rainier’s squadron, for the reduction of the Dutch pos- 
sessions. The land forces were commanded by General James Stewart. Trincomallee, in Ceylon, 
was besieged for three weeks, and capitulated as preparations were being made to a carry it by 
storm. 

In February, 1796. Colombo and Point De Galle were also taken, and the complete 
subjugation of Ceylon effected ; after which a part of the expedition, including detachments from 
the 1st and 3rd battalions, sailed against Malacca, Amboyna, Banda, and Ternate. which were all 
reduced after a slight resistance . . . . (p. 368.) 

In January, 1796, two small corps of Europeans, one of artificers, and the other of 
pioneers, were formed for service in the Island of Ceylon, and were composed of drafts from 
the 2 nd and 3 rd battalions of the regiment ; each corps consisted of one subaltern, two ser- 
geants, two corporals and twenty-six privates. 

During 1796 the battalions were stationed as follows : — 1st and 3rd on service at Ceylon, 
and to the Eastern Islands : 3rd at Pondicherry, with a detachment in Ceylon ; . . . ”(p. 369). 
»*>**»-“ * 

[From the Record of the Services of the Honourable East India Company' s Civil 
Servants in the Madras Presidency. 1741-1858 .... By Charles C. Prinsep. (London, 1885), 
pp. 59-60 ; 92]. 

“ John Macdowall (Macdouali). 

1792. Writer. 

1794. Assistant under the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, and Assistant to the 
Accountant-General. 

1796. Paymaster to the expedition against Trincomallee. 

1798. Paymaster to the expedition at Colombo. 

1799 Collector of Colombo ; Out of Employ (dismissed Sept., 1799. C.A. & L.R. 
IV, 47). 

1802. At home. 

1806. Returned to India. 

1809. Civil Auditor. 

1810. Dutch Translator to Government. 

Died Sth August, 1814 , at Madras.” 

10, The Swiss Eegiment d# Meuron. which -was part ot the Dutch force in this part of the island, transferred themselves 
at this time to the English service, and were for some years after m the pay of the British Government. 

11. Memoirs of the Services of the Bengal Artillery, by the late Capt. E. Buckle, edited by J. W. Kaye (London. 1852) gave 
all this (pp. 159-60) with a sketch of the medal'’ For Services on the island of Ceylon, A. D. 1795 fi.” 
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‘ George Garrow. 

1794. Writer. 

1797. Assistant under the Secretary in the Public, Revenue and Commercial Dept. 

1798. Assistant in the Revenue and Commercial Dept, at Ceylon. 

1799. Out of employ, (suspended by North. C.A.& L.R. IV, 47). Deputy Secre- 

tary to the Board of Revenue (Madras ?) 

1800. Superintendent of the Company's Land in Black Town. 

1801. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

1802. Collector in the Division of Arcot south of the River Palar. 

1803. Out of employ. 

1805. At home. 

1807. Returned to India. Actg. Superintendent of Police. 

1808. Collector of Trichinopoly. 

,1809. Accountant-General, and Accountant-General to the Supreme Court. 

1827. Judge and Criminal Judge of Combaconum. 

1829. First Judge of the Provincial Court, Northern Division. 

1832. ,, ., ,, ,, Southern ,, 

1836. Actg. Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. 

1838. Died 4th August, 1838, at Trichinopoly.” 

The ‘ Records of the Services of Jervis, Andrews, Alexander and Greenhill are also 
given by Princep. 
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litotes & Queries. 


KANDYAN RELICS. 


By J. P. Lewis, C.M.G., c.c.s. (Retired). 

T HE relics of the last King of Kandy that I was fortunate enough to obtain for the Ceylon 
Government consist of two large handles and a lock with key plate and hasp, all of iron 
inlaid with silver and brass in the conventional Kandyan style. They were described as 
“ of the King of Kandy’s Treasure Chest,” but they might just as well have belonged to the door 
of a room in the palace, used as the treasury. 

The way they were acquired was this : — Early in June last Mr. Herbert White sent me 
a cutting from the Daily Chronicle in which it was stated that these relics were among the things 
for sale at the rooms of the British Red Cross Society in Old Bond Street. I immediately wrote 
to the Honorary Secretary and asked whence they had been obtained and ascertained that they 
had been given to the Society by Mr. W. Kinnaird Jenkins, son of the late Canon R. C. Jenkins 
of Canterbury, at one time Vicar of Lyminge in Kent and author of The Diocesan History of 
Canterbury , who died in 1896. Canon Jenkins had been given them by the late General William 
King. 

Mrs. Stanhope Pearson, daughter of Canon Jenkins and widow of an Indian civilian, 
described the General and this transaction thus : — '• A very old gentleman who lived at Hythe, and 
when father became acquainted with him he presented him with that inlaid lock and handles 
which came off the treasure chest of the King of Kandy .... The Jenkins family only knew him 
when he came to Hythe.” 

In the General 1 immediately recognized Captain King of Fort King at Attapitiya, an 
officer of the Royal Staff Corps, A.D.C. to General Brownrigg in the Kandyan War of 1815, and 
knew, therefore, that there was no question as to the genuineness of the relics. I, therefore, asked 
the Honorary Secretary to keep the offer of them, at the price of £10 which she had made to me, 
open for three months, and meanwhile wrote to the Colonial Secretary and recommended their 
purchase for the Colombo or Kandy Museum. At the end of the three months I paid the £10 and 
received the relics, and shortly afterwards the authorisation of the Ceylon Government for their 
acquisition. I retained them until the submarine war on shipping was over, and they are now at 
the Crown Agents awaiting removal to Ceylon, which will soon take place. 1 

General King and Fort King.— I endeavoured to obtain some further particulars about 
General King, of whose career after he left Ceylon I knew nothing, I ascertained from the Vicar of 
Hythe, the Rev. Herbert D. Dale, that there is a tombstone to him in Hythe churchyard with the 
following inscription of which the Vicar courteously sent me a copy : — 

1. The relics have since arrived m the Island and will, it is understood, be entrusted to the Kandy Museum. —Ed. Ctylou 
Antiq%tary, ’’ 
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WILLIAM JAMES KING MAJOR GEN. 

LATE ROYAL STAFF CORPS 
BORN XI DEC. A,D. MDCCLXXXIII 
DIED XXIV MARCH A.D. MDCCCLXIV 

In Hythe Church the pulpit with its mosaics was erected “ in memory of 
MAJOR GEN. Wm. J. KING R.S.C. and of 
LIEUT. GEN. RICHD T. KING R.A." 

I take the two Generals to be brothers. 

The following particulars of their careers are given in the Army List : — 

Major General William James King. — Ensign 16 May, 1805 ; Lieutenant, 29 May. 
1809 ; Captain 17 February, 1814 ; Major 25 June, 1830 ; retired on half pay on this date ; Lieut.- 
Colonel H, P. 9 June, 1846 ; Colonel H. P. 20 June, 1853 ; Major General 1 May, 1861 ; died 24 
March, 1864. 

Lieut. General Richard King , — born in London 23 October, 1787 ; 2nd Lieut. R. A. 
8 September, 1803 ; 1st Lieut. 12 September, 1803 ; 2nd Captain 8 May, 1811 ; 1st Captain 29 July, 
1823 ; Brev. Major 22 July, 1830 ; Lieut. Colonel 10 January, 1837 ; Colonel (Army), 11 Novem- 
ber, Major General (Army), 13 December, 1834 ; retired on H. P. 22 July, 1840 ; served in the 
Mediterranean, 1803-1811 ; Canada 1814-17 ; Nova Scotia 1823-5 ; advanced into the United States 
with General Sir G. Prevost’s Army and commanded a morf ar battery against Plattsburgh ; died 
in London 5 December, 1866. 

I tried to find out more about the Ceylon officer. Mr. E. Palmer of the Hythe Reporter 
was 11 years of age when General W. King died, and recollected where he lived at Hythe, but 
that newspaper was started in 1888 only, so that no record of him in its files was to be expected. 
Mr. Palmer referred me to the Kentish Express, published at Ashford, Kent, but a reply post- 
card addressed to the proprietor of that journal, asking whether the files of the paper for 1864 
contained an account of the General’s career, elicited no response. This is the kind of thing that 
one is up against when one attempts to make researches with regard to people and events of a 
past day. 

Fort King is described by Mr, H. C. P. Bell in his Kegalla Report (1892) : — 

“Attapitiya. Between 1816 and 1834, a military post, and the station of the Accredited 
Agent of Government for the Four Korales, the officer in command of the detachment quartered 
there. The cantonment (nominally placed at Attapitiya, but actually within the limits of Palle 
Pamunuwa village) was better known as ‘ Fort King,’ from the circumstance of Captain King having 
planned and superintended the erection of the regular redoubt about 1817. It stood 
advantageously upon the high right bank of the Maha-oya, above the ferry, where the old Kandyan 
path from Arandara to Balane crosses. The outlines of the escarpment are still fairly defined, 
and a portion of the fort wall remains intact. The Duraya of the village has purchased the site 
and converted it into a plantain garden.” (P. 48). 

Historical Sites. It is of facts like that stated in the last paragraph that I complain. 
These historical sites should be acquired by Government, and should not be left in private hands 
so that all their features of interest are in danger of being obliterated. In this way the site of the 
King’s palace at Medamahanuwara has become a paddy field ; that of Davie’s Tree at Wata- 
puluwa a cocoa plantation ; Amunupura (of which there is an illustration in the Christmas Number 
of the Times of Ceylon for 1918) is, I think, part of a tea estate. I should like to see all these 
sites and that of Balane Fort (also depicted in the Christmas Number) in the hands of the Crown. 
I was instrumental at Jaffna in getting the site of the old Dutch gateway at Nallur acquired in this 
way, and the structure repaired. 

The position of Fort King is shown in the accompanying rough sketch of the country 
made by me from “ the fatal heights of Balane.” 



Plate VII. 
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By Robert J. Pereira. 

I N the unpublished revised edition of Lawrie's Gazetteer (Volume I, p. 498) is the following 
MS note 

KtTVENI-GALA alias ULUNU-GALA alias IDDA-GALA, Between Pamunuwa and Udugama 
in Matale South. It is a bare mountain of rock on which are two stones, one slightly resembling 
a human figure in a standing attitude, the other looking like a seat. It is on this that legends 
assert the Yakinni (Kuveni) sometimes appears and casts the withering glance of malignant 
power over the fair fields and fertile valley of Asgiriya. 


OFFICERS OF THE 19th FOOT. 


By Major M. L. Ferrar (of “ Torwood.” Belfast.) 

I am compiling a roll of officers of the 19th Foot which served in Ceylon for many years at the 
beginning of the last century. Could any of your readers possibly tell me the parentage of 
the following officers who at one time were in the Regiment : — 

Captain Mark Praeger, Ceylon Rifles, 1 1806-1807. 

Major George Ingham , Ceylon Rifles, 1 1805-1839. Died at Colombo, 25th December, 1843, 
Captain Edwin Fletcher Foster , 19th Foot, 1858-1865. Bom in Ceylon, 18th June, 1828 
Robert Brown Duke, Ceylon Rifles, 1 1805-1807. 

Perhaps you could find space for these queries in your interesting journal, a copy of 
which has been sent me containing Major Beaver s letters in which I was much interested. 


THE KILALI GOLD HAT. 


By Miss Violet m. Methley, f. r. Hist. s. 


I fancy that Mr. J. P. Lewis is quite right in the suggestion he makes 3 with regard to the 
Kilali Gold Hat. 

According to Mr. D. C. Calthrop’s History of Costume and other authorities, three- 
cornered hats for men did not come into vogue until the eighteenth century. 


The broad beaver of Stuart days was. indeed, turned up in various fashions during the 
reign of Charles II, — at one side, in the manner known as the “ Monmouth Cock,” or all round 
But it was certainly not until the reign of Queen Anne that the double cock was adopted, after 
fashions called respectively “d la Marlborough" or “a la Webb," and only in the reigns of George I 
and his successors did the regulation tricorne or three-cornered hat become the mode 


1. [Mr. L. J. B. Turner, h.a., c.c.s.. to whom we referred Major Ferrar’s query, jnforms us that -there were ne 
Rifles' in existence before 1808 Ed. Ceylon Antiquary .] 

2. Ceylon Antiquary, Vol I Y, Part I, p. 54. 


‘ Ceylon 
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THE PORTUGUESE-DUTCH CHURCH AT 

CHANKANAI. 


By J. P, LEWIS, C.M.G., C.C.S. 'Retired). 

I regret to learn, from a paragraph that recently appeared in The Morning Star of Jaffna, that 
it has been decided tha t “ it would be a mere waste of money to spend any amount ” on the 
repair of this old building, and that “ the church should be rebuilt entirely/’ 

In my paper on “ The Portuguese-Dutch Churches of Jaffna, which appeared in the 
Ceylon Antiquary for July, 1916, I noted that “ the most interesting and best preserved part of 
the church was the chancel, which retained its roof, vaulted in coral stone,” and that “ this 
chancel is a unique feature and both chancel and chancel-arch are in perfect preservation, except 
that the east-window has been broken out or a hole made in the east-wall” . . . but “ that a 
banyan tree had started just above the chancel-arch which would soon bring down both it 
and the roof, if not removed.” 

I fear that this contingency must actually have happened since I inspected the building 
fifteen years ago ; otherwise I cannot believe that this part of the church was beyond repair or 
that “ it would be a mere waste of money ” preserving a structure that is unique in Ceylon, for 
it is the only building of Portuguese origin that I know of in the Island, which still retains its 
roof or is vaulted in stone, and it certainly should not be demolished. If it is “ rebuilt entirely " 
it will entirely lose all its interest. A “ Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings ” is 
evidently wanted in Ceylon. 

I have recently been studying the Inventories of the Ancient Monuments of the 
Counties of Montgomery, Flint and Radnorshire, published by the Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments of Wales and Monmouthshire, and I find among the “Monu- 
ments Specified as Especially Worthy of Preservation,” several chapels, etc., which are not 
of such age or interest as this church at Chankanai. 


SOME “ROCK DRAWINGS” AT DORAWAKA 
IN KEGALLA DISTRICT. 


By G. F. R. Browning, c.c.s. 

F IGURE I is a copy on a scale of 1 inch to 16 inches of some peculiar rock drawings or 
pictographs which were discovered at the village of Dorawaka in the Beligal Korale of 
the Kegalla district. 

The “ locus ” is a natural cave formed by two large slabs of rock, supported one by 
the other and situated on the summit of a hill, which was formerly “ chena ” and has recently 
been cleared for rubber cultivation. 

The cave is 55 feet in height, with a floor space of 82 ft. by 14 ft. and is known by the 
villagers as “ Ethgale Galge." 



Plate VI 11 
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The drawings occur on the inner side of the taller slab and are about 6^ feet from the 
floor, which has probably sunk a good deal since they were executed. 

They are rough carvings on the surface of the rock, varying in depth from ^ to £ of 
an inch. The elephant and its calf are recognisable as such, but the significance of the other 
figures is obscure. 

It is suggested that the drawings are of Veddah origin and a comparison with the re- 
production of Veddah drawings in Chapter XI of Seligmann’s book on The Veddahs lends 
support to this view. A photograph taken by Mr. H. C. P. Bell of some Veddah drawings at 
Konattegoda-gala exhibits resemblance to the drawings at Dorawaka. 

The latter, however, are unusual, in that they are carved on the rock, whereas the others 
are merely fugitive drawings made with ash. 

If the drawings at Dorawaka are indeed of Veddah origin, they must be of considerable 
antiquity, for there are no other traces of Veddah settlements in this part of the country. 

There is no local tradition as to the origin of the drawings ; but the cave is said to have 
provided some centuries ago a refuge for a royal Prince who was escaping from his enemies. 


BANDAR=MAHA«LANKA. 


By S. G. P. 

^T"VURNOUF conjectures,” wrote Tennent ( Ceylon I, 330 n. 2), *• that the point from which 
|"j Wijayo set sail for Ceylon was the Godavery, where the name of Bandar-maha-lanka 
(the Port of the Great Lanka), still commemorates the event. Journ. Asiat. Vol. xviii, 
p.134.” And “ to facilitate reference to the ancient divisions of India,” Tennent gave on the 
same page “a small map chiefly taken from Lassen's Indische Alter thumskunde,” in which 
Bandar Maha Lanka is marked prominently at the mouth of the Godavery River. 

If one consults the authorities quoted by Tennent he will find surprising results. To 
begin with, Lassen gives a map of Ancient India in his Indische Alterthumskunde III (to face 
page 784), but no Bandar Maha Lanka is found marked. Secondly, there is absolutely nothing 
about Bandar-maha-lanka or about Ceylon in the Journal Asiatique, volume and page quoted- 
This is perhaps only an error in the numbers given, 

Bumouf’s opinion on the subject is found in an article entitled “ Recherches sur la 
geographic ancienne de Ceylan, dans son rapport avec Vhistoire de cette ile.” 1 In it Bumouf 
says that there is nothing to indicate the exact spot from which Wijayo set sail, but that if we 
may conclude anything from the account of another emigration which set out from Bengal to 
Ceylon some time later, we might suppose that it was from Tamralipti, the modern Tamlouk, 
that the emigrants set out. 2 

Bumouf speaks also of Bander Mahalanka. Discussing the situation of Nagadvipa he 
says that there is a Nagalanka, a Pootalanka and a Bander Mahalanka not far from each other 
at the mouths of the Godavery and the Krishna, 3 and concludes from it that “ the name Lanka, 

1. In the Journal Asiatique, No, i. of 1857, afterwards reprinted. The references here given are to the pages ofthe 
reprint. 

2. u Rien ne nous apprend le point precis d’ou partirent lee vaisseaux” (of Vidjaya ) ; M mais, s'il est permis de tirer argu- 
ment du racifc d’une antre migration qui abandonna plus tard le Bengale pour se rendre a Ceylan, on pent admettre que ce fut 
de Tamralipti, la moderne Tamlouk, que partit, selon le Mahdwdmsa, la migration dont nous venon* de parler” fp. 64;. 

3. Pp, 64-5. 
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(which is the name of Ceylon), with or without Naga is of frequent use on that coast,” and 
that “ the name Lanka, thrice repeated, is a sufficient proof of direct communication with Ceylon 
in ancient times.” 4 

Burnouf says that he found those names in a very detailed map of the Northem-Circars 
in Heyne's Tracts on India. And indeed Heyne ( Tracts historical and statistical on India /, 
to face page 282) has a detailed map in which one of the mouths of the Godavery is marked 
“ Bandermalenka River,” 5 only it is Bandermalenka and not Bander Mahalanka. 

If now to complete our search we look up the Imperial Gazetteer of India, XII, we 
find the following : “ Once through the hills the river (Godavery) again opens out and forms 

a series of broad reaches dotted with low alluvial islands (lankas), which are famous for the 
tobacco they produce ” (p. 298). It would appear that— lanka, as found in Nagalanka, Pocta- 
lanka and Bander Mahalanka, has nothing to do with Sri Lanka. As regards Bandar Maha 
Lanka there is only this : 

“ The coast of the Godavery delta was the scene of some of the earliest settlements 
of Europeans in India, the Dutch, the English, and the French having all established factories 
there. The channels of the river which led to these have now greatly silted up. The little 
French settlement of Yanam still remains, but the others — Bandamurlanka, Injaram Mandapollam, 
and Palakollu — now retain none of their former importance.” (299) It is probably this Banda- 
murlanka which became Bandermalenka (Heynes), Bander Mahalanka (Burnouf), and finally 
Bandar Maha Lanka, the Port of the Great Lanka (Tennent). 6 

This is, however, not the only occasion in which Burnouf and Tennent were both 
misled by the name Lanka. Tennent said that “ the Hindus, in their system of the universe, 
had given prominent importance to Ceylon, their first meridien, ‘ the meridien of Lanka.’ being 
supposed to pass over the island “ (I, 6). And Burnouf wrote : “ les geographes indiens . . font 
passer leur premier meridien a Langka ” (p. 12). This, however, created a difficulty, for the 
meridien passes through Ujjein, and if it passed through Ceylon also the ancient Lanka must 
either have been further to the West, cr it extended westwards, both of which Burnouf dis- 
cusses at learned length. 

But a modern and very reliable authority on Indian Chronology. Dewan Bahadur 
L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, says ‘ very explicitly that the Lanka of the ancient geographers was 
not Ceylon but an imaginary island. For purposes of calculation they imagined an island to lie 
on the equator at the same longitude as Ujjein, and named it Lanka, 

4- “ En ajoutant a ces denominations remarquables. (i.e. Nagalanka Pootalanka. etc.) que nous trouvcns sur line carte 
"cres-detaillde des Northern -Cir cars. dressee par Heyne pour ses Traitts sur VInde, celle dun port beaucoup plus connu, ae 
Sander Mahalanka, nous reconnai irons que le nom de Langka iqui est celui de Ceylan), avec ou sans Naga , e.^t d’un usage frequent 
sur cette partiede la cote ’* (pp. 66-7 

“Lenom de Langka. repete trois iois dans un espace aus^i peu etendu, est une preuve sulfccante de ces communication*’' 
(i.e. communication directe avec Ceylan) p. 67. 

5. Nagalanka. Pootalanka are also marked. 

6. Cf. also A Descriptive and Historical accnvvt oj the Godavery District by Henry Morns (London. 1878), who says that 
the tobacco of the district has received the name of ’Lanka tobacco,’ from the word lanka which signifies an island." 1 The 
three early English tactories, Injaram, Bendan-urlanka, and Mandapollam, were situated near these three principal months of 
the Godavery ” (p. 5). 

7. Indian Chronology Tithis, ti'ahshatros. etc , 80. 
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SINHALESE BALLADS. 


By Arthur A. Perera. 

A N interesting guide to Sinhalese Folklore from Ballad Sources, of 120 pages, hag been 
published as a supplement to the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV (1916), by Mr. L. D. 
Barnett, “ based on abstracts of a large mass of Sinhalese Poetry which were originally 
prepared by the late Mr. Hugh Nevill and are now in the British Museum, which also possesses 
copies of nearly all the Poems.” The notes have been made from the following works : — 


1. 

Abhimana Puvata 

37. 

Bhadra Kali Piliyama 

73. 

Devel Yadinna 

2. 

Abhimana Yadinna 

38. 

Boksal Upata 

74. 

Devel Bage 

3. 

Abhimana Dola 

39. 

Candrabharane 

75. 

Devel Kavi 

4. 

Ankeli Upata 

40. 

Cinci Manavika Kivi 

76. 

Devel Bage Kavi 

5. 

Abhuta Deviange Kavi 

41. 

Dala Kadavara Upata 

77. 

Devel Devi Natima 

6. 

Alutdevi Kavi 

42. 

Dala Kadavara Doia 

78. 

Devel Devi Yadinna 

7. 

Amusiri Kadavara Kavi 

43. 

Dala Kadavara Kavi 

79. 

Devol Alankaraya 

8. 

Ambara Poti Upata 

44. 

Dala Kadavara Yaksagiri Bali 

80. 

Devol Devi Yatrava 

9. 

Amara Santiya 

45. 

Dala Kadavara Piripata 

81. 

Divides Santiya 

10. 

Asura Bhavana Kavi 

46. 

Dala Kadavara Pidavila 

82. 

Dividos Pirittuva 

11. 

Asura Vidiya 

47. 

Dolahadevi Kavi 

83. 

Davul Upata 

12. 

Asuragiri Baliya 

48. 

Doiosgiri Devhyage Puvata 

84. 

Desi Upa;a 

13. 

Asura Bandhane 

49. 

Dolos Ras Santiya 

85. 

Dehi Upata 

14. 

Atamagula Santiya 

50. 

Dclosmas Santiya 

86. 

Deva Kaksaya 

15. 

Ayyanaka Devi Kavi 

51. 

Dala Kumara Asn^ 

87. 

Divitala Kavi 

16. 

Abina Mangale 

52. 

Dala Kumara Puvata 

88. 

Diyaka San:iya 

17. 

Andi Kadavara Tovil 

53. 

Devagiri Bali 

89. 

Deviraja Piija Kathava 

18. 

Abhuta Devi Kavi 

54. 

Dalumura Yahan Kavi 

90. 

Diviraja Kavi 

19. 

Atavisi Muniguna Sirisa Pada 

55. 

Dalumura Pidum Kavi 

91. 

Danudiya Kathava 

20. 

Alutnuvera Gala Bindima 

56. 

Devata Kavi 

92. 

Dacdu Monara Katha Kavi 

21. 

Atavisi Mangale 

57. 

Dosharane 

93. 

Gange Bandara Kavi 

22. 

Alutdevianne Kavi 

58. 

Dhatu Ana Vina Kapima 

94. 

Ganarnva 

23. 

Abina Santiya 

59. 

Diva Saluve Kima 

95. 

Gana Ran Male 

24. 

Amsa Pada Mangale 

60. 

Diva Salu Santiya 

96. 

Gana Devihalla 

25. 

Anuhas Deviyan Kavi 

61. 

D harm a Ratna 

97. 

Gana Pati Yadinna 

26. 

Amba Pattini Upata 

62. 

Dadimunda Upata 

98. 

Gimadu Yagaya 

27. 

Amba Vidumana 

63. 

Dadimunda Avataia-. 

99. 

Gire Upata 

28. 

Amba Yaga 

64. 

Dadimunda Varama 

100. 

Giriliyo Dolaha Ptdavila 

29. 

Ambakke Alankaraya 

65. 

Dadimunda Parale 

101. 

Gara Yak Paliya 

30. 

Budumula Upata 

66. 

Dadimunda Kavi 

102. 

Giri Devi Kavi 

31. 

Budnbala Dapane 

67. 

Davata Bandara Kavi 

103. 

Giri Devi A;ne 

32. 

Budnguna Santiya 

68. 

Dahanaka Devi Kavi 

104. 

Giri Devi Upata 

33. 

Bnduguna Mala Santiya 

69. 

Daiaraja Upata 

105. 

Guru Upata 

34. 

Bali Sarasuma 

70. 

Daiaraja Piliveta 

106. 

Garnnnu Naga Kathava 

35. 

Bali Pilivela 

71. 

Daiaraja Kavi 

107. 

Game Devata Kavi 

36. 

Bali Vidiya 

72. 

Daiaraja Santiya 

108. 

Gam Paraveni Devata Kavi 
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1C9. Ginija'l Yaka Kavi 

110. Gmijal Vina Kapima 

111. Gini Kanda rsi Upata 

112. Gini Kanda Kavi 

113. Gurulu Dapane 

114. Gajaba Kavi 

115. Gajaba Puvata 

116. Gajaba Raja Upata 

117. Grahavalalla Sindn 

118. Graha Yoga 

119. Ganan Taranga 

120. Hora Santiya 

121. Halamba Santiya 

122. Hat Pattini Katha 

123. Hat Raja Kavi 

124. Hindos Pahakirima 

125. Huniyan Yakunge Kavi 

126. Humyan Yadinna 

127. Huniyan Devata Kavi 

128. Hatadiya Prarambhaya 

129. Hatadiya Vina Kapima 

130. Hatadiya Dola 

131. Hatadiya Upata 

132. Indra Gurulu Bali 

133. Indra Gurulu Hatadiya 

134. lgaha Santiya 

135. Ina Male 

136. Isvara Malaya 

137. Iru Hanaa Ganiana Kavi 

138. Iri Panum Kavi 

139. Irugal Bandara Kavi 

140. Ilandari Devi Kavi 

141. Jayasirimangala 

142. Jananandanaya 

143. Kahadiya Upata 

144. Kaksa Upata 

145. Kadavara Upata 

146. Kadavara Tovil 

147. Kadavara Vidiya 

148. Kadavara Sirisa Pada 

149. Kadavara Kavi 

150. Kadavara Vistare 

151. Kadavara Gotu Pidavila 

152. Kovila Pevima 

153. Kande Bandara Kavi 

154. Kalu Kumara Kavi 

155. Kalu Devata Kavi 

156. Kiri Amtna Kavi 

157. Kiri Amina Upata 

158. Kadaturava Harima 

159. Kehelgomuva Devi Kavi 

160. Kukulu Upata 

161. Kiri Korahe Kavi 

162. Kalagedi Natum 

163. Kalagedi Varnanava 

164. Kalagedi Pimbima 

165. Kalagedi Male 

166. Kambili Devi Kavi 

167. Kambili Kadavara Upata 
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168. Kalugal Asne 

169. Kaludiviya Kavi 

170. Kaberi Kathava 

171. Kalu Yak Upata 

172. Kalu Yak Yadima 

173. Kali Devi Upata 

174. Kali Nalavilla 

175. Kali Yakini Kavi 

176. Kadira PuraDevi Upata 

177. Kandasura Varuna 

178. Kanda Kumara Sahalla 

179. Kumara Devi Upata 

180. Kosambi Upata 

181. Kannuran 

182. Kolasanni Yak Yadinna 

183. Kotahalu Kavi 

184. Kotahalu Upata Kavi 

185. Kotahalu Magul Kavi 

186. Kotahalu Yadinna 

187. Lankabandhanaya 

188. Lankabodhi Vastuva 

189. Lanka Puvata 

190. Lakhat Pattini Kathava 

191. Loka Uppattiya 

192. Malvara Kima 

193. Malbali Upata 

194. Mihidu Bali 

195. Molangara Kavi 

196. Molangiri Kavi 

197. Metibaliyagaya 

198. Maha Sammata Santiya 

199. Maha Sammata Sivupada 

200. Maha Sammata Mula Patuna 

201. Maha Sammata Taranga 

202. Maha Sammata Piliveta 

203. Minirandama 

204. Mahason Pidavila 

205. Mahason Andagasima 

206. Maha Asne 

207. Malalu Kumaru Kavi 

208. Malkeli Upata 

209. Malkeli Yadinna 

210. Mavuli Malaya 

211. Mohol Upakarana Upata 

212. Malyahan Santiya 

213. Malyahan Kavi 

214. Mahadevel Vidiya 

215. Mangra Devi Puvata 

216. Mangra Devi Rage 

217. Mangra Kavi 

218. Manik Pala Yagaya 

219. Manik Pala Yadinna 

220. Manik Pala Kavi 

221. Manik Pala Sahalla 

222. Mahakalu Devata Kavi 

223. Mahapurusa Lakunu Vina 

Kapima 

224. Marangana Inava 

225. Madevi Upata 
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226. Maralu Yak Kavi 

227. Matalan Kathava 

228. Minimaru Bandara Kavi 

229. Mugati Katha Kavi 

230. Murttu Mari Kavi 

231. Malpattini Upata 

232. Maha Tapasa 

233. Maha Dasaphala Sindn 

234. Madana Yak Upata 

235. Madana Yak Yadinna 

236. Maha Visal Yadinna 

237. Navagraha Malbaliya 

238. Navagraha Santiya 

239. Navagraha Sivu Santiya 

240. Navagraha Sirisopada 

241. Navagraha Dasa Phala 

242. Navagraha Phala 

243. Nava Natha Kavi 

244. Nava Natha Yantra Yagaya 

245. Nava Guna Santiya 

246. Nikinidola Kavi 

247. Nikinidola Upata 

248. Namal Kumara Upata 

249. Namal Kumara Vistare 

250. Naga Malaya 

251. Nayikeli Malaya 

252. Nayinatavana Kavi 

253. Nata Devi Upata 

254. Nrtya Upata 

255. Otunu Upata 

256. Otunn Vasharane 

257. Oddisa Upata 

258. Oddisa Kavi 

259. Oddisa Vidiya 

260. Oddisa Yagaya 

261. Oddisa Ina Malaya 

262. Oddisa Yadinna 

263. Paramkumba Varnanava 

264. Pimdiya Alattiya 

265. Pattini Y aga Kavi 

266. Pattini Yadinna 

267. Pattini Patima 

268. Pattini Katava 

269. Pattini Hella 

270. Pattini Vilapaya 

271. Pilisundasava 

272. Pitiya Devi Kavi 

273. Pitiya Surindu Puvata 

274. Pitiye Daln Mura Kavi 

275. Perahara Malaya 

276. Pandam Pali 

277. Pandam Upata 

278. Pandama Kima 

279. Pilli Vidiya 

280. Pilli Yak Kavi 

281. Pilikul Bhavana Santiya 

282. Panuhatane 

283. Pasdevata Kavi 

284. Pirittuva 
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285. Pafica Paksi Hatadiya 

286. Patra Kali Amina Kavi 

287. Patra Kali Kavi 

288. Parale Kavi 

289. Panan Devi Kavi 

290. Pala V ala Dane 

291. Padeniya Smduva 

292. Pantis Kolmura 

293. Pandineta Maku Upata 

294. Poiupata 

295. Palanga Maravima Smduva 

296. Rakusu Bali 

297. Rakusu Bali Sangarava 

298. Rakusu Bali Kavi 

299. Ratikan Bah Kavi 

300. Ratikan Kumari Bali Kavi 

301. Ratikan Madana Bisavage 

Kavi 

302. Ratikan Vidiya 

303. Ratikan .Yadiuna 

304. Randunu Alattiya 

305. Randunu Paiaie 

306. . Randunu Mangale 

307. Randunu Upata 

308. Randunu Kavi 

309. Riri Yak Kavi 

310. Riri Yak Yadmna 

311. Ratikala Murttu Bali 

312. Ranhalamba Kavi 

313. Rabel Varnauava' 

314. Raja Oddisa Kavi 

315. Rasi Phala Kavi 

316. Ratimadana Yage 

317. Ratnavallige Sivupada 

318. Ritta Vittiya 

319. Ruval Yak Kavi 

320. Rajadhi Rajosimha Santiya 

321. Ravana Hatane 

322. Ravana Puvaia 

323. Sayam Jata vi Upata 

324. Simhale Vistare 

325. Suvisi Yagaya 

326. Subha Kavi 

327. Samagam Mai Yahan 

328. Samagam Padura 

329. Subasiri Mangale 

330. Sudarisana Bali 

331. Sataravaran Mai Yahan 

332. Solos Masthdna Santiya 

333. Solos Masthana Vandanava 

334. Sat Adiya Kavi 

335. Suvisi Vivarana Santiya 

336. Suvisi Mangalaya 
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337. Savul Yagaya 

338. Salu Salima 

339. Satara Devala Devi Puvata 

340. Sumyau Kalu Yak Kavi 

341. Solos Svapnaya Kavi 

342. Sina Vistaraya 

343. Swapna Malaya 

344. Surya Kovul Muraya 

345. Surya Sanuya 

346. Scnkadagaia Kalu Kumara 

Kavi 

347. Senkadagalu Vistare 

348. Sohkumara Kavi 

349. Sagalpura Asne 

350. bammata Mangalaya 

351. Sat Bisav Yage 

352. Sat Pattmi Yadmna 

353. Siriya Devi Kavi 

354. Sakgedi Santiya 

355. Sandunkumara ivavi 

356. Sankhapala Yadinna 

357. Sanni Yak Upata 

358. Sanni Yak Kavi 

359. Sanni Yak Dapane 

360. Seneviratna Devi K ada vara 

Kavi 

361. Satdma Santiya 

362. Satdina Baliya 

363. Santana Patuna 

364. Sita Yak Kam Kavi 

365. Sivaranga Male 

366. Sokari Natima 

367. Sokari Kathava 

368. Somavati Devi Kathava 

369. Sulambavati Kathava 

370. Simhasana Vidiya 

371. Set Kavi 

372. Toran Bandima 

373. Tovil Pali Upata 

374. Tovii Vidiya 

375. Tis Paye Kima 

376. Iota Kumara Baliya 

377. Xota Kumara Santiya 

378. Xota Kadavara Upata 

379. Tunuruvan Pirittuva 

380. Tira Hata Mangale 

381. Tedalankaraya 

382. Talagas Upata 

383. Tirima Sarana Kavi 

384. Tahana Kavi 

385. Tanipola Riri Yak Kavi 

386. Upuluvan Asne 

387. Una Santiya 
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388. Una Vidiya 

389. Una Vidiya Sirisa Padaya 

390. Unuvmne Bandara Kavi 

391. Urudanaya 

392. Usangoda Bisavunne Kavi 

393. Udakke Upata 

394. Virabhadra Kavi 

395. Visala Santiya 

396. Visal Pura Santiya 

397. Vispu Vidiy c Kavi 

398. V .uk uni ha Alankaraya 

399. Virandagola Vihare Siudui k 

400. Viramunda Alankaraya 

401. Viramunda Yagaya 

402. Viramunda Upata 

403. Viramunda Pena Kuna 

404. Viramunda Yadmna 
405 Vasi Sivupada Upata 

406. Vijayindu Puvata 

407. Vijayindu Hataue 

408. Vijalindu Divides Upata 

409. Vanni Bandara Kavi 

410. Valiimale 

411. Vaduru Ma Devi Kavi 

412. Vadi Santiya 

413. Vadi Vak Yddinna 

414. Vadi Pujava 

415. Vata Panti Bali 

416. Viskam Bali 

417. Vanni Puvata 

418. Valalu Vidiya 

419. Visapu Upata 

420. Vahala Devi Kavi 

421. Vidi Bandima 

422. Vas Harane 

423. Vma Upata 

424. Vina Dos Upata 

425. Vina Vidiya 

426. Vma Kapun Kavi 
4^7. Valalu Vina Kapmia 

428. Vaduru Makali Upata 

429. Vaduru Santiya 

430. Vili Rujava 

431. Vadiga Patune 

432. Vadiga Patune Yage 

433. Vadiga Vina Kapima 

434. Vembu Raja Mangale 

435. Vitti Hata 

436. Yak Pidavila 

437. Yaku Elavima 

438. Yogi Guru Yadinna 

439. Yaga Alankaraya 


MALDIVIAN LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 


Maldivian Linguistic Studies. By Professor Wilhelm Geiger, translated from the 
German by Mrs. J. C. Willis and edited by H. C. P. Bell, C.C.S. (Retired). C.B.R.A.S. 
Journal, Vol. XXVII. Extra number : 182 pages, 9 plates. Colombo, 1919. Price : to members, 
Rs. 5, to non-members, Rs. 7/50. 


A copy of this unusually interesting and very valuable publication reaches us too late to 
nive it in the present number, the full notice it deserves. We defer this for the July issue of the 
Ceylon Antiquary. Meanwhile, we must rest content with merely congratulating the Author, 
the Translator and the Editor on the fine result of their joint labours, and hoping that the work 
will meet with the widest possible circulation, both here and abioad. 
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